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To the list of Seats in the County of 
Devoy, in Part I. p. 95, E. B. adds: 
Strawberry Hill, near Columpton, Earl 

Mountrath. 

Woodbine Hill, near Honiton, (late) Ad- 

miral Sir Thomas Graves, K. B. 
Grange, William Drewe, esq. 

Ashfield, Hon. Mrs. Julia Valenza Head, 
sister of Lord Somerville. 
land, Mrs. Thomasin Anne Elliott. 
Ivedon, Philip Gidney, esq. 
Weston Cottage, Sam. Stevens, esq. M.P. 
Tracey House, Harry-Baines Lott, esq. 

D.Y. notices the following emission 
among the Seats in Herts, p. 110: 
King’s Walden Bury and Park, William 

Hale, esq. (who in 1790 was a Candi- 

date for the County, and whose Family 

is both ancient and respectable.) 

Verax, noticing the subject of an 
Eulogy in page 4, observes, that he was 
** son to the Laundress to a Noble Secre- 
tary when he was at the University’’ [no 
disgrace to either]; and that the real 
cause why he did not reside upon his 
Rectory was the animosity excited by 
litigation respecting Tithe [in which, 
probably, there were faults on both sides]. 

We thank G. for his kind offer; but de- 
cline engraving his Coins. They are al- 
ready in Mr. Ruding’s valuable work ; 
where also the Coins inquired after by A 
Constant READER are engraved and de- 
scribed.—To this Work we refer all si- 
milar inquirers. 

We are obliged to Lexicon, but “ The 
British Apollo”’ is not an uncommon book. 

N. remarks, “ There is a prevailing 
idea, that a Law exists by which second 
eousins are forbidden to marry; but 
none to prohibit the marriage of first 
cousins: and the reason given for the 
prohibition in one case and not in the 
other, is, that it was not thought need- 
ful to forbid what, on account of the 
nearness of kin, no one would think of 
doing. We find no probibition in the 
Prayer-book to cousins of any degree ; 
but, as many, koth first and second cou- 
sins, marry with at least a doubt upon 
their mind as to the lawfulness of what 
they are doing; and as others more 
scrupulous refrain from what they fear 
may be wrong; it would be rendering 
no trifling service to the Community, 
if some one of your Correspondents con- 
versant iri the Law would take the trou- 
ble to set the matter in a clear light, 
both as it regards the Law of God and 
the Law of the Land.” 

D.Y. asks, in what year of the last 
Century Sir Philip. Hall, of Upton, in 
the Parish of Westham, was High She- 
riff of that County, and whether he 
received the honour of Knighthood 
during his Sheriffalty. 





INDEX INDICATORIUS. 


The Letters of our friends V. and H. W. 
and of Mr.Hawes,shall appear in ournext. 

if Catus is really serious, which we 
can scarcely believe, he will undoubtedly 
thank us for suppressing his Letter. 

We are requested by a Friend to make 
inquiry respecting a Legacy which it is 
supposed was left many years ago to 
the late Elizabeth Canning, but never re- 
ceived. Who was the person that left the 
Legacy, if such was bequeathed? When 
was there an Advertisement for the near- 
est of kin to come and claim it? and has 
such an Advertisement appeared within 
these four years? There is reason to 
suppose such an Advertisement appeared 
many years ago, and it has been said 
that one also lately appeared. Eliza- 
beth Canning’s affair with Mary Squires 
excited much interest in 1753 and 1754. 
It is understood that Elizabeth Canning 
died at Weatherfield in Connecticut, 
New England, in 1773. 

ScrutTaTor says, “In Mark Noble’s 
Genealogy of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
it is mentioned that King George the 
First was, towards the latter part of his 
life, so convinced of the innocence of his 
Wife, whom he left in confinement in 
Germany, that he sent for her to come 
to England and share his royal honours, 
but she declined it. Can any of your 
Correspondents, or Mr. Noble himself, 
give any authority for this assertion, or 
throw light upon the circumstance of the 
Queen’s innocence being established ?” 

ScrutaTor also says, ‘In Banks’s 
Dormant and Extinct Baronage, Vol. II. 
p- 273, under the title of Herbert, Eari 
of Huatingdon, it is mentioned that 15 
Nov. 1 Ric, IJ. the Earl entered into 
covenants with that King, to take his 
daughter Katherine Plantagenet to wife 
before Michaelmas next ensuing, &e. 
* but, the Lady dying in early years, the 
Marriage did not take effect.’ In a note 
Mr. Banks observes that this is the only 
mention of any daughter of Richard III. 
I should be gratified by any information 
that would illustrate this circumstance. 
1 have seen a Grant by King Richard on 
the third of March, in the first year of 
his reign, of an Annuity of 40® marks 
to William Earl of Huntingdon, and 
* Katherine Plantagenet his wife,’ dur- 
ing the life of Thomas Lord Stanley ; 
and another Grant, 18 March, in his 
second year, to the same parties, of an 
Annuity of 1522. 10s. 10d, until the King 
should grant to them and their heirs lands 
of like annual value; though these grants 
do not call her the King’s daughter.” 

Sicismunp asks for an account of the 
origin of Clerical Hats, or, as they are 
commonly called, Shovel Hats, together 
with the supposed reasons why some of 


the Clergy wear them, and others not. 
Mr. 
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Mr. OWEN. 


[The following strictures on the Plan 
of this benevolent Projector are ex- 
tracted from a respectable Provincial 
Newspaper. } 


, wr gentleman not being able 
to interest the Ministry i his 
projects, and having failed aiso to 
roduce sufficient effect upon the 
publick by the press, has had re- 
course to two public meetings, at 
the City of London Tavern, in order 
to engage a competent number of 
coadjutors to bring his theory to the 
test of experiment. His object ap- 
pears 'o have been, first, to state his 
principles aud plan; secondly, to ob- 
tain the sauction of a popular meet- 
ing to its excellence and practicabi- 
lity ; thirdly, to obtain a Committee to 
carry it into experimental effect, and 
then to apply the influence thus ob- 
tained to produce subscriptions to 
furnish the requisite capital. In 
both meetings the Projector was foil- 
ed; for be had the misfortune to 
be oppowd by two classes of men, 
equally difficult for him to manage. 
He met opponents in men of a less 
imagi ative and more comprehen- 
sive character than himself, who con- 
futed i. first principles; and, of 
course, heat down the glittering su- 
perstructure he had raised to dazzle 
the publick. He was met also b 
men of feebler mind than himeelf, 
who, though equally visionary in 
their particular way, were not half 
so honest; «nd finding parliamentary 
reform, and invectives against go- 
vernment, oo part of the new scheme, 
with characteristic mob violence, fell 
like thunder upon the poor innocent 
theorist, and brvke up his meetings 
in disorder. Mr. Owen's crime with 


the first class was, that ie was too 

much a visionary: with the second, 

that he was not visionary enough ; 

that he did not consider radical 

changes in government necessary ; 
4 











that he had not found out, that tax- 
ation was the cause of the miseries 
of the poor; that he proposed ra- 
ther to begin to reform the people 
than the goveroment ;—and wished 
to give the age principles ra- 
ther than politics; that he set them 
to work, and not to riot; and that 
his system was one of suboruination, 
and not disorder. Thus, tor the pre- 
seat, has ended this lovg-talked-of 
novelty; which, however, has been 
treated with too much indulgence by 
some, and with too much hostility 
by others. 

The chief feature in Mr. Owen's 
Plan is, the establishment of manu- 
facturing and agricultural villages, 
where the poor shall be employed, 
comfortably subsisted, and virtuously 
educated and governed. Now, in the 
principles which this plan implicates, 
there is much to approve. It sup- 
poses a benevolent regard for the 
poor, respect for virtue as the basis 
of happiness aud order, aud industry 
as the means of subsistence and im- 
provement. If we place the system 
of the radical reformers by the side 
of this, they have little cause to 
laugh at Mr.Owen. Surely, he may 
meet them at least with confidence 
before every wise and thinking man. 
He does not, like them, begin with 
sapping the foundations of public 
virtue, by preaching up insurrection 
and murder; he does not dislocate 
the frame of society, by teaching the 
poor that ~~ have a right to the 
property of the rich; he does not 
encourage idleness, by making every © 
poor man a political declaimer, as- 
piring to the honours of the hero of 
the factious club, and the o:ator of 
the ale-bench, to the neglect of his 
family, and the pursuits of honest in- 
dustry. There is nothing demora- 
lizing, at least directly so, and there 
is nothing revolutionary. Mr.Owen, 
for them, therefore, may keep his 
countenance. 

On 
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On the other hand, one cannot but 
be surprised, however we may ad- 
mire some of the principles laid down 
by Mr. Owen, that the plan erected 
upon them should ever have received 
so much countenance from any, as 
to induce him to make the attempt 
to interest the publick in it. Mr. 
Owen’s main assumption, that ‘ po- 
pulation does not press upon subsist- 
ence,” was ably exposed by Major 
Torrens; and the contrary principle 
being impugned, all the miseries 
which affect the operative classes in 
the present system of society must 
groteally invade his Utopian estab- 
ishments, and bring them upon the 
operation of the same laws. The 
fact, we apprehend, cannot be dis- 
proved, that population advances 
more rapidly than production. It is 
in vain to contend against it: every 
plan for the amelioration of society 
ought to hold it in contemplation ; 
and though partially its operation 
has been distressing, is now felt to 
be so, and will often in future ages 
and places be so felt, yet, upon the 
whole, society has received, and will 
receive, the greatest benefits from 
it. It may be felt as an hardship in 
our condition in particular places and 
at different times; but it is a prin- 
ciple which is ever working, in the 
general scale of human society, the 
most important results. From the 
necessity thus created, the most use- 
ful inventions and the improvements 
in agriculture have sprung. The 
full energies of man, physical and 
mental, could not have been so fully 
developed ; our population would not 
have extended so diffusively throogh 
the earth. It is this principle, con- 
stantly operating, which originates 
and maintains the colonization of de- 
sert or savage countries with an en- 
lightened population from old and 
improved states; which circulates the 
knowledge, arts, and power of one 
part of the earth through the other ; 
and which will bring every part of 
the earth under cultivation, and co- 
ver it with a cultivated and exalted 
society. —If any speculatist should 
ask, what, then, will be the result? 
it is enough for him to know that 
neither he nor his children will live 
to see it. — Equally objectionable is 
the manner in which the plan is held 
out to public favour by the relief it 
would give to the Poor-rates. The 


legitimate object of these rates is to 
atiord relief to the aged, infirm, and 
sick poor, in the first place, and then 
to the industrious poor willing to ha- 
bour, and yet not able to obtain it, 
or an adequate remuneration for it. 
This we consider one of our noblest 
civil institutions; and we know of 
nothing arising out of it as a matter 
of question, except to guard against 
abuses, and to equalize the common 
burthen. Pocr-rates, however, can 
never become burthensome geuerally, 
except when the industrious poor 
cannot find adequate employment. 
But uinatural and systematic at- 
tempts to afford that employ per- 
manently must ever fail, because 
they are unnatural and systematic. 
It must ever be the interest of ca- 
pitalists to employ the industrious 
when their labour will afford a pro- 
fit, which profit is regulated by the 
demand. In this way the Poor-rates 
are naturally relieved ; but when the 
national commerce languishes, aod 
the demand is lowered, whether agri- 
culture and manufactures be carried 
on in the settlements proposed by 
Mr. Owen, or on their present plan, 
the poor become alike needy, and 
wust lean upon Parish-rates, or some- 
thing analogous. This must be true 
generally ; but we are willing to al- 
low, that, on a small scale, the Poor- 
rates may often be relieved by be- 
nevolent or even avaricious enter- 
prise, taking some new direction. 
This will be soonest effected by the 
pressure of the Poor-rates; for, the 
necessity being felt, all the resources 
which are available to multiply pro- 
ductive and profitable employments 
will be put into requisition. The pro- 
ject of cottage farms seems deserving 
of attention in this view; all im- 
provement in morals and knowledge 
will have this effect ; many of Mr. 
Owen's hints are worthy of conside- 
ration ; but all these are totally dis- 
tinct from a general plan of covering 
the country with settlements, and sur- 
rendering its resources into the hands 
of Companies of Monopolists. 

The Plao is wholly objectionable 
on another ground. These settle- 
ments must, of course, generally, be 
in the hands of Companies. Now, 
when was business well managed by 
a Company? In every case there is 
either great neglect and indolence, or 
injurious monopoly. Such a scheme 

too, 
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too, we conceive, would depress ta- 
Jent, and destroy variety of genius. 
It would give a systematic and mo- 
netonous tone to feeling and habit; 
it might ogee as Mr. Owen sup- 
poses, many old prejudices, but it 
would give rise to new ones: and 
above all, we agree with the objec- 
tion of some of the Reformers them- 
selves, it would destroy the political 
independence of the people; aad in- 
troduce a system of coercion and 
slavery, which would change and 
abase our National character. 

For ourselves, we think that so- 
ciety is progressing. The diffusion 
of knowledge, the operation of Sun- 
day and other Schools among the 
Poor, the diffusien of the principles 
of Religion by the circulation of the 
Scriptures, are ail in activity coun- 
teracting the principles of Jacobin- 
ism and Infidelity, raising the stan- 
dard of morals, and regulating man- 
ners. The operation may be tov slow 
for men of sanguine habits; they may 
fancy that air-balloon schemes may 
bring us more swiftly to our object ; 
but we confess that we love the 
beaten track, the often-tried expe- 
riment; we suspect all novelties, and 
account it a good rather than an evil 
that even truth makes slow progress; 
because that is a pledge that she will 
not suddenly retrograde. 

—— 

Mr. Urnsan, Theobalds, Sept. 1. 

wits all becoming deference 

for the wisdom, patriotism, 
and benevolence of the Citizens of 
London, I cannot avoid expressing 
my surprize and concern that the 
wildest and most visionary Plan which 
ever entered into the mind of a sober 
man to conceive—that of Mr. Owen, 
respecting the Employment of the 
Poor, should have been made the 
subject of their serious and grave 
discussion. A single moment's re- 
flection must surely have been suf- 
ficient, to discover the infatuation 
which alone could suggest so chi- 
merical a scheme: and I can con- 
ceive no kind of excuse for such a 
meeting as that which was lately 
held to debate upon it, besides the 
desire of making speeches. Some 


good folks, and some too amongst 
the busy Citizens of London, Mr. 
Urban, are so fond of hearing them- 
selves talk, that house and family, 
and shop and customers, weigh lighter 
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than a feather when brought in com- 
petition with the cacoéthes loquendi. 
Indeed I cannot help thinking that it 
is quite as reasonable to refer the 
distresses of these hard times to the 
malignant influence of this unfortu- 
nately prevaleat evil, as to any of 
the specific causes to which they are 
commonly attributed. I wish that 
that great Patriot and Orator Major 
Cartwright would but take the mat- 
tec into his serious consideration ; and 
with a little assistance from a certain 
City Oratur, who was very conspicu- 
ous on the above-mentioned occasion, 
he would soon be convinced, and able 
to convince such another meeting as 
that which was holden a few days 
ago—that such a perpetual inclina- 
tion to debate upon every subject, 
good, bad, and indifferent, is ten 
times more prejudicial, both to pub- 
lic and individual interests, than any 
defects in the representation of the 
people of Basteadl to Parliament. 
But, whether such a conclusion fol- 
low or not, | would beg leave to re- 
commend to those who may iv future, 
through love either * of strife or de- 
bate,” be inclined to signalize them- 
selves in talking largely about nod- 
sense, to reflect, that although tri- 
fling upon some subjects is not only 
excusable, but pleasant, there is one 
which ought never to be trifled with, 
yea, two, the Christian Religion and 
Sincerity. What shall we say then to 
those who heard Mr. Owen's tirade 
upon the errors and mischiefs which 
he declared to be inseparable from 
the Dispensation under which we have 
the happiness to live, and his avowal 
of a desire and design to wipe away 
all those ancient prejudices, in which, 
according to his opinion, the greater 
part of the civilized world has been 
enchained for eighteen hundred years? 
—to those who, with professions of 
piety, morality, religion, and patriot- 
ism, for ever in their mouths, com- 
plimented Mr.Owen upon the design 
and the motive of his undertaking, 
and lament that it is impracticable ! 
—You and 1, Mr. Urban, have passed 
through too many years, not to know 
by experience, that such a flimsy dis- 
guise as that of pretended philanthro- 
py has often covered the most mis- 
chievous schemes: and you qill join 
with me in lamenting that, in spite 
of such experience, any scions of that 
rank weed, which was planted by 
Arius 
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Arius or Socinus perhaps, and watered 
by Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and Tom 
Paine, should be fostered or encou- 
raged under any mistaken notion re- 
specting ils nature or qualities. 

Whe. Reformists boldly avow that 
they build their schemes upon the 
prospect of loosening the sacred bonds 
of society, by undermining that rock 
of bope, which as men and Christians 
is our best and surest anchorage—it 
cerlainly becomes us not to trifle, 
not to compliment, not to hesitate ; 
but boldly, decidedly, and unequivo- 
cally, to conpemn both the motive 
and the method. And this may cer- 
tainly be done without City meetings 
or long speeches. 


Yours, &c. EccLesiasricus. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, Reading, Sept. 4. 


OU have been misled, p. 186, by 
the Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Authors, w a very inaccurate 
account of my friend Partridge, of 
Boston, who was a native of Lin- 
colnshire, and no more related to 
Mrs. Partridge of Salt-hill, or her 
husband, than you are. Having by 
me a sketch of dates, relating to 
himself, which he sent me in 1807, 
1 hasten to send you a more correct 
account. R.N. 
Samuel Partridge ‘was born at Lin- 
coln, in the Parish of St. Swithin, 
July 25, 1750, probably therefore 
July 14, New Style. If then he 
died after that day, he was in his 
sixty-eighth year. His parents were 
both natives of Lincolnshire, and of 
genteel rank. He was never at Eton, 
nor at any other public School, ex- 
cept the Grammar School of Lincoln. 
In 1768 he was entered a Commoner 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford: 
and it was not till 1775 that he was 
chosen a Demy of Magdalen. In 
1172 he took his Bachelor’s degree 
in Arts, and in 1776 was elected a 
Fellow of that College, and in the 
game year took his Master’s degree. 
He had other previous prefermeats, 
but did not become Vicar of Boston 
till 1785. It is true, therefore, that 
he was 32 years Vicar; and he was 
nearly as Jong in the commission of 
the peace. In 1797 he had also the 
Vicarage of Wigtoft cum Quadring, 
from the gift of the Bishop of Liu- 
eola; which living he held with Bos- 
top. He was married twice, but bis 
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first. wife left no surviving children. 
By his second wife, whom he lost in 
1791, he had four children, still liy- 
ing, a son and three daughters. 

His works, 1 believe, are rightly 
enumerated ; with the exception of 
his Critical Articles in the British 
Critic, to which he was a voluntary 
and very useful contributor, from its 
origin to the close of the first series ; 
never receiving any rewuneration for 
hislabour. In writing for that Re- 
view, he was es and circulat- 
ings in a manner calculated for gene- 
ral utility, bis very sound principles 
in Church and State; and there- 
fore he cousidered the patriotic ex- 
ertion as its own reward. ‘“ Labor 
ipse Voluptas.” So testifies of him, 
ove who long knew, and always 
highly esteemed his talents and 
worth. R.N. 

—— 

Mr. Unsan, 44, a 
EING aconstant reader of theGen- 
tleman’s Magazine, | was sorry 

.to find in that of last Mouth, p. 188, 
a very erroneous statement respect- 
ing the late Sir William Wolseley’s fa- 
mily; and, though I have lost a much 
valued parent iv his death, 1 am hap- 
py for your information to state that 
- | Mother is still living 5 and instead 
of my father only having had two 
sons and two daughter-, ve had five 
sons, three of whom are still living, 
Charles, the present Baronet, Henry, 
and William-Edward; William, the 
eldest son, died when only nine years 
of age, and Robert, as slated in 
your Magazine; and seven daugh- 
ters, viz. Charlotte and Sophia died 
when very young, aod Susannah, 
when 19 years of age, and four still 
living, viz. Maria, Charlotte, Caro- 
line, and Cecilia : the three last are 
married; the first to Majer-gen. 
Brown; the second to Robert Haig, 
esq. of Edinburgh ; and the third to the 
Rev. Mr. Prowett, nephew to the 
Bishop of Norwich. My eldest bro- 
ther married, first, the daughter of 
Thomas Clifford, esq. of Tixal Hall, 
Staffordshire, who died in the year 
1811; and in 1812 he married again 
Anne the sister of Anthony Wright, 
esq. of Suffolk. For my own mar- 
riage I refer you to the Scotch Peer- 
age, Earl of Dysart. My brother, 


William Edward, is a Bachelor. 1 
have taken the liberty of giving = 
this 
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this statement, being well convinced 
that all Editors are happy when they 
have an opportunity of rectifying 
any mistakes that may occur io their 
Publications*. Henny Wovserey. 
a 
{It is not without a painful feeling of 
regret that we give insertion to the 
last eommunication of an Old Friend, 
whose zeal in the cause of antient 
English Architecture is well known to 
our Readers. Although we cannot 
approve of the acrimony which some- 
times marked his Correspondence, we 
had a high respect for his talents as a 
draftsman, and his skill in archicec- 
tural antiquities, but above all for his 
integrity, and disinterested persever- 
ance in whatever he considered to be 
correct and just. See our present 
Month’s Obituary, p.285. Epir.) 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 20. 
HE corrections of L'Homme pes 
Cuamps’ p. 31. are of a sample 
with Mr. J. S. Hawkins’s visitation of 
“* Fifty” Churches, which he informs 
us (vol. LXXXIV. Parti. p. 555) he 
“ recollected to have seen ;” though, 
had he in reality been in “‘ one,” he 
probably would have trumpeted out 
the name. Perhapsthis Monsieur ismy 
old friend under a new guise, or else 
he never would have so barefacedly 
set up to defend a question with- 
out the least authority in his hands, 
when I have an exact copy of the 
original document itself before me. 
I repeat, that Dagobert’s monument 
was placed (according to the view) on 
the South side of the choir, and that 
a small altar projected from it, &c. 
It was oo shrine, but a mere table 
with a small embellishment above : 
the dimensions of the whole, by 
roportioning it to the surrounding 
Sates, not more than 12 feet by 9 
feet. There was no intention to insi- 
nuate that this small altar made the 
least part of the high altar. Examin- 
ing well my drawing, it appears as an 
occasional appendage for the purpose 
of celebrating some peculiar festival 
in honour of the Saint, or for the re- 
pose of the soul of ~——w ; there- 
fore placed of course by the memo- 
rial of the latter. The space in pro- 
jection of said table does not in any 
sort hide the scenery of the high altar; 
therefore my description still, 1 pre- 
sume, holds in force. Small altar 
tables made a certain portion, beyoud 
all doubt, of monumental chapels 





* We are particularly so, Epi. 
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(ranged on each side the nave, choir, 
&c.), and were situated interrally at 
their Eastern ends; giving their em- 
bellishment to monumeuts alone, 
are set up at the external West ex- 
tremity thereoft. Proofs of such 
practice still cemain at Wells, Bath, 
Westminster, Tewksbury, St. Alban’s, 
Hexham (here an altar table is ab- 
solutely visible), Winchester, &c. &c. 
1 being fully confirmed in all this, 
what becomes of my Gallic corrector’s 
* corrections,” in my supposing such 
minute enrichment made up w the 
least degree the mass of an high altar? 

The term Cope at this day is ge- 
nerally understood to be the out- 
side habit of a Catholic priest when 
Officiating, and so used by me.—Whe- 
ther “ elevating the host,” or other- 
wise, is correct, isa matier of iodif- 
ference.—I must still, and I hope ever 
shall, retain the ** intense warmth of 
my imagimation,” and the idea of the 
** immense overlayings and settings 
forth of altars and screens.” 

I have with much satisfaction gone 
over the Rev. Mr. Fusbrouke’s new 
edition of “ Manners and Customs of 
the Monks and Nuns of England ;” 
and note that he speaks of small altars 
disposed about our churches with 
curtains to draw round them, &c.— 
* Horn,” I always imagined, as Mr. F. 
informs us, filled-in the perforations 
to our earliest windows, so as toafford 
the light required.‘ Auchorets” 
and their cells; something of this 
kind at Eastern end of South aile 
of choir, at St. Alban’s. At Glou- 
cester Cathedral the crypt retains two 
or three cells, but extremely difficult 
of access, having stone seats and other 
objects, as noticed by Mr. Fosbrooke. 


Yours, &c. J. Carrer. 
—— 
Mr.Unsan, Hathern, Sept. 13. 


bp following pathetic lines are in- 

scribed on an elegant little monu- 
ment, by Bacon, embellished with an 
appropriate bas relief, which has re- 
cently been placed in Prestwould 
Church, co. Leicester, in memory of 
one of the Heroes of Waterloo, no- 
ticed in your vol. LXXXV. i. 645; 
and may not be unacceptable to those 
who are so fortunate as to possess 
the Histery of this County. 





+ lt is to be observed the table in 
“ correction”’ is so disposed as to face 
the West, whereby those at devotion tarn 
to the East as usual, 

“To 
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“© To the Memory of Robert Christo- 
pher Packe, Major of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse Guards Blue, who was 
killed at the Battle of Waterloo, June 
18, 1815, aged 32 years. 

‘His Remains lie buried on the Field; 
and his Parents have raised this com- 
memorative Marble. 


Tho’ manly Virtue, wither’d in the bloom, 

Has sunk for ever to an early tomb, 

We will not mourn for bim, that rais’d 
his band 

To guard the blessings of his native Jand, 

And seal’d, observant of his Country’s 
claim, 

A life of Honour with a death of Fame. 


Pride of thy Parents, gallant Spirit, 
rest ! 

In life belov’d, and in thy end how blest! 

When wild Ambition wav’d his banners 
high, [to die ; 

Fearless, and foremost thou hast dar’d 

And nobly won, on England's brightest 


day, 
A Victor-wreath that shall not fade 
away !” 
I subjoin two other Epitaphs from 
the same Church, which have been 
laced there since the publication of 
Mr. Nichols’s History of the ge 
One of them is for the worthy old 
Gentleman noticed in vol. LXXXI. 
ii. 288; the other for a Sister of the 
Hero above recorded. 
** To the Memory of 
John Noon, Esq. 
of Burton on the Woulds, co. Leicester, 
who died August 25, A.D, 1811, 
aged 70 years. 
Also to Anne his Wife, 
who died December 10, A.D. 1806, 
aged 52 years. 
This Tablet is gratefully inscribed 
by Charles Godfrey Mundy, Esq.” 
** Jn Memory of 
Frances, 

Wife of Robert Andrews, Jun. Esq. 
of Harleston Park, in the County of 
Northampten. 

She was married on the 16th of May, 1799, 
and died on the 13th of Octoher, 1200, 
in the 26th year of her age. 

In the same Vault are deposited 
the remains of her infant son Robert. 
She was the eldest daughter of 
Charles James Packe, Esq. 
by Catharine Clifton, his Wife. 

Her amiable disposition 
rendered her most deservedly lamented 
by her family and friends, 
and by a most affectionate Husband, 
who has caused this Monument 
to be erected.” 

Yours, &c. A TRAVELLER. 


Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 15. 

S$ innovations, either in Church 

or State, are extremely danger- 

ous, I cannot see, without great con- 

cern, the confusion which is likely to 

follow upon a change, of no great im- 

portance in itself perhaps, in the mode 

of conferring Degrees in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

I think that it was some time ago 
announced by that learned body, 
that in future the superior degree 
in one of the faculties was to be 
that of Doctor of Civil Law, instead 
of LL.D. as had been the practice in 
times past. So far all was well. It 
was, probably, a matter of perfect 
indifference to Marshal Prince Blu- 
cher, whether he were a Doctor of 
Civil or Canon Law (though some 
puaster might perhaps doubt it); but 
it surely could never be intended by 
such a regulation that those who had 
already graduated, should be deprived 
of their antient academical honours: 
and yet I perceive that the venerable 
Bishops of Durham and Winchester 
have been shorn of part of their titles, 
and now stand D.C.L. as if they had 
graduated but yesterday. I ver 
much question the right of the Uni- 
versity thus to change a title once 
conferred; and it appears the more 
extraordinary, that in so many in- 
stances (reference being made to their 
Annual Calendar) they should appear 
to have done so; and yet that the 
Regent, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and the Duke of York, should 
still remain at the head of the re- 
splendent catalogue with LL.D. at- 
tached to their respective titles. 

Consistency is so much to be ad- 
mired, and the reverse so much to 
be deprecated, especially in such a 
quarter, that I “ some better 
excuse can be made for this appa- 
rent absurdity, than that it has 
arisen from the influence of fashion; 
like the laying aside of full -bot- 
tomed wigs for those jockey sub- 
stitutes in which the Judges indulge 
themselves, and which, if the rage 
for innovation should extend from 
the heads of Houses to the Episco- 
pal Bench, may, ere long, present 
us with natty crops and bob scratches 
as accompaniments to the Lawn and 
the Mitre. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to add, 
that I am an old-fashioned fellow, 
and formerly LL. = 

r. 
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AN ORATORY 















Mr. Urban, Aus. 30. 
HE accompanying View of an 
Oratory, or Stone Pulpit, in the 

Abbey-gardens at Shrewsbury (see 
Plate I.) will be best illustrated by 
the following extracts from ** Some 
Account of the aotient and present 
State of Shrewsbury,” published ano- 
nymously in 1810, but now known to 
be the production of the Rev. Hugh 
Owen, A.M. F.S.A ; a Work which, 
though humble in appearance, reé- 
flects the highest credit on its Author, 
as an intelligent Autiquary *. 


“The remain of this antient Abbey 
that merits most. attention, perhaps, is 
a beautiful little structure yn the South 
side of the garden: its plan is octagon, 
six feet in diameter. Some broken 
steps, which did not belong to it origi- 
nally, lead through a narrow flat arched 
door on the East, to the inside. The 
South part stands upon a fragment of 
the rus. The corresponding side 
projects considerably from the wall, 
resting upon a single corbel, termi- 
nating in a hedd. From this point it 
gradually swells, bound with a ‘multi- 
tude of delicate ribbed mouldjngs, until 
it forms the basement under the floor. 
An obtuse dome of stone-work is sus- 
pended over the whole, at about eight 
feet from the base, supported on six 
narrow pointed arches, rising from pil- 
lars similar to the mullions of windows. 
One of the remaining sides of the octa- 
gon is a solid blank wall, and in the 
other is the door. The roof witbin is 
vaulted on eight ribs, which spring from 
the wall, immediately under the cavity 
of the dome. At their crossing in the 
centre is a boss, bearing a representa- 
tion of the crucifixion, considerably re- 
lieved. The spaces between the divi- 
sions of the three Northern arches, 
four feet above the bottom, are filled up 
with stone pannels, over which they are 
entirely open; a circumstance which, 
by admitting the light, is productive of 
a beautiful effect. On the centre pan- 
nel are two small figures in elegant ta- 
bernacles ; in one of these is the figure 
of an angel, in the vther that of a wo- 
man whom he is addressing: the whole 
seems intended to represent the Annun- 
ciation. The right hand pannel is em- 
bellished with images of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, bearing their respective Sym- 
bols, with similar enrichments; and 
that on the left. bas two figures in mo- 





* This Work is reviewed in vol, 
LXXX. ii. pp. 458, 550. Enbir. 
Gent. Mac, September, 1817. 
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nastic habits, one of them a female, 
probably St. Wenefrid, the other a 
monk: the height of every figure is 18 
inches. The arches on the Southern 
side are without ornaments, and are 
now quite open two feet from the floor, 
The beauty of this singular fragment, 
which is conceived to be not older than 
the time of Henry VII. is much height- 
ened by the luxuriant ivy that mantles 
it, and the mellow tint of its stone, 
which is grey ; whilst all the other re- 
mains of the Abbey are of a heavy deep 
red, ; 

“ Few subjects, so diminutive, have 
more excited the conjecture of the Antj- 
quary, or the adiniration of the Artist. 
It is generally denominated an Oratory ; 
and is so called by Mr. Pennant, byt 
without any good reason; The Romis 
Oratories were closets, or little private 
apartments in a large bouse or castle, 
usually adjoining a bedchamber, with a 
small altar and book-stand for private 
devotion, to which this building bas no 
resemblance. 

** As among our rumerous conventual 
antiquities there does not seem to exist 
any thing exactly similar, it is not easy 
to asceriain its specific use. That it 
was raised for the purpose of public 
speaking, its form appears to indicate, 
for almost every antient stone pulpit 
within a church that remains with us, 
projects thus from the wall, as the beau- 
tiful ones at Worcester, Wolverhampton, 
and Nantwich; aud hence it has been 
ealled a preaching-cross, such as were 
common in monasteries, standing in the 
open air, of which we have a fine speci- 
men in the convent of the black friars at 
Hereford. That building, which is an 
hexagon, and open on every side, was 
probably surrounded by the cloisters, 
where a large concourse of people might 
attend, under cover, to the preaching of 
the friars, who greatly affected address- 
ing the multitude from these kind of 


_pulpits. There seems, however, to be 


one essential difference between such 
Structures, and that in question; the 
preaching-cross was a completely * in- 
sulated building, but the pulpit at 


. Shrewsbury, evidently connected with, 


and formed a part of some other. The 
dome, also, does not appear calculated 
for the suj port of a crucifix of the mag- 
nitude of those with which the building 
at Hereford, and similar structures, were 
crowned, It is imagined, and perhaps 





* “The pulpit in the first quadrangle 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, thobgh it 
bas wu cross, is, it Must be owned, in 
sqme degree an exception tu this rule.” 

with 
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with more appearance of probability, 
that this was the pulpit within the refec- 
tory, from whence, by the rule of St. 
Benedict, one of the junior brethren 
was enjoined to read or recite aloud a 
subject of divinity to the monks, who 
were seated below at dinner, a custom 
still preserved in some of our college 
halls at the Universities. There can be 
no doubt that the refectory or monks’ 
dining-hall was in or near this spot; 
for in all the monastic remains of the 
kingdom where this edifice is entire, or 
can be traced, it is found attached to 
that portion of the great cloyster which 
faced the nave of the church, and which 
is the exact situation of this beautiful 
ruin®. The fragment on which it rests, 
it is conceived, was the South wall of 
the refectory, from which it projected 
into tbe hall, the masonry having 
clearly been continued on towards the 
East and West. The entrance to it 
from the room below, was, no doubt, 
by a flight of steps worked within the 
thickness of the wall, as is the case in 
the refectories at Fountains, Beaulieu, 
and Worcester Monasteries. The three 


arches on the South have evidently been 
glazed, because these looked into the 
open air, whilst the others which looked 
inwards have no such appearance; the 
plainness of the one, and the richness 
of the other side, seem to strengtben 


the opinion. If it be objected, that 
such a building appears too large for the 
interior of a room, it should be under- 
stood, that the halls of considerable ab- 
beys were not less than 100 feet in 
length+. Perhaps the remain most si- 
milar to this at Shrewsbury, is a stone 
pulpit in the refectory of the Abbey of 
Beaulieu, which, since the Dissolution, 
has been used as a parish church. This 
springs from a bracket in the wall, pro- 
jects far into the room, and in form and 
size is very like the former, was it di- 
vested of its canopy; but though it has 
no covering of that kind suspended im- 
mediately over the reader’s head, there 
is an arch behind which forms a cano- 
pied recess, with two glazed windows 
looking outwards{. The same appears 
at Worcester, except that there do not 
seem to have been any outward windows.” 
Yours. &c. N. 

* * As at Worcester, Chester, Glou- 
eester, Durham, Fountains, &c.” 

+ “That of Battel is 150; of Wor- 
cester 120.” 

~ “That this was undoubtedly the 
reader’s pulpit of the refectory, an an- 
tient manuscript assures us. See Grose's 
Antiquities.—The pulpit at Beaulieu is 
engraved in Gent. Mag. April, 1796, vol. 
LXVI. p. 289.” 
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Mr.Unsax, Shrewsbury, Aug.i8. 
HE inclosed observations on tint- 
ing Water-colour Drawings, by 

the late Rev. J. Gardnor, Vicar of 
Battersea, who was distinguished for 
his attachment to the Arts, and whu 
published ** Views on the Rhine,” 
&ec. in 1788, is worth preserving. 
The letter is addressed to Mr. T. Ri- 
chards of Birmingham, a very old 
and intimate friend, and an Artist of 
merit, who died at an advanced age 
in June last. (see p. 184.) D. P. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ Agreeable to your request I have 
enclosed you the method which I use 
for tinting Water-colour Drawings. To 
an Artist like yourself they will probably 
be of little service ; but, if they afford 
you the smallest gratification, or any 
hint that will add to your own chaste 
style of colouring, it will be truly grati- 
fying to, Dear Sir, your friend, 

* JosepH GARDNOR. 
“* Battersea, May 29, 1789. 

“In the first place, get some royal 
paper, which is thick and substantial, 
draw out the outlines of your landscape 
with great precision and exactness, with 
black lead, then draw out the form of 
the clouds very faintly, only just to be 
seen, for if they are rubbed out after 
the colour is placed, the colour will 
likewise be diminished; then if there be 
any dark clouds wash them with India 
ink and water mixed up in a little 
cup, very faint; but before you begin 
the sky you must damp the back of your 
drawing with water and a sponge, other- 
wise you cannot lay a soft smvoth shade, 
because it willdry toosoon. When the 
first shade is made, you wash it over 
again with the same colour, which will 
make it twice as dark; but not till the 
former shade is dry. If you have to do 
with light clouds, you must wash the 
blue round the outline, and be as expe- 
ditious as possible, otherwise it will dry; 
and follow the outlines exactly, other- 
wise you will have stiff forms. When 
the blue comes to the dark clouds, you 
must not wach round them, for that 
will make a line; but you must carry 
the blue over at least part of the dark 
cloud. The management of the sky is 
the most difficult part, but no white is 
ever used, the paper being left instead. 
That being done, shade that you mixed 
in India ink for the dark clouds, and 
use that shade constantly over and over 
again till you get near the front, then 
mix a stronger shade, and repeat that 
over till it becomes dark enough, and 
sv te the front, making a complete India 

ink 
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ink drawing, except that the whole 
is atone lower than common; because 
when the colour comes it will cause an 
additional strength. That being done, 
wash the distance, if a great way off, 
with a very blue purple; if nearer, a 
reddish purple; if still nearer, a little 
yellow mixed with it; so that the nearer 
objects are, (he more they must partake 
of their natural colours; and the more 
distant they are, the more they partake 
of the aeriai colours. Wash the whole 
drawing slightly with proper colours ; 
but if you wash one place twice while it 
is wet, the India ink will wash off, there- 
fore | would wash with a large brush. 
When you come to the front, as you 
wish to have it forcible, it is more ne- 
cessary to put warm colours than strong 
dark ones: Roman Bistre, for instance, 
is the best front colour in the world. 
Observe, that the colours for this pur- 
pose should be all transparent ; so that 
by washing one colour upon another 
you will have a clearer tint than any 
body colour can prod In bing 
the skies the brush must be a very large 
camel-hair one. J. G.” 





Mr. Urnsan, August 6. 
i your Magazine for June 1789, 
you have inserted a Letter from 
a Correspondent, upon Longevity, 
with the view of proving that the 
study of Musick, when principally ap- 
plied to composition, contributes to 
at with a peculiar influence. This 
opinion may have its foundation in 
truth, as far as that many celebrated 
composers of musick were long-lived ; 
but a similar list may be adduced of 
famous Sculptors, which offers afairer 
comparisoa thau of Painters. A simi- 
lar ubservation may apply to Mathe- 
maticians, and be coufirmed by as 
many ingtances. As your Correspond- 
ent on given a short, and rather im- 
perfect, list of Musical Authors, 1 am 
induced to offer the following: 
Longevity of Musicians of different 
Nations. 
Tallis, ob. 1585, -  - 
Bird (his scholar), —— 
Dr. Child (having been Organist 
of St. George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor, 60 years), - : - 
Dr. Wilsovu, - 
Dr. Turner, 
Dr. Holder, 
Dr. Creighton, 
Dr. Leveridge, 
Dr. Pepusch, 


- wt. 85 
80 


90 
79 
88 
82 
90 
90 
85 


Longevity of eminent Musicians and Sculptors. 
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- wt. 75 
74 
70 
69 
89 
86 
80 
84 
80 
™8 
76 
82 
80 
80 


Handel, - 
Dr. Arne, - 
Stanley, © 
Dr. Boyce, - 
Dr. Harrington, 
Dr. Burney, - 
Dr. Randal, - 
Paesello, 
Castrucci, 
Tartoni, 
Guglielmi, 
Gewiniani, 
Hays, - 
Faustina (his wife), 
Cervetto, - - 
Longevity of Sculptors: 
Michel Angelo, - ~- ob. 
Bernini, - 
Donatello, - 
P. Puget, - 
J.B. Tubi, - 
J. de Bologna, 
Gbiberti, - 
Bardinelli, - 


$ 


zt. 90 
82 
83 
72 
70 
st 
83 
72 
70 
17 
65 
80 
ot 
87 
95 
76 
75 
14 
17 


Sarazin, 

S. Guillain, 

F. Girardon, - 
A. Coysevox, 
Le Pautre, - 
Vancleve, - 
Michael Anguier, 
Francis Aoguier, 
N. Coston, - 
J. B. Le Moyne, 
L.S. Adam, - 
M. Rhysbrack, 75 
T. Reynauldin, - 79 

A Selection of the names of Painters 
who have individually attained to ex- 
treme longevity would not be equally 
in proof as the above which | have 
given of Sculptors; because the ma- 
jority of painters, in all countries, of 
any degree of eminence, isin a propor- 
tion of at least tea to one. 

Your former Correspondent attri- 
butes to the equanimity which is 
generally enjoyed by those who suc- 
cessfully pursue the practice or pro- 
fession of the arts, the “ length of . 
days,” which appears to have been 
the lot of sv many of them, in com- 
parison with other men whose minds 
or bodies have been more actively 
employed. This is a subject for phi- 
losophical discussion, and I should be 
gratified by reading the opinion’ of 
some of your learned friends in your 


future pages. 
Yours, &c. €.M. d. 
A Cur- 
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A Contempiative Ramste. 

HAVE often thought that there 

is great sublimity as well as 
beauty in a serene Summer’s even- 
ing, after the sun has sunk below 
our hemisphere. A profound tran- 
quillity seems to pervade the face 
of universal Nature; the sultry heats 
of the day have given place to the 
shades of approaching night, which 
heightens the solemn aspect with 
which the face of Nature seems en- 
circled. Distended with a secret joy, 
the eye bounds over the scene which 
rises before it, and marks the varied 
objects which present themselves :— 
the woods, unruffled by the breeze, 
point their variegated foliage to- 
wards Heaven in silent majesty ;— 
the herds recumbent, or uncon- 
sciously grazing ;—the fields cloath- 
ed in a mantle of verdant green ;— 
the deep roar of the distant cataract, 
aided by the soft murmuring of a 
neighbouring rill, combine io tran- 
quillizing the mind, and inspiring a 
devotional frame. 

Lost in centemplative emotions 
the eye wanders on, and finds no 
limit to its range, until the whole 
country within the reach of its vi- 
sion lies pictured before it, varie- 
gated under a thousand different 
forms and imposing appearances. — 
Inspired with sensations of gratitude 
and delight, the spectator raises his 
eye towards Heaven, and considers 
the vaulted firmament now darken- 
ing with the dusky hue of evening. 
The Westera sky still glowing with 
the bright lines of departing day, of- 
fers a vast and unbounded expanse 
to his imagination; and the stars in- 
credibly remote, as they successively 
appear darting their faint beams 
upon the giddy sight, heighten the 
grandeur and sublimity of the scene; 
and seem as if lighted up in some 
unknown universe, by some power 
foreign to that which created these 
elemeats. ‘These gradually and im- 
perceptibly increase upon the spec- 
tator, until at length the whole con- 
cave of Heaven glitters with the light 
of ten thousand fires, and pour its 
wide effulgence around the solitary 
individual ; whose thoughts, lost in 
immensity, are wandering amidst 
new worlds, and remain quite un- 
conscious of the dim spot upon 
which he treads. 

On such an evening, feeling in a 





contemplative frame of mind, averse 
to the noise and bustle which always 
mark the busy hauats of men, I 
sought in retirement that relief 
which solitude is often wont to give. 
Emerging from the village, | quickly 
passed the Church yard which marks 
its extent, and ruminating on the va- 
rious objects which rose about me, 
walked unconsciously on, until I 
found myself iv a spacious field, 
beautiful in its various scenery, and 
highly caleulated for the retreat of 
the individual tor whom solitude has 
charms. A grove of majestic beeches 
on one hand reared their lotty heads 
in sullen state towards Heaven, be- 
neath whose shade, at the foot of a 
declivity, flowed in gentle, but deep 
murmurs, a river which served as its 
boundary ; before me rose a double 
row oi venerable elms, which ex- 
tended as far as the eye cuuld reach, 
whilst on the other, the country pre- 
sented an open aspect to a cousider- 
able exient. 

The moon was now rising, and had 
chased away the dark shades of even- 
ing, which had previously began to 
close fast around me, avd to envelope 
the face of Nature; the hum of the 
distant village, with the occasional 
tinkling of the sheep-bell, broke at 
intervals ou my ear; aud the sooth- 
ing murmurs of the neighbouring 
river powerfully aided the solemnity 
of the landscape which exhibited it- 
self on either side, Tranquillized 
with a secret emotion bordering 
upon awe, [ lifted my eyes towards 
Heaven, and surveyed the trembling 
vault sparkling with lights suok in 
illimitable ether. The moon, emerg- 
ed from the hurizon, presently shone 
with resplendent majesty, and ip si- 
lent pomp poured the broad efful- 
gence of her light over the race of 
mortals which people this terrestrial 
globe; the generality of whom, im- 
mersed in sordid pursuits, absorbed 
with the trivial events of the pass- 
ing hour, remain heedless of the un- 
bounded prospect, and the exhilar- 
ating views which dilate the soul, un- 
clogged with the fetters of earth. I 
fixed my eyes on her disk—indescrib- 
able emotions of pleasure aud of awe 
took possession of my frame. I re- 
mained lost in contemplation, whilst 
a rising train of ideas successively oc- 
cupied the mind. Various have been 
the speculations, endless the conjec- 
tures, 
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tures, which have agitated the learned 
concerning yon bright orb of night: 
her circumference, her surface, the 
mean of her distance, her relative 
situation with regard to other bo- 
dies, the laws by which her revolu- 
tions are governed and circumscrib- 
ed:—all have been determined with 
the most persevering care, and with 
all the precision of which objects so 
remote from human observation can 
possibly admit. Geometry has mea- 
sured her, the telescopic art has been 
applied in its most powerful effect in 
order to ascertain her magnitude, the 
nature of her existence, and what are 
her probabie contents; and yet how 
little do we kuow of her actual state 
and dependencies! Whether she be 
inhabited, is a question which all the 
mathematicians, astronomers, and 
men of science which ever exisied 
are unable to determine, and which 
the profoundest inquiry, the most 
acute research, and the loftiest spe- 
culation, from the creation to the 
present day, have uot afforded us cer- 
tain and infallible ground whereon 
to decide. But though Science has 
not afforded us proofs, she has, by 
unfolding vast discoveries, given a 
colour to numberiess conjectures, and 
left sufficient room, by reasoning from 
analogy, to suspect it to be formed 
for purposes not inferior to those of 
our own planet. 

Our finite vision, accelerated by 
artificial aid, has determined it to be 
spherical, a vast globe,—diversified 
in a maoner nearly resembling our 
earth; into land and water, moun- 
tains intersected with valleys, watered 
probably with rfvers and fountains, 
and vegetating with the same pro- 
portionable degree of luxuriance 
which attends the planet on which 
we live. ‘These are strong presump- 
tions of its being the abode of ani- 
mated and intellectual beings. But 
if inhabited, by whom? What are 
the beings destined to people a ter- 
ritory which has ever remained so 
inaccessible to human knowledge? 
Doubtiess by a race of mortals, 
doomed, like ourselves, to exist in 
an imperfect slate of finite energies 
and mental vision; chained like our- 
selves to the surface of that revolv- 
ing sphere around which they vege- 
tate: but possibly of a different con- 
formation in their material frame, 
and endowed with far higher capa- 


4 coniemplative Ramble. 
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cities; although finite, they may ex- 
ist less vulnerable by the numerous 
ills which must ever attend mortal 
lifs, and wholly ignorant of the petty 
vexations which assail our fleeting 
nature. Possibly an intelligence of 
these unknown regions may even 
now be looking towards our planet, 
aud speculating as to its probable 
capacity, and hazarding conjectures 
as to the forms, number, and intel- 
lectual state of the animated beings 
who inhabit it; they may speculate, 
and their fancy may create a thou- 
sand forms, huge, mis-shapen, unna- 
tural; aud while imagination is thus 
at work, they may proudly assume 
in point of superiority, the sove- 
reignty of the universe, and secretly 
adore that Providence who has ea- 
stamped his image on them alone in 
his wide domain of creation. Whilst 
these revolving ideas passed in rapid 
succession across the mind, wrapt in 
profound thought, my senses wander- 
ed unconsciously to scenes still more 
remote; and unmind!ul of the damp 
vapours of evening, which had be- 
gun to ascend around me, I surveyed 
the glittering concave of Heaven, and 
pursued my speculations in regions 
prodigiously removed from the spot 
of earth on which I stood. The 
thread of my excursive suliloquy was 
resumed. 

“Those planets which shine with 
so bright and steadfast a light, may, 
by the same analogy, by reasonable 
assumptions, deducible from the same 
principles, be supposed to form 
spheres of like aspect, and an atmo- 
sphere teeming with the arimating 
and vegetative principle of life, and 
inhabited by a race of mortals ap- 
proximating still higher in the scale 
of intellectual being. Here reason 
may assume a widened scope of know- 
ledge, and discernment, far beyond our 
utmost powers of conception, Their 
moral endowments may also be pro- 
portionably increased, and their na- 
ture, although still finite, rise supe- 
rior to the petty calamities which 
have damped our highest joys, and 
mingle unwelcome remembrances 
with our most ardent and aspiring 
dreams of happiness. Oh! could we 
climb those remote spheres, and at- 
tain those towering heights of men- 
tal capacity,— that comprehensive 
grasp of vision which probably dis- 
tinguishes these unkaoown ——— 

ow 
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how contemptuously should we view 
these dull natures which we left be- 
hind us! Having surmounted these 
heights, however, we should, pro- 
bably, perceive ourselves yet at the 
same infinite distance from the con- 
summated goal of Omniscience. 
Other spheres may revolve far above 
that in which our prospects were 
centered,—other natures may pos- 
sibly as far transcend their under- 
standings, as theirs transcend our 
own, and those faint specks of light 
which to astronomers seem extin- 
guished in the illim:table ether which 
surrounds them, may, in the regions 
here contemplated, shine luminaries 
of the first magnitude, and sfford 
their inhabitants far higher facilities 
for exploring the secrets and the re- 
cesses of the universe.” 

Wrapt in a pleasing delirium, my 
imagwation ascenced as my thoughts 
grew more serious and intent; | know 
not to what regions | might have 
been transported, when the shrill tone 
of the neighbouring Church clock at 
once broke in upon my speculations, 
and reminded me that the hours fast 
approached which Nature had des- 
tined for the rep. se of mortals. 

—— 

Mr. Urnsan, Augrst 24. 
OUR Obituary, for an unbroken 
series of 87 years, is a most in- 

teresting and useful register. If the 
same sort of record could be carried 
farther back, it would be still more 
valuable. The Historical Register 
commences with 1714, and is con- 
tinued till after the commencement 
of your Work in 1731. At the end 
of every volume is a Chronological 
Diary. I have extracted from it the 
following Obituary, rejecting for the 
most part all names which occur ei- 
ther in the last ample edition of the 
Biographical Dictionary, or in the 
Peerages and Baronetages in present 
use. It will strike an accurate reader 
of these Diaries how few names are 
to be found in them which are not in- 
cluded in some one of these Works. 
Mr. A. Chalmers’s diligence indeed 
cannot be too highly commended. 
Yours, &c. 
Obituary from 1714 to 1731. 

715. June 24, Died, John Partridge, 
the famous Almanack-maker. 

1715. Aug. 28. Dr. Wiiliam Higden, 
prebendary of Canterbury, minister of 
Shadwell, and autbor of the book eu- 


Obituary of eminent Persons 1714—1731. 


[Sept. 


titled “ A View of the English Consti- 
tution.” 

1716. Aug, 21. - Sir John Hawles, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Solicitor-general to King 
William. 

1716. Oct. 15. At Oxford, Mr. White, 
author of a Paraphrase on Isaiah. 

1716. Oct. 23. Simon Lord Fanshaw, 
Remembrancer of the Exchequer. 

1716. Dee. 2. Dr. West, prebendary 
of Winchester. 

1716. Dec. 2. Viscount Scudamore, 
M. P. for Hereford. 

1718. Sept. 16. Sir Philip Meadows, 
sen. knt. xt. 94. Envoy to Denmark 
under O. Cromwell, 1657; Commis- 
sioner of Trade, &c. in the reign of King 
William and Queen Anne. 

1718. Nov. 5. Sir William Oldis, knt, 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 

1718. Dec. 27. The wife of Sir Ri- 
chard Steele. 

1719. Feb. 11. Rowland Holt, esq. 
brother to Lord Chief Justice Holt. 

1719. April 4. Sir Thomas Powys, 
knt. a Judge K.B. in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

1719. April 7. Countess of Oxford, 
widow of Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 

1719. Aug. 13. John Lord Colepeper. 

1719. Aug. 21. Samuel Stebbing, So- 
merset herald. 

1719. Sept. 7. Dr. Harris, F. R. S. 
rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, 
author of the Dictionarium Technicum. 

1723. Feb. 11. Hildebrand, Lord Al- 
lington, in an advanced age. 

1723. Aug. 15. Villiers, called 
Earl of Buckingham. 

1723. May 18. Sir Thomas Colepeper, 
bart. of Preston Hall, Kent, M. P. for 
Maidstone. 

1723. June 1. Thomas Wood, of Lit- 
tleton, co. Middlesex, esq. 

1723. Sept.29. Rachel, Lady Russel, 
et. 86, daughter and cobeir of Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 

1723.Dee. 26. Sir GriffithTalbot, xt. 82, 
brother to the late Duke of Tyrconnel. 

1724. June 5. Henry Sacheverell, D. D. 

1724. June 8, Charles O’Hara, Lord 
Tyrawley. 

1724. Jan. 20. William Lowndes, of 
Chesham, co. Bucks, esq. Secretary to 
the Treasury, and M. P. for East Loo. 

1724. Feb. 13. Rev. William Beau- 
voir, dean of Bocking in Essex, and 
rector of St. Saviour’s in Guernsey. 

1724. April 7. Francis Trefusis, of 
Trefusis, in Cornwall, esq. formerly 
M. P. for Penrhyn. 

1724> July 11. Mrs. Manley, author of 
the Atalantis, daughter of Sir Roger 
Manley, knt. formerly Governorof Jersey. 

1724. Aug. 10. John Egerton, of 
Tatton Park in Cheshire, esq. 

1724. 
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1724. Oct. 7. Mrs. Hesther Egerton, 
widow of the Hon. Thomas Egerton, 
uncle of Scroop Egerton, Duke of 
Bridgewater. She was daughter of Sir 
John Busby, of the County of Bucks. 

1725. Feb. 24. Sir John Pratt, knt. 
Lord Chief Justice. 

1725. March 12. Henry Hoare, esq. 
an eminent goldsmith and banker in 
Fleet-street, son of Sir Rich. Huare, knt. 
who in 1712 was Lord Mayor of London. 

1725. March 25. Sir Miles Warton, 
of Beverley, co. York, knt. 

1725. April 12. Thomas Busby, LL. D. 
minister of Addington, Bucks. 

1725. June }. George Stanhope, esq. 
captain of a company in Col. Egerton’s 
regiment, only son of George Stanhope, 
Dean of Canterbury. 

1725. June 15. Cheyney, Lord Cole- 
peper, aged 85. 

1725. July 31. Lady Mary Vere, 
daughter of Aubrey, last Earl of Oxford 
of that name. 

1725. Dec. 7. Alexander Nisbet, esq. 
author of several treatises on Heraldry. 

1726. May 2. Sir Richard Sandys, of 
Northbourne in Kent, last baronet of 
that family. 

1726. May 20. Sir Hewet Aucher, of 
Bishopsbourne in Kent, last baronet of 
that family. 

1726. Oct. 27. Capt. Jobn Stevens, 
author of a Spanish and English Dic- 
tionary, 

1726. . Nov. 7. John Waller, of Gre- 

ry’s, co. Bucks, esq 
wr 98. Dec. 4. At Dublin, Richard 
West, esq. Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and M, P, for Bodmyn. 

1727. July 2. John Parnel, esq. a 
judge K. B. in Ireland. 

1727. July 12. Henry Curwen, esq. 
of Workington, co. Cumberland. 

1727. Nov. 26. Edward Russell, Earl 
of Orford, xt. 76, s. p. 

1728. April 24. Awnsham Churchill, 
esq. stationer to the King, formerly an 
eminent bookseller in Paternoster-row, 
and M. P. for Dorchester. 

1728. May 27. William Cheyney, Vis- 
count Newhaven (a Scotch Peer), et. 71. 
Title extinct. 

1728, June 7. Jonathan Rashleigh, 
of Menabilly, co, Cornwall, esq. 

1728. July 18. Abraham Markland, 
D.D. Prebendary of Winchester, aged 90. 

1728. July 26. John Freind, M. D. 
first physician to the Queen, author of 
“*The Account of Lord Pete*borough’s 
Conduct in Spain.” 

1728. July 31. Paul Jodrell, esq. 
late clerk of the House of Commons. 

1728. Sept. 4. Sir Peter Delmé, knt. 
alderman of Lond. and Lord Mayor 1724. 


1728. Sept. 5. William Dowdeswell, 
of Pool Court, co. Worcester, esq. 

1728. Sept. 8. Francis Cottington, of 
Fonthill Abbey, co. Wilts, esq. 

1728. Nov. 5. John Lely, esq. son of 
Sir Peter Lely the famous Painter. 

1729. Feb. 12, Richard West, esq. 
father of the late Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. 

1729. Sept.24. Peter Le Neve, esq. 
Norroy King at Arms. 

1730. April 16. The youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Steele. 

1730. Jan. 20. Mr. Robert Antrobus, 
fellow of Peterbouse, Cambridge, many 
years sub-master of Eton School. 

1730. July 14. Mr. Samuel Parker, 
son of the Bishop of Oxford of that name, 
and author of several learned works ; 
among others of the “ Bibliotheca Bib- 
lica,"’ &c. He refused to take the 
oaths at the Revolution, and continued 
a Nonjuror to the time of his death. 

—a 


Mr. Ursan, August 18. 
[* your Magazine for December, 

1812, are printed copies of some 
entries from the Parish Register of 
Fotherby, of the names of the chil- 
dren of William Whichcote, esq. and 
Margaret, Lady South, his wife. I 
now send you copies of some other 
eatries from the same Register, and 
some particulars respecting Fotherby 
and Brackenborough, a hamlet in 
that parish. 

The Register begins in 1568. 

“1572. Mr. Thomas Clefforthe, bu- 
ried the 24th day of June. 

1583. Jane Cleffurthe, baptized the 
24th day of March. 

1584. Jane Clefforthe, buried the 24th 
day of August. 

1585. Judeth Clefforthe, baptized the 
25th of October. 

1585. Geurge Clefforthe, baptized the 
2ist day of September. 

1586. Judeth Clefforth, buried the 6th 
day of November. 

1587. Maudlin Clefforth, baptized the 
2d day uf November. 

1588. Thomas Clefforth, buried the 
Qist day of June. 

1592. Jane Clefforth, baptized the 4th 
day of July. 

1593. Mrs. Elizabeth Clefforthe, bu- 
ried the 24th day of May. 

1598. Robert Clefforth, baptized the 
@d day of December. 

1599. Robert Ciefforth, buried the 
24th day of February. 

1640. Mr. George Cliford, buried the 
13th day of April.” 
Vicars, 
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Vicars, &c. of Fotherby, from the 
year 1619. 

«€ Thomas Robinson, vicar of Fotber- 
by, buried 1619. 

1619. John Markham, vicar. 

1646. Francis Markham, vicar. 

1675. Andrew Moore, vicar. 

1680. Thomas Drury, curate. 

1689. William Kettlewell, curate. 

1711. Johu Townraw, curate. 

1728. John Mattison, minister. 

1762. John Goodwin, M. A. minister. 

1808. Robert Uvedale, M. A. vicar.” 

In the reign of Kiog Edward III. 
William de Roos was lord of the ma- 
nor of Fotherby, and John Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby was lord of the ma- 
nor of Fulstow, with its members in 
Fotherby, &c. Fotherby is a vicarage 
in the patronage of the Crown, and 
the yearly value of it is about 150/. 
The rectory was fettverly appro- 
priated to North Ormesby Abbey *. 
The endowment of Fotherby refers to 
that of Ormesby t. 

Thomas de Misenden was lord of 
Brackenborough manor, temp. Edw. 
Ill. The Clifford family (a younger 
branch of the Cliffords, Earls of Cum- 
herland) afterwards owned it. Wil- 
liam Whichcote, esq. resided there in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell. The 
manor now belongs to the Heneage 
family. R.U. 


Mr. Urnsan, August 18. 
N 1812 was published an edition of 
* The great Importance of a Reli- 

gious Life considered. To which are 
added, some Morning and Evening 
Prayers. Revised.” 

The Editor in bis Preface informs 
the publick, that, for reasons which 
he there assigus, he has judged it 
proper to make some omissions; and, 
having done so, that he also thought 
it right, in justice to the original au- 
thor, to accompany the publication 
with an explicit statement of the fact. 
This Preface was subscribed J. D. 

Your Correspondent O—n R-—d, 
in the Supplement to vol. LXXXYII. 
Part I. p. 593, expresses his persua- 


sion, resting, as he observes, on 
*‘ grounds” which “are far from 
being light,” that the Editor of the 
abovementioned book was the late 
Dr. Disney; and further declares, 
that “an unauthorised contradiction 
of it, therefore, wil! fail to convince” 
him that he is mistaken in this opinion. 

From these expressions it should 
seem that every thing relative to this 
publication bad been so studiously in- 
volved in mystery, as to require no 
inconsiderable degree of acuteness 
and diligence to make any discovery 
respecting it; but as Tam able from 
personal knowledge to affirm, that 
there was al no period of the transac- 
tion any design or idea of concea!- 
ment, it appears to me, Mr. Urbana, 
rather extraordinary, that any in- 
quiry, even the slightest, should have 
failed to elicit the truth. However, 
since O oR d does not yet 


seem to have attained absolute cer- 


tainty upon the subject, 1 will endea- 
vour to assist him in his progress to- 
wards it, by telling him (what num- 
bers as well as myself could have told 
him five years ago) that Dr. Disney 
was the Editor; aud that he never 
made a secret of it. Indeed the let- 
ters J.D. in the first edition supplied 
no very obscure intimation of the 
fact, independently of all internal 
evidence; and when, in the second 
edition (also published in 1812), those 
letters appeared, combined in a cy- 
pher well known to be a fac-simile of 
that which was his invariable signa- 
ture, wheuever he did not write his 
name at full length, it amounted to 
litle less than demonstration. 

The list of Dr. Disney’s publica- 
tions, given in your present Volume, 
p- 189, which your Correspondent 
consulted in expectation of finding in 
it a notice of the revised edition of 
“ The Great Importance,” &c. is in- 
complete, vot only in this particular, 
but in several others. ‘The most 
comprehensive and accurate catalogue 
which has yet appeared will be found 
subjoined to a Sermon by the Rev. 





* An abbey of Nuns of the Order of St. Gilbert, founded, according to some au- 
thors, by Gilbert, son of Robert de Ormesby; but, according to the pedigree of 
the Ormesby family, in the British Museum, by Sir Oswald de Ormesby, knt. in 


the reign of King Henry II, 


The Ormesbys were seated at North Ormesby in Lin- 


colnshire, from the Conquest till the reign of King Charles J. and were allied to 
the Langtons of Langton, and other very antient and respectable families of that 


county. 


+ “ Vicar’ in Ece’a de Fotherby q’ est eoidem simili modo est ordinata ut Vica- 
ria in Ece’a de Ormesby q’ valet iiij marc’.” 


Thomas 
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Thomas Jervis, intituled, “* The Me- 
morial of the Just,” which was 
reached on occasion of the death of 
his lamented friend, and was pub- 
lished some months ago. Had this 
fallen within the observation of your 
Correspondent, he would have found 
the tract which was the object of his 
enquiry mentioned in its due course, 
onl without reserve. R.S. E. 


a 


Mr.Ursan, Edinburgh, May 19. 
OU know me better than to ima- 
gine I should be so vain as to 
suppose my attempts at delineating 
figures possess in them “ much of 
the lustre, freshness, or spirit of 
Rembrandt ;” or that they bear the 
most distant similarity to the natu- 
ral attitudes of Ostade :—yet, allow 
me to fancy, my Figures, not so up- 
heaped with hardnesses, the drapery 
not so indifferent, or that my con- 
ception of expression in the human 
countenance is not so wretched,— 
as those of a certain Amateur, — 
whose Etchings have been praised 
and compared to the beautiful Works 
of two of the first Artists io that par- 
ticular branch,—but in my humble 
opinion very undeservedly — e. g. 
Marie Stewart, in the Countess of 
Marr’s Household Book!!! 

The Etching | have sent (See Plate 
IT.) is an humble endeavour to en- 
terain the Readers of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, by conveying to 
them an idea, with the aid of a de- 
scription, of the kind of character it 
was my aim to represent :—this, I 
trust, will be admitted with the ac- 
customed welcome my little commu- 
nications have hitherto received. 

Lately did I journey with some 
friends to Roslin, a place ranked 
amongst the romantic;—the situa- 
tion is fair; but the deficiency of 
water and timber, the two. gr ac- 
companiments of Landscape ;— the 
unvaried, shapeless rocks, with a ruin 
which neither can claim a romantic 
nor a picturesque appearance ; ren- 
der Roslin in a slight measure un- 
worthy of the praises, which our 
Northern Minstrels so very frequent- 
ly lavish uponit. The Chapel is one 
of the most beautiful and perfect 


specimens of Gothic Architecture ex- _ 


isting at this side of the Tweed ;—its 
walls are entire, and the dark brown 
coloured stone of which it is con- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1817. 


Portrait of Annie Wilson.—Roslin Cathedrat. 
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structed, is beautifully tinted with 
all the variegated blotches an incrust- 
ed vegetation can bestow. An old 
woman takes care of it, and shews 
each crypt and buttress with the 
greatest possible minuteness to those 
who are led by curiosity to gaze on 

the beauties that mark this Pile. 
Annie Wilson recites the Latin Epi- 
taphs with apparent facility; but her 
profuociation is so harsh and dis- 
cordant, that to ao English ear it is 
quite uuintelligible :—if any thing in 
the way of interruption comes across 
her, she commences once more her 
elegant demonstration, her narrative 
of the Apprentice’s Pillar, with “ his 
head bearing the scar just aboun the 
brow that Ris master made upon it, 
his mother’s head represeated as if 
bewailing the death of her son, and 
the apprentice’s maister’s head, just 
before he was hangit,” and finishes 
with her recitation of the Latin Epi- 
taphs. This venerable damsel, of Ca- 
ledonian nativity, at first sight struck 
me as a curiosity: she has held this 
office a great number of years; and 
during this period, to use her own 
words, “‘has pultit three gude men 
aounder the yearth.” Impelled by 
some degree of enthusiasm to rend 
from oblivion curiosities of whatso- 
ever description, I made a sketch 
of her, which my companions pro- 
nounced with great emphasis “ an ad- 
mirable likeness: would that I could 
say as much myself. From this 
Drawing | attempted the Etching, 
which 1 send with all due regard for 
your wonted kindness in inserting 
the trifles of Yours, &c. R.S._ 

a 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. 

]* Jan. 1816, I sent you some 
Letters in the Correspondence 
of Eminent Men with my Grand- 
father Joseph Highmore. I have 
lately found among my late Sis- 
ter’s papers an original note in the 
hand-writing of Samuel Richard- 
son, which | now send you, as it 
properly belongs to that Collection, 
though not then discovered; and I 
particularly wish for your notice of 
it, because it tends to shew that the 
portrait of the truly eminent Dr, 
Young was a head only, that pro- 


bably 1 was the only one for which 
he sat, and his aversion to the cere- 
mony. This confirms what I have 
often heard my late father oa, 

at 
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that there was but this one portrait 
ever taken of him; that he could not 
discover in whose possession it was; 
and that the Vignettes which have 
appeared at the head of some editions 
of his works are not genuine copies 
from the original painting, but merely 
imagined countenances. The figures 
of the date, and the note at the foot 
of the Letter, are in the hand of my 
late aunt, Mrs. Duncombe; and they 
shew the fact, that Dr. Young, and not 
Mr. Richardson, paid for it. 

As this picture was given to Mr. 
Richardson, it is probable that some 
of his surviving family retained the 
possession of it after his death; aud 
if any of them are now possessed of 
such a treasure, it would be a valu- 
able acquisition to society, that they 
would either place it in some Public 
Collection, or permit an accurate En- 
graving to be taken from it; and it 
would confer upon the grandson of 
the Painter, and an admirer of the 
Writings of both the Authors, par- 
ticularly of Dr. Young, a very grate- 
fal obligation, that he were favoured 
with their permission to visit it; and 
you will, Mr. Urban, add much to my 
veneration and esteem by affording 
me an introduction. 

Yours, &c. A. Hicumore, 
33, Ely Place- 


Dr. Young.—AJ/r. Richardson ¢o Mr. Highmore. 


[Sept. 


To Mr. Hicgumore. 
Dear Sir, 

I have obtained of Dr. Young what 
none of his Friends have hitherto 
been able to obtain—that he will sit 
to the pensil. The Pleasure he has 
received this Evening at your House, 
and particularly in your Conversa- 
tion, has greatly contributed to his 
Assent. The Piece is to be mine, 
and I shall put a just Value upon it. 
It will be most suitable to the Place 
I design it to fill, if it be a Head only, 
not an Half Length. Be pleased to 
give me your Time, the sooner the 
i ttter, Jeast he should change his 
mind, or not stay in Town long 
enough to have it finished. He in- 
sists upon my attending hun; and 
thinks he shall not have Patience to 
sit it out. Iam, Sir, 

yours and your young Lady’s 
Most obedient Serv*. 

Tuesday Night. S. RicHaRrDson. 
FOct". 

or >1T54. 

Nov'. 
Do'. Young p*, for it 
ist, Dect. 1754.] 

N.B. The Letter appears by Seven 
Plaits to have been folded together 
in the narrow shape which was at 
that time, and long afterwards, cus- 
tomary, for a Note. A. H. 


— 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. . 
Boundaries. N.E. and East, Cambridge. N.W. and West, Northampton. 


South, Bedford. 


Greatest length 30; greatest breadth 23; circumference 100; square 359 miles. 


Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Lincoln. 


Circuit, Norfolk. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants. 


Iceni, of whom the heroine Boadicea was Queen. 


Roman Province. Flavia Cxsariensis.—Stations. Duroliponte, Godmanches- 


ter or Huntingdon. 


Durocobrive, Dornford Ferry. 


Saxon Hepturchy. Originally East Anglia, afterwards by conquest, Mercia. 


Antiquities. Ramsey Abbey. 
150 feet high) Churches. 


Bluntisham, St. Ives, and St. Neots (tower 
Kimbolton Castle. 


Ramsey was a mitred Abbey, founded in 969, by Aylwin, totius Anglie 
Aldermannus, through the persuasion of St. Oswald, Bp. of Worcester. In 
a. 


it were buried the founder and its sainted Abbess Elflec 


Amorg its relics 


were the cheek-bone of St: Egwin, and the cowl of St. Alphage! It con- 
tained a very valuable Hebrew library, and several of its Monks were learned 


Hebricians. 


_St. Ives derives its name from Ivo, a Persian Archbishop, said to have 
died and been buried there, about 600. St. Neot’s obtained its appellation 
from the relicks of St. Neot having been removed thither from Coruwall. 

Kimboltog Castle, was the retirement of Catharine of Arragon after her 
diverce, who died there, January 8, 1536. 


PRESENT 








en 
er 
at 
Is- 
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PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Ouse, Nene or Nen, Cam. 

Inland Navigation. Nen and Ouse rivers. 

Lakes. Whittlesea, Ramsey, and Ugg meres. 

Eminences and Views. Alconbury hill. Bluntisham Church-yard. Holywell. 

Natural Curiosities. Hailweston and Somersham medicinal waters. 

Seats. Kimbolton Castle, Duke of Manchester, Lord Lieut. of the County. 

Buckden-palace, Bp. of Lincoln. Paxton-place, Pointer Stanley, esq. 

Connington-castle, Johu Heathcote, Paxtov-house, Richard x myes 4 
! 


esq. Ramsey, William Heary Fellowes, esq. 
Elton, Earl of Carysfort. Stirtloe, Lancelot Brown, esq. 
Gains-hall, J. Duberley, esq. Stoughton, Earl Ludlow. 
Hinchinbrook-house, Earl of Sand- Upwood-house, Sir Richard Bicker- 
wich. ton, bart. 


Overton Longueville, Earl of Aboyne. Views, The, George Sharpe, esq. 
Members to Parliament. For the County, 2; Huntingdon, 2; total 4. 
Produce. Wheat, Barley, Beans, Oats; Eels, Wild-fowl. 
Manufactures. Brewing, Yarn. 
POPULATION. 
Hundreds, 4; Parishes, 101; Market-towns, 6; Houses, 7,719. 
Inhabitants. Males, 20,402; Females, 21,806. Total 42,208. 
Families employed in Agriculture, 5,361 ; in Trade, 2,205 ; in neither, 1,242: 
total 8,808, 
Baptisms. Males, 613; Females, 591.—Marriages, 351.—Burials, Males, 
446; Females, 404. 
Towns containing not lessthan 1000 Inhabitants, viz. 
Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 


Huntingdon (capital) .... 471 2,397 Godmanchester........... 408 1,779 
> ae 489 2,426 Kimbolton. .............. 262 1,400 
AMG. «222 ccccccccvcces ee ee 171 1,391 
OS eee eee! 408 1,988 
Total, Towns, 7: Houses, 2,693: Inhabitants, 13,771. 
HISTORY. 


A. D. 1283, The Earldom of Huntingdon (which appertained to the Crown 
of Scotland from the time of Stephen) granted by Edward I. to Wil- 
liam Clinton. 

1645, Huntingdon (August 25), taken, and the Parliamentarian Captain 
Bennett slain by Charles I. 

1648, at St. Neots, July 7, Royalists surprised and defeated by Colonel Scroop; 
and their Commander, Heary Rich, Ear! of Holland, shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner at St. Ives, and conveyed to London, whére he was 
beheaded. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Beaumais, suroamed Rufus, Bp. of London, Sawtrey Beaumes (died 1128.) 

Broughton, Richard, author of “ Monasticum Britannicum,” Stukeley (flor. 
temp. Jac. I.) 

Corron, Sir Roperrt, antiquary, Denton, 1570. 

Cromwell, Bridget, eldest daughter of Oliver, wife of Ireton, Huntingdon, 
1624. 

Cromwell, Elizabeth, favourite daughter of Oliver, wife of John Claypoole, 
Huntingdon, 1629. 

Cromwell, Heory, Lord Deputy of Ireland, Huntingdon, 1628. 

Cromwell, Sir Oliver, generous and loyal, Hinchinbrook, 1562. 

Cromwe ti, Oxiver, Kevicide, Protector, Huntingdon, 1599. 

Cromwet, Ricnarp, Protector, Huntingdon, 1626. 

Dixje, Sir William, founder of Bosworth school, Lord Mayor of London, 
3585, Great Catworth. 

Dunton, John, Bookseller, author of “ Athenian Gazette,” Graffham, 1659. 

Everton, Silvester de, Bp. of Carlisle, Everton, (died 1254.) 


Fishbourn, Richard, benefactor, Huntingdon, (died 1625.) 
Huntingdon, 
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Huntingdon, Gregory of, Prior of Ramsey, Hebrician, Huntingdon, (died 
1280.) 

Huntingdon, Henry of, historian, Huntingdon, 1220. 

Mapletoft, Joho, —— and divine, Margaret Inge, 1631. 

Marshall, Stephen, first of the Smectymnians, Godmanchester (died 1655.) 

Montague, Edward, Earl of Manchester, Parliamentarian General, Kimbol- 
ton, 1602. 

Nicholas, Sir Ambrose, founder of alms-houses, Lord Mayor of London in 
1576, Needingworth. 

Perrot, Robert, nonconformist divine and author, St. Ives. 

Pratt, Samuel Jackson, ‘“* The Gleaner,” miscellaneous writer, St. Ives, 1749. 

Ramsey, William de, Abbot of Peterbbrough, biographical poet (flor. temp. 
Edw. IV.) 

St. Ives, Roger de, writer against the Lollards, St. Ives, (flor. 1400.) 

St. Neots, Hugh de, commentator on St. Luke, St. Neots, (died 1340.) 

Saltrey or Sawtrey, Henry, writer on Purgatory, Sawtrey All Saints (flor 
1140.) 

Trimnel, Charles, Bp. of Winchester, Ripton Abbots, 1663. 

White, Francis, Bp. of Ely, St. Neots, (died 1638.) 

White, John, divine, St. Neots, (died 1615.) 

Whittlesea, William de, Abp. of Canterbury, Whittlesea, (died 1375.) 

Wild, Robert, nonconformist diviue and poet, St. Ives, 1609. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Huntiogdonshire and Cambridgeshire form one sheriffalty: the Sheriff is 
appointed one year from the Isle of Ely, the next year from the other part 
of Cambridgeshire, and the following year from this county. 

In Bluntisham Church is the monument of its rector, Dr. Knight, biogra- 
pher of Colet and Erasmus. 

iu Buckden Church lie the Bishops of Lincoln, two Barlows, Sanderson, 
Reynolds, and Green. 

in Connington Church is the monument of the antiquary Sir Robert 
Cotton. 

Glatton was the property of Mr. Wells, of Chatham, who built the 50 gun 
ship, socalled, in which Capt. Trollope, on July 16, 1796, off Helvoetsluys, 
defeated and pursued a French squadron of six Pte Ia a cutter and a brig. 

At Huntingdon, in April 1593, John Samwell, of Warboys, his wife, and 
daughter, were-executed for witchcraft ; and so lately as July 1719, Mary 
Hicks and her daughter, only 9 years of age, were executed at the same 
place for the same pretended crime. 

At Kimbolton were buried Henry, first Earl of Manchester, Lord High 
Treasurer to James !.; Edward his successor, the Parliamentarian General ; 
Robert, the first Duke, and his descendants. 

Little Gidding was the religious retirement of the Ferrar family, remark~- 
able for their learning, the purity of their lives, and the austerity of their 
discipline. ‘The establishment was founded in 1625, by Mr. Nicholas Ferrar 
(who died there in 1637), and was repeatedly visited by Charles I. 

At Ramsey, in 1666, 400 persons died of the plague, introduced by a coat 
made in London by a tailor who died of that disease. 

At St. Ives, April 30, 1689, a great part of the town and property, to the 
value of 13,072/. was destroyed by fire. 

Somersham rectory, annexed to the Regius Professorship of Divinity at 
Cambridge, was held by that excellent Apologist for Christianity, Dr. Wat- 
son, the late Bishop of Landaff. 

Stilton fives name to some excellent cheese, which was first publicly sold 
at = Bell Inn in that place, but it is made in a particular district in Leices- 
tershire. 

Wansford-bridge is celebrated by Drunken Barnaby, whose adventure on 
a haycock, swept away by a flood, whilst he was sleeping upon it, is com- 
memorated on the sign of the principal Inn, called “* Wansford in Eogland.” 

At Wyton, September 28, 1795, the late Right Hon. Charles James Fox 
was married to Elizabeth Blane. Byro. 

KENT. 
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KENT. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries. North, the Thames and Essex. East, German Ocean. South, 
Straits of Dover and Sussex. West, Surrey. 
Greatestlength 66; greatest breadth 36; circumference 174 ; square 1300 miles. 
Province, Canterbury. Dioceses, Canterbury and Rochester. Circuit, Home 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Cantii. 

Roman Province. Britannia Prima. Stations. Anderida, Newenden; Du- 
bris, Dover; Durobrivw, Rochester ; Durolevum, Judde Hill, Newing- 
ton, or Sittingbourne; Durovernum, Canterbury; Lemanis, Lymne ; 
Noviomagus, Keston or Crayford; Reguibium, Reculver; Rutupium, 
Richborough; Vagniacew, Northfleet or Southfleet, 

Saxon Heptarchy. Kent. 

Antiquities. Romaw Ruins of Rutupium or Richborongh; Kit’s Coty- 
house Cromlech. Canterbury, Carmeprat, Abbey of St. Augustine, 
Castle, and Westgate. Rochester, Cathedral and Castle. Dover, Pharos, 
Castle, and St. Mary’s Church. Boxley, Bradsole or St. Radigund’s, 
and West Malling Abbeys. Davington Nunnery. Barfreston, Maid- 
stone, Minster, Patricksbourne, Reculver, Romney, and Sandwich 
Churches. Allington, Chilham, Cowling, Hever, Leeds, Leybourne, 
Saltwood, Sutton Valence, and Tunbridge Castles. Eltham Palace. 

Canterbury Cathedral was founded in 597, by Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and Augustin the Apostle of the Anglo-Saxons, and dedicated to our Saviour. 
In it were buried Edward the heroic Black Prince, Henry 1V, his Queen 
Joan of Navarre, and his second son Thomas Duke of Clarence. Among the 
more eminent of its Abps. that had sepulture here, but of whom no monu- 
ments remain, are, Odo, Dunstan, Lanfranc, Anselm, Langton, and Arundel. 
The tombs of Abps. Theobald, Peckham, Reynolds, Meopham, Stratford, 
Bradwardin, Sudbury, Chichele, Kemp, Bourchier, Morton, and Pole, who 
was the last Abp. buried in this Cathedral, still remain. The shrine in which 
were deposited the bones of Thomas a Becket, was of gold, ornamented 
with the most valuable jewels. In 1179, Lewis VII. of France came on a 
pilgrimage to it; and in one year, whilst the offerings at the altar of Christ 
were O/. Os. Od.; at the altar of the Virgin, only 4/. 1s. 8d.; those at the 
shrine of St. Thomas a Becket were 954/. ©s. 3d.! 

St. Augustine’s was a mitred Abbey, founded in 605 by Ethelbert and 
Augustin. In it had sepulture Ethelbert, his Queen Bertha, and most of 
his successors in the kingdom of Kent, with Augustin and the nine succeed- 
ing Archbishops of Canterbury. ; 

At Canterbury was the first house of Franciscan, Grey, or Minor Friars ia 
England ; they came over in 1224. : 

At Mottenden was the first house of Trinitarian or Maturine Friars, who 
came to England the same year as the Franciscans. 

At Aylesford was the first house of Carmelite or White Friars, who were 
brought into this kiogdom by the Lords John Vesey and Richard Grey ia 
1240. 

Rochester Cathedral was founded about 600, by Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and dedicated to St. Andrew, in honour of the monastery of St. Andrew at 
Rome, whence Augustin and his 40 attendant Monks were sent to convert 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

In Faversham Abbey, were interred its founder Stephen, his Queen Maud, 
and his son Eustace. 

Eltham Palace was the residence of many of our Kings before Henry VIII. 
Here, in 1311, died Anthony Bec, Bp. of Durham, and Patriarch of Jerusalem; 
and in 1386, Leo King of Armenia was sumptuously entertained by Ri- 
chard II. 

Greenwich was the frequent residence of Edward 1V. (whose son Richard 
Duke of York was here married to Aunc Mowbray, daughter of the ame 

0 


2 
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of Norfolk,) of Henry VII. Henry VIII. Elizabeth, James I. Charles I. and 
Charles II. In 1513, Henry VIII. kept his Christmas here, and introduced 
the first masquerade ever seen in England; and again, in 1518, Heory kept 
his Christmas here with great pomp, when three Queens, his wife Catharine 
of Arragon, his aunt Margaret of Scotland, and his sister Mary of France, were 
resent. 

: Hever Castle was the residence of Anne Boleyn before her marriage; and 
on the decease of her father was seized by Heury VIII. who settled it on 
Anne of Cleves, who died there July 15, 1557. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Bewle, Cray, Darent, Dour or Idle, Len, Mepway, Nailbourne, 
Nethergong, Raveosbourne, Rother, Scray, two Stours, Swale, THames, 
Theyse, Tun, Wantsume. 

Inland Navigation. Croydon, Grand Surrey, Shorncliffe and Rye, Thames 
and Medway Canals: Darent, Medway, Rother, Stour, Swale, and 
Thames rivers. 

Eminences and Views. Shooter’s-hill, 410 feet above low water at Wool- 
wich: Greenwich Observatory and One Tree Hill: Dover Cliffs, exqui- 
sitely described by Edgar in “ King Lear:” Keep of. Dover Castle 465 
feet above low water: Gad’s Hill, near Rochester, scene of Falstaff's 
robbery in “ Heory 1V:” High Grounds in Minster parish : Wye Down: 
Boughton, Boxley, Hampton, Holwood, Oldbury, Shottington, and 
Windmill near Gravesend, Hills. 

Natural Curiosities. North and South Forelands. Dungeness. Isles of 
Shepey, Thanet, and Grains. Goodwin Sands. Romney and Walland 
Marshes, Barham Downs. Tunbridge Wells. Bromley, and Syden- 
ham Medicinal Waters. 

Public Edifices. Bromley College, for Clergymen’s widows. Canterbur 
assembly-rooms, town-hall, barracks, gaol. Chatham lines, duck-yard, 
ordnance wharf, arsenal, barracks. Deal castle, barracks, naval and 
military hospitals. Deptford dock-yard, victualling-office, hospital for 
ees Dover Castie. Dungeness and Foreland light-houses. Gil- 
ingham fort. Greenwich Navan Hospitar, and Observatory. 
Maidstone shire-hall, barracks, gaol. Margate pier, assembly-rooms, 
sea-bathing infirmary. Morden college for decayed merchants. Rams- 
gate piers, Eastern nearly 2000 feet, Western 1500 feet long ; assem- 

ly-rooms. Rochester-bridge of 11 arches, 560 feet long, Sandgate 
and Sandown castles. Sheerness fort and dock-yard. Upnor castle. 
Woolwich dock-yard, arsenal, military academy, artillery barracks. 

Seats. The Wilderness, Marquis Camden, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 

Acrise, Thomas Papillon, esq. Charlton-place, Robert Foote, esq. 

Aylesford friars, Lady Aylesford. Chssiten house, Lady Spencer Wilson. 

Barham-court, Charles Dering, esq. | Chepsted-place, G. Polhill, esq. 

Beckenham-place, John Cator, esq. Chevening, Earl Stanhope. 

Buckborough, J. D. Brockman, esq. Chilham, James Wildman, esq. 


Bedgebury, Mrs. Cartier. Chilston, George Best, esq. 
Belvidere, Lord Eardley. Cobham, Earl of Darnley. 
Betshanger-house, J. Boys, esq. Coomb-park, Lord Frederick Camp- 
Bifrons, Edward Taylor, esq. bell. 

Blackheath, Countess of Dartmouth. Danson-hill, R. Johnson, esq. 
Blackheath, Lord Lyttleton. Denton-court, Sir S. E. Brydges, bart. 


Blackheath, late Duchess of Bruns- East Cliff lodge, Marquis Wellesley. 


wick. East Sutton-place, Rev. Sir John Fil- 
Blendon-hall, John Smith, esq. mer, bart. 
Bounds, Earl of Darnley. Eastwell-place, George Finch Hat- 


Bourne-place, Mrs. Gipps. ° ton, esq. 
Bradbourne-house, SirJohnTwysden, Eden-farm, Lord Auckland. 


bart. Elfords, Richard Winch, esq. 
Broome-house, Sir Henry Oxenden, Eltham-lodge, Sir J. G. Shaw, bart. 
bart. had ace, Sir J.C. Honeywood, 
art. 


Cale-bill, Henry Darell, esq. 
; Fairlawn, 
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Fairlawn, John Simpson, esq. 
Foots Cray-place, Benjamin Harmer, 


esq. 
Reshguthe Edward Knight, esq. 
Fredville, John Plumptree, esq. 
Frognall, Viscount Sydaey. 
Godington, N. R. Toke, ~ 
Goodneston, Sir B. W. Brydges, bart. 
Hales-place, Sir Edward Hales, bart. 
Hall-place, Colonel Webb. 
Hayes-place, Philip Dehaney, esq. 
Higham, James Hallet, esq. 
Hill-park, J.H. Barrow, esq. 
Hollingbourn house, B.D. Duppa, esq. 
Hothfield-place, Earl of Thanet. 
Howlett, Cholmeley Dering, esq. 
Hunton-court, Thomas Turner, esq. 
Ightham.court, E, James, esq. 
Iledon, George Gipps, esq. 
Ingress-park, late W. Havelock, esq. 
Kingsgate, Lord Holland. 
Kippington, F. M. Austin, esq. 
Knowle-park, Duke of Dorset. 
Knowlton, Capt. D’Aeth. 
Langley-park, Lord Gwydir. 
Lee-place, Trevor Roper, esq. 
Lee-priory, Sir S.E. Brydges, bart. K.J. 
Leeds-castle, General Martin. 
Lees-court, Lord Sondes. 
Leybourne-grange,SirH.Hawley,bart. 
Linton-place, Sir Horace Mann, bart. 
Eullingstone castle, SirThos. Dyke, bt. 
May-place, Sir H. Harpur Crewe, bart. 


Members to Parliament. 
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Mereworth-castle, Lord le Despencer. 
— hatch, Sir Edw. Knatcbbull, 
art. 
Montreal, Lord Amherst. 
Mote, Earl Romney. 
Mount Norris, Lord Rokeby. 
Mystole, Rev. Sir Jobn Fagg, bart. 
Nackington- house, Rich. Milles, esq. 
Nash, General Montresor. 
North Cray, Hon. T. W. Coventry. 
Ollantigh, S. E. Sawbridge, esq. 
Otterden-place, —— Wheler, esq. 
Oxenheath, Sir Wm. Geary, bart. 
Pegwell-bay, Sir Wm. Garrow. 
Penshurst, Jolin Shelley Sydney, esq. 
Quarry-hill, James Burton, esq. 
St. Alban’s-court, Wim. Hammoud, esq. 
St. Clere, A. H. Evelyn, esq. 
Sandling-place, William Veeds, esq. 
Shoreham-castle, Sir Walter Stirling, 
bart. 
South-park, Richard Alnutt, esq. 
Stede-hill, William Baldwin, esq. 
Summer. hill, Heury Woodgate, esq. 
Surrenden, Sir Edward Dering, bart. 
Waldershare, Earl of Guildford. 
Walmer-castle, Earl of Liverpool. 
Wateringbury - place, Sir Charles 
Style, bart. 
West-cliff, Thomas Warre, esq. 
Wooton-court, J. Brydges, esq. 
W yartous, Rev. Sir John Head, bart. 
Yotes, Mrs. Masters. 


For the County, 2; Canterbury,2; Dover, 2; 


Hythe, 2; Maidstone, 2; Queenborough 2; Rochester 2; Romney, 2; 


Sandwich, 2: total 18. 
Produce. 


Hops, introduced into cultivation in this country in 1524, and in 


1528 petitioned agaist, as ‘‘ a wicked weed.” Cherries, Filberds, Apples, 
Asparagus; Canary, Mustard, Horticultural Plants aod Roots, Cora, 
Wood, (Native Milton) Oysters, Fuller’s Earth. 


Manufactures. 
ford, temp. Eliz. 


Paper, the first Mills in England were established at Dart- 
Gunpowder, Ship-building, Ropes, Naval Stores, 


Copperas, Iron, Muslins, Silk, Stockings, Boxes, &c. of “ Tunbridge 


Ware.” 


POPULATION. 


Laths, 5, subdivided into Hundreds, 63, and Liberties, 15. 


Parishes, 4\4. 


Market-towns, 36. Houses, 63,734. 


Inhabitants. 


Males, 183,500 ; Females, 189,595: total 373,095. 


Families employed in Agriculture, 27,077; in Trade, 27,966; in neither, 


21,192: total, 76,235. 
Baptisms. 
Males, 5,653; Females, 4,174. 


Towns having not less than 1000 inhabitants, viz. 


Houses. Inhab. 


Canterbury (cap. city) 2,199 10,200 
Rochester (city) ...... 1,551 9,070 
Maidstone(assizetown)1,745 9,443 
Dineststcnseeee 3,522 19,833 
i intinaendaneeen 83,973 19,128 
ar 2,446 17,054 
Greenwich .....cc.0000 2,381 16,947 





Males, 6,538; Females, 6,295.— Marriages, 3,405.—Burials, - 


Houses. Inbab. 


CROTROM. 2. cccscsecess 2,221 12,652 
ickcpensniecnannees 1,350 7,351 
Lewisham........--++- 1,165 6,625 
Margate ...cccecccccce 1,280 6,126 
Tunbridge ..........++¢ 5.942 5,932 
Sheerness..........-++++ 840 5,318 
Tunbridge Wells.,,......653 4,349 


Ramsgate 
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Houses, Inhab. Houses, Inhab. 
Ramsagate.........-.0+2- 898 4,221 Goudhurst............ --277 2,082 
Folkestone. ...........-- 784 3,697 Northfleet....... Riese 372 = 2,031 
Faversham. ............. 638 3,655 Sevenoaks............... 355 1,922 
Dartford. ............-.- eS eee 294 «1,813 
Gravesend............... zz. UE eae 288 1,774 
Ps cacoscesseeves 582 2,994 Crayford................ 246 861,553 
Bromley.........ccsecee 479 2,965 Lenham................. 269 1,509 
IID. o iaenececeoce lL, eee 305 1,504 
TD: i cnapeckeniews 530 2,735 Westerham.............. 271 1,437 
Ashford. .........-+000:- 422 2,532 Sittingbourn............. 238 1,362 
NS. co weak seieeihd 401 2,470 Wye cen dtdneneenesancaue 223 1,322 
Hythe...........-ssseeee ae re 233 = =1,154 

Total, Towns, 38; Houses, 36,104; Inhabitants, 206,160. 
HISTORY. 


55 years before Christ, near Deal, August 26, Cxsar, with two Roman le- 
gions, after a desperate resistance, landed. 

54 years before Christ, near Deal, Caesar debarked with 5 legions of infantry 
and 2000 cavalry, without opposition. 

A.D. 43. Aulus Plautius, General of the Emperor Claudius, landed. 

449, at Ebbs Fleet, landed Hengist and Horsa with 1500 Saxons, on the inv 
tation of the imbecile Vortigern. 

455, at Aylesford, first conflict between the Britons under Vortimer, and 
the Saxons under Hengist, in which Catigern brother of Vortimer, and 
Horsa brother of Hengist, were slain. Catigern was buried where 
Kits Coty cromlech was erected to his memory, and Horsa at Horsted, 
thence so named. 

451, at Crayford, Vortimer defeated by Hengist, who by this victory ob- 
tained the sovereignty of Kent. 

596, at Ebbs Fleet landed Augustin with forty Benedictine Monks sent by 
Pope Gregory I. to convert the Anglo-Saxons. 

597, at Canterbury, Ethelbert, King of Kent, baptized by Augustin, who in 
one day baptized 10,000 Anglo-Saxons in the river Swale. 

605, at Canterbury, died Augustin, “ the apostle of the Anglo-Saxons” and 
first Abp. of Canterbury. 

773, at Otford, Aldric King of Kent defeated by Offa King of Mercia. 

832, in the Isle of Shepey, the Danes made their first descent on this county. 

839, Rochester plundered, and the inhabitants slaughtered by the Danes. 

851, at Sandwich, Danes defeated and nine of their ships taken by Athelstan. 

852, Sandwich pillaged and Canterbury destroyed by the Danes. 

85, Rochester successfuily defended by the inhabitants against the Danes, 
until relieved by Alfred, who drove the invaders to their ships. 

893, at Milton, Danes under Hastings landed. 

930, at Faversham, a wittenagemot held by Athelstan. 

999, Rochester pillaged, and the inhabitants murdered by the Danes. 

1011, Canterbury taken, and 8000 persons slain by the Danes. 

1012, at Greenwich, April 19, pod seg Abp. of Canterbury, murdered by 
the Danes. 

1014, at Sandwich, Canute on leaving England put on shore his English 
hostages, after cutting off their hands, ears, and noses. 

1016, at Sandwich, Canute landed with the army which finally seated bim 
on the Eoglish throne. 

1016, at Gillingham, Canute defeated by Edmund Ironside. 

1088, Rochester Castle, under Eustace, Earl of Boulegne, and the partizans 
of Odo, Bp. of Baicux, taken after a siege of six weeks, by William 
Rufus. 

1154, at Canterbury, Oct. 25, died King Stephen. 

1170, in Canterbury Cathedral, at the foot of the altar, December 29, Abp. 
Thomas & Becket murdered by Reginald Fitz Urze, William de Tracey, 
Hugh de Moraville, and Richard Brito. 

1172, at Canterbury, Henry II. walked barefoot to the shrine of Thomas 4 
Becket, and was scourged by the monks of St. Augustin. 


1213, 
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1213, near Dover, at a house of Knights Templars, John resigned his crown 
to the Pope, laying it at the feet of Pavdulph the Pope’s legate. 

1215, Rochester Castle under William de Albini and the Barons, after a 
siege of three months, taken by John, who ordered al! the common 
soldiers to be hanged. 

1216, at Stonar, Lewis the Dauphin with bis army debarked from his fleet 
of 680 vessels, and advanced to Rochester, which he took, and then pro- 
ceeded to London. 

1216, Dover Castle successfully defended by Hubert de Burgh, with a gar- 
risou of oaly 140 men,  gaimst Lewis the Dauphin. 

1299, at Dover, Sept. 5, landed Margaret, sister to Philip of France, and 
was married at Canterbury, Sept. 10, to Edward I. 

1381, at Dartford commenced the insurrection under Wat Tyler, who with 
his hammer kuocked out the brains of the collector of the poll tax. The 
insurgents enca?iped on Liackheath, whence they proceeded to Londou. 

1400, on Blackheath, Henry [V. met Manuel Paleologus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, who came to solicit assistance against Bajazet, Emperor of 
the Turks. 

1416, at Dover, landed Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, to mediate a peace 
between Englay) and France, and was received with great pomp on 
Blackheath, May 7, by Henry V. 

1441, at Leeds Castic, Chrchele, Abp. of Canterbury, presided in the process 
against tleanur, vife of Humphrey “the good” Duke of Gloucester, for 
sorcery and witchcraft. 

1450, at Blackheath, encamped the insurgents under Jack Cade, the pre- 
tended Mortimer; whence, on the »pproach of Henry VI. with 15,000 
men, they retired to Seven-oaks, where tucy defeated and slew Sir 
Humphry Stafford and his brother William, who commanded a detach- 
ment of the royal army ; alter which Cade re-encamped on Blackheath, 
and then entered London. 

1451, ov Blackheath, Feb. 23, a great number of Cade’s deluded followers 
craved pardon of the King on their knees, 

1457, Sandwich burot by 4000 French, under Marshal de Breeze. 

1471, on Biackheath, Thomas Neville, the bastard Fauconbridge, encamped 
his army of 17,000 men, whence he advanced to Southwark, but was 
repulsed by the e:tizens in an assault on London. 

1497, on Blackheath encamped the Cornish msurgents, where they were 
surprised 6) the Earl of Oxford, 2000 of them slain, and their leaders, 
James Touchet Lord Audiey, Thomas Flammock . jawyer, and Mi- 
chael Joseph a farrier, were taken, and shortly afterwards executed, 

1510, at Greenwich, June 3, Henry VILL. married to Catharine of Arragon. 

1515, at Greenwich, May 13, Charles Brandon, Duke of suffolk, married to 
Mary Queen Dowager of France and sister of Henry VIII. 

1520, at Dover, May 16, landed from Coruna, the Emperor Charles V. oo 
a visit to Heary VIII. 

1536, at Greenwich, May 1, Queen Aue Boleyn arrested. 

1539, at Deal, Dec. 27, landed Auce of Cleves; at Rochester she was pri- 
valely visite. by Heary VIII.; ov Blackheath received with great pomp 
by the King and citizens of London; at Greenwich married. 

1543, at Greenwich, Heary Viil. entertained 21 Scotch Noblemen, taken 
prisoners at the battle of Solway Moss, aud gave them their liberty 
without ransom. 

1553, at Greenwich, July 6, died Edward VI. 

1554, at Maidstone, January, commenced the insurrection under Sir Thomas 
Wyat, against the marriage of Mary w.th Philip Il. of Spain, 

1642, Dover Castle (August 1), surprised bs only 10 or 12 parliamentarians 
uoder the command of a merchant named Drake. 

1648, at Maidstone, Royalists under Sir John Mayvey, and Sir William 
Brockmaua, defeated by General Fairfax. 

1660, at Dover, May 26, Restoration of Charles 11. who landed with his 
brothers the Dukes of York and Gloucester. 

Genr. Maa. September, 1817. 1667, 
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1667, Sheerness Fort taken, and the shipping in the Medway burnt by the 
Dutch fleet under Admiral de Ruyter. 

1688, at Shellness, December, James II. was seized on board a small vessel 
bound for France, and conveyed by Capt. William Amis to Faversham. 

1814, from Dover, April, Louis XVIII. of France embarked to resume the 


sceptre of his ancestors. 


1814, at Dover, June 6, landed Alexander I. Emperor of Russia, and Fre- 
derick William III. King of Prussia, on a visit to the Prince Regent. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
rn 


Mr. Urnpays, Lowth, Aug. 7. 
VEDALE PRICE, Esq. of Fox- 
ley, co. Hereford (whose Seat 
is noticed im your Magazine for July 
last) is descended from a Lady Uve- 
dale, of whom he has a Portrait, 
which, from the style of the dress, 
always appeared to him to have been 
painted about the time of James the 
First. At the back of the Portrait 
is the following Luscription :-——‘* The 
Lady Uvedale, mother to Mrs. Neale, 
mother to Mrs. Anne Sophia Rodd, 
mother to Mrs. Lucy Price, mother 
to Uvedale Price *.” 

I shall be much obliged to any of 
your Readers to acquaint me with 
any further particulars respecting the 
above-mentioned Lady Uvedale, and 
whether any one of the following 
persons was her husband ? 

Sir Edmund Uvedale of Horton, 
co. Dorset, who married Mary, sister 
of Robert, first Lord Dormer, and 
relict of Anthony Browne, son and 
heir of Viscount Montague. Sir Ed- 
mund died 1606. 

Sir William Uvedale, Treasurer of 
the King’s Privy Chamber, Sheriff 
of Hants 1594, who married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Richard Norton, and 
died 1615. 

He was father of Sir William Uve- 
dale of Wykeham, Hampshire, who 
died 16... 

Sir Edmund Uvedale of More Cri- 
chell, Sheriff of Dorset 1609, married 
Elizabeth ...., died 1621. 

Sir William Uvedale of Horton, 
Sheriff of Dorset, 1626, married Eli- 


zabeth ..,., died 1645. R.U. 
LT — 
Mr, Unuan, Sept. 4. 


os friend of humanity must 
applaud the motive of “A 
Farmer in Kent,” who dates his Let- 
ter from Sevenvaks, and is desirous 
of finding a preventive of Hydro- 








* Grandfather of the present Uve- 
dale Price, Esq, Nephew of the Bishop 
of Durbam. 


phobia in the operation of worming 
Dogs; but he is much mistaken when 
he supposes that any dependence can be 
placed upon that practice. It nerther 
prevents the rabies in the animal, nor 
the power of communicating the dis- 
ease ; of which the writer of the article 
under consideration may salisfy him- 
self by attention to historical rela- 
tions, and to the plain aod obvious 
fact, that, although the soreness of 
the mouth of a puppy that has beea 
wormed may for a time prevent his 
disposition to gaaw and chew such 
substances as come in his way, it by 
no means hinders him, after a little 
time, from being exceedingly fierce, 
and when provoked or encouraged, 
seizing his prey with as much rapa- 
city as if the dytta had remained in 
his mouth. Some dogs which have 
not been wormed, as well as those 
which have suffered the operation, 
also die in a stupid and seemingly 
melancholy state, without manifest- 
ing a disposition to run about, or to 
bite ; and it may very reasonably be 
attributed to different habits and con- 
ditions of the system that such va- 
rieties appear in the progress of the 
disease. | believe that if the “ Ken, 
tish Farmer” will take the trouble of 
examining what has been written on 
this subject by ancient as well as mo- 
dern authors, he will svon be con- 
vinced, that facts do not militate 
against the rational supposition that 
the removal of a membrane con- 
nected with the tongue of a dog 
cannot possibly either change his na- 
ture, or alter the nature of any dis- 
ease, to which, in common with the 
rest of the same species, he may be 
exposed. Probably it may have hap- 
pened that a dog recently wormed, 
and becoming infected with rabies,may 
be less disposed to bite, than another 
dog which had not been operated 
upon ; but, after the immediate effect 
of the operation has ceased, it is in- 
credible to believe that it can have 
avy influence iv changing the symp- 

tome 

















toms of a disease which evidently af- 
fects the whole system, although its 
propagation depends upon the inocu- 
lation of the foam or saliva of the 
rabid animal. If worming a Dog 
cannot prevent his biting when in 
health, neither can it be imagined to 
do so in disease. The Kentish Far- 
mer knows, | presume, that the ouly 
pretext for worming Dogs is to pre- 
vent them when puppies from guaw- 
ing and destroying clothes aod other 
things: that the disposition to do so 
may become habitual, will not be de- 
nied; but it properly belongs to the 
age of teething, at which time the 
operation is usually performed, and 
with the effect before mentioned. 
But for this, the definition of Dr. 
Samuel Johvson would be perfectly 
correct as well as trite. ‘ The ex- 
traction of a substance, nobody knows 
what, and nobody knows why.” The 
Kentish Farmer *‘ advises a more par- 
ticular communication” with a cele- 
brated Physician on the subject, in 
order to prove the correctness of the 
assertion, “ that a Dog that has been 
wormed never bites when vader the 
influence of Rabics.” Uufortunately 
if any doubt be entertained on the 
subject, there are extant abuodant 
proofs of the conirary in various well- 
authenticated relations already pub- 
lished ; and the experience of the pre- 
sent Summer, in the course of which 
several Dogs which had been worm- 
ed, have gone mad, and bilten others, 
must render any dependance upon 
that silly operation as futile with re- 
gard to the prevention of their biting, 
as it isin respect to its rendering them 
incapable of being bitten, or of re- 
ceiving the infection of the disease. 
The extraction of the Worn, as it is 
commonly called, io or under the 
Dog’s tongue, is of very remole au- 
tiquity, was known before the time 
of Pliny, who quotes Columelia to 
prove that * if a whelp’s tail be bitten 
off, and the string taken away, nei- 
ther the tail will grow again, vor will 
the Dog ever gu mad:” and after- 
wards asserts, that “ there is a little 
Worm in the tongue, which if taken 
out when they are young, they never 
go mad, vor lose their appetite.” The 
fallacy of this notion bas long occa- 
sioned other assertions also of the 


ancients to be disregarded ; and who- 
ever peruses an account of the far- 
rago of specific and empirical reme- 
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dies which from time to time have 
been offered to the world, will lament 
that it ever should have usurped the 
place of common sense, and that even 
amongst the learned there appears so 
little regard to the principles of sound 
pathology. Highly desirable as it 
certamly is, to adopt any description 
of preventive which has even the 
smallest chance of success, in a case 
of such importance as that which con- 
cerns the happiness of the whole hu- 
man race, a legislative enactment 
that the operation of worming Dogs 
should be compulsory upon all who 
keep them, ouzht not perhaps to be 
objected to, if it were not liable to 
produce a false confidence and a fal- 
lacious hope, which might occasion 
the very evils which it is designed to 
remove. How far the Legislature 
might wisely employ their time iv a 
consideration of the worse than inuti- 
lity, the danger, of keeping dogs in so 
great numbers as is at present the 
practice in this country, is another 
affair, which is merely hinted at by 
Yours, &c. Humanitas. 
—__—— 


Account of a Portasre Lire-savine 
Provision for Persons engaged in 
exploring the Interior of Africa, 
or ether hot and desert Regions. 


Sutton Coldfield, 
Aug. 1. 
yo reading the Narrative 
Ll which appeared some time since 
in the public prints of the melancholy 
manner in which the expedition up the 
Congo, under Capt. Tuckey, termi- 
nated, I was led to consider by what 
means individuals engaged in explor- 
ing hot and desert regions, might be 
saved from perishing by hunger and 
thirst. After various attempts, I have 
succeeded in furming a Vegetable Com- 
pound, that will, | think, answer this 

desirable end. 

The ingredients are few, reducible 
to a small bulk, and not liable, in the 
stale of composition, to spoil by keep- 
ing. They consist of Stareh, Gum 
Arabic, Crystallized Citric Acid, aud 
a smail proportion of Caiechu. The 
starch being made into a jelly with 
boiiiag water, the gum arabic and 
catechu (both previously reduced to 
powder) are tinmixed with it, aud to 
the hole is added the crystailized 
citric acid, likewise in a pulverized 
state. The compound is then spread 
sul 
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out upon a clean board or paper, and 

radually dried in an oven of a mo- 
, om heat, till it becomes hard and 
brittle. It is of the colour of ginger- 
bread, and may be broken into pieces 
of a proper size for being carried in 
the pocket. 

The alimentary properties of this 
compound reside in the starch and 
gum arabic; which, thus combined, 
afford the greatest possible — 
of vegetable nutriment in the small- 
est possible bulk. Starch, it is well- 
known, is the substantial part of 
bread-corn; and with regard to gum 
arabic, it is related by Adanson, that 
in crossing the deserts of Africa, peo- 
ple have been kept alive, and enabled 
to continue their journey for a con- 
siderable length of time, by that sub- 
stance alone. The citric acid, which 
is extremely grateful and refreshing, 
is added for the purpose of prévent- 
ing thirst; lasily, the catechu (that 
possesses a roughness which is not 
disagreeable after a little use, and 
which corresponds to the roughness 
communicated by the rhatania to 
Port Wine) is introduced with a view 
to counteract the ill effects usually 
consequent to heat and fatigue *. 

I have tried various proportions, 
but think the following the best :— 
To a pint of starch-jelly, two ounces 
of gum arabic, one drachm of crys- 
tallized citric acid, and half a drachm 
of catechu. The exsiccation must be 
conducted slowly, and with a gentle 
hea!, otherwise a part of the acid will 
evaporate. 

I calculate that two ounces of this 
compound will sustain life for 24 
hours; but suppose that, during the 
exertion of travelling, four ounces 
are required in that space of time ; 
then, if a person engaged in explor- 
ing the interior of Africa, or any 
other hot and desert country, were 
to carry about him ibs. (i.e. 32 
ounces) of this provision, and were 
to be totally destitute of every other 
sort of aliment, he would be saved 





* Catechu is a vegetable extract used 
in medicine, possessing strengthening 
properties like the Peruvian bark, but 
by no means so unpalatable. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to prevent lassitude 
and febrile affection, to which persons 
who use much bodily exercise in warm 
climates are liable. It fortifies the sys- 
tem, without producing heat and thirst, 
as spices and other stomachiecs do. 


from perishing by hunger and thirst, 
and would be enabled to prosecute 
his journey for eight days, by which 
time he would in all probability ar- 
rive at a place where food might be 
procured. 

It will be observed that there is 
no animal substance whatever in this 
species of provision, although ani- 
m.I food, weight for weight, is more 
nourishing than vegetable food. 
Isinglass, ground or cut into small 
fragments, might be mixed with the 
starch jelly ; but I deem the prepa- 
ration to be sufficiently nutritive 
without that expensive addition. 
Animal food may be preferabie in 
expeditions to cold climates ; but for 
hot regions vegetable aliment is un- 
doubtedly the best. 

After ali, 1 do not pretend to have 
produced that which may not be im- 
proved upon. On the contrary, I 
would hope that the present com- 
munication may ioduce other per- 
sons to turn their attention to a sub- 
ject, which, in every point of view, 
possesses a considerable degree of in- 
terest. Ricn*, Pearson, M.D. 

P.S. To those who may think that 
Sea Biscuit would answer the purpose 
here proposed, it may be observed 
that Sea Biscuit is not so portable, 
nor by any meaus so nutritive, as the 
provision above-described, two ounces 
of which I consider to be equal in ali- 
mentary power, to at least a quarter 
of a pound of the former; besides, 
people burning with thirst would 
have no small difficulty in swallowing 
Sea Biscuit, which would require sub- 
sequent dilution with waler or some 
other liquid; but, by pre-supposition, 
neither water nor any other portable 
liquid would be procurable. Ou the 
other hand, they would with plea- 
sure be constantly dissolving in their 
mouths an acidulous, sub-astringent 
substance, cooling, while it support- 
ed, and not requiring subsequent di- 
lution, such as the Compound above- 
mentioned. 


a 


Tour through various Parts of the 
NerHertanns and Germany in 
1815. (Continued frum page 487.) 


Y last Letter closed with a tiaia 

of reflections which suggested 
themselves on viewing the graves of 
my gallant Countrymen who had 
failen in the ever-memorable battle 
of 
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of Waterloo, when Britain’s thunder 
poured its just and destructive ven- 
geance upon perfidy, treason, and 
usurpation, and vindicated the cause 
of Europe. 

In contemplating the mansions of 
the dead, which met the eye in every 
direction between Mont St. Jean and 
La Haye Sainte, a deep and mournful 
silence for sowe minutes pervaied our 
whole party, and several withdrew to 
indulge their feelings on this sad scene 
in solitude. Alter wandering among 
the tombs for half an hour in solitary 
meditation, | came to a retired spot 
in a ravine, where | found the young 
Lady of our party, whose exquisite 
sensibility has been the theme of re- 
peated panegyric, standing over a 
grave, and leaning upon ber brother's 
arm, with a book in her hand. After 
dropping “* some natural tears,” she 
handed the book to me, pointing to 
the page where she had been reading, 
and where | found the following beau- 
tiful Ode of Collins, which ought to 
be inscribed on a Mausvieum at the 
National expence, in the most con- 
spicuous part of the Field, to conse- 
crate the memory of those brave men 
who have sacrificed their lives in the 
Cause of Britain. 


“ How sleep the Brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their Country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod, 

By fairy bands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping Hermit there.” 


From this spot we returned to the 
Farm House near the village of Mont 
St. Jean, which is famous for having 
been occupied during the whole time 
of the battle by the Farmer's wife, 
whose anxiety to preserve her cows, 
pigs, and poultry, induced her to re- 
main there ail day, shut up i a gar- 
ret, while the battle was raging around 
her in every direction. Wutle we were 
surveying this house, my honest friend 
the Squire came up to us, saying that 
it was high time to commence our 
Tour over the Field of Battle; and ac- 
quainting us that the rest of the party 
were wailing for us at Lord Weiling- 
ton’s Tree, where La Coste was al- 
ready in alteudance to be our guide. 
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We walked from the Farm House 
along a ridge which extends from 
Mont St. Jean to La Haye Sainte, and 
which is close tu the road from Brus- 
sels, on the right hand, advancing to 
the Field of Battle. Iam unable to 
deserihe the feelings by which my 
mind was agitated on coming to the 
Eim tree, that celebrated spot where 
the Commander-in-Chief stood sur- 
rounded by his Staff at the com- 
mencement of the Action, and where 
he had his principal station during 
the greater part of the day. 

Here our feelings at the sight of 
the numerous graves around us were 
rendered more poiguant by the cir- 
cumstance of each one of the party 
being able to recollect some friead or 
valuable acquaiotance who lay buried 
in the field ; and families whom we 
had left at home overwhelmed with 
grief and sorrow for the loss of Hus- 
bands, Sons, and irothers. ** Come,” 
said the Squire, in his style of honest 
bluntness, ** let us check our feelings 
for the present, and proceed to bu- 
siness.” La Coste then began to dis- 
play his oratory; and, “ tuning his 
voice and balancing his hands,” he 
stood with his right foot foremost, 
pointing out to the company in rus- 
tic Freach the positions of the British 
and Freuch Armies. I wanted no in- 
formation from La Coste on that head, 
having in my hand Lord Wellington's 
dispatch, which is by far the best 
vade mecum to the field; or, to speak 
more accurately, the genuine text 
whence to detail the history of the 
day. Thefollowing description of the 
Field, as occupied by the contending 
Armies, is derived from that source, 
and exhibits a faithful picture of the 
whole scenery, as it appears lo the 
eye from the eminence which Lord 
Wellington had selected for his sta- 
tion. This station formed the centre 
of the British position, from wheace 
(to borrow a couplet from Addison's 
Cawpaign) our great Commander 
** Inspir’d repuis’d Battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battle where te 

rage.” 

From this point is a fall view on 
each side of the right and left wings 
of our Army, the former extending 
iv the direction of Merke Braine, the 
latter terminating on a height above 
the hamlet of Ter La Hayc, and com- 
muaicating with Blucher in the direc- 
tion of Wavre, upoa which he had 
retired 





retired after the severe and bloody 
conflict of the 16th of June. In front 
of our right centre, at a considerable 
distance, appeared the Chateau, and 
wood of Hougomont, the possession 
of which was so obstinately disputed 
and so gallantly maintained by our 
brave troops from the commence- 
ment of the battle till its triumphaut 
close. In front of our left centre, a 
little way beyond Wellington's tree, 
at the termination of the ridge which 
runs parallel to the road, stood the 
Farm House of La Haye Sainte.— 
hence the ground slopes with a geu- 
tle declivity, and again ascends to the 
Inn of La Belle Alliance, on the left 
of which appears the track of the 
Prussian Cavalry towards the right 
flank of the French Army. Beyond 
La Belle Alliance appeared the range 
of heights which had been occupied 
by the Enemy. The prospect from 
Lord Wellington’s station, with all 
its associated train of ideas, was well 
calculated to fill the mind with grand 
emotions. “Far be from me and 
my friends,” said one of the party, 
uoting a passage from Dr. Johuson’s 
our to the Hebrides, “ that frigid 
philosophy, which would conduct us 
unmoved over any spot that has been 
dignified by piety, bravery, or vir- 
tue;” to which my worthy friend, the 
Squire, subjoined, in the spirit of a 
true-born Englishman, mutatis mu- 
tandis, from the same great writer, 
** That Briton is little to be envied, 
whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plains of Waterloo.” 
How did I wish at that moment for 
the pencil, not of a Poet of the mo- 
dern school, but of “some Bard tri- 
umphant born in happier days.” How 
did 1 wish at that moment for “ some 
spark of that celestial fire,” which in- 
spired a Dryden, a Pope, or an Ad- 
dison! 
**Then from her roofs when Verrio’s co- 
lours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 
When Brass decays, when Trophies lie 
o’erthrown, [proud Stone, 
And, mould’ring into dust, drops the 
Still in my song should vanquish’d 
Vrance appear, 
And bleed for ever under Britain’s spear.” 


The position of the French, as a 
General Officer, a friend of the Duke 
o| Wellington, observed to me, was 
evidenily better adapted for attack 
thau that of the British Army, and 
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ours for defence, and also for offence, 
in case of the assailants being re- 

ulsed, which was actually the case 
in every attack the Enemy made upon 
our line. The same officer remarked 
that Buonaparte committed two great 
faults on that day: the one was, his 
wasting so much time and blood in 
the attack upon Hougomont, and not 
bringing down heavy artillery against 
the walls of the Chateau and Garden, 
which would soon have demolished 
them; observing that, after all, his 
gaining possession of that garrison 
would not have led to any decisive 
result in his favour; which he evi- 
dently must have supposed, other- 
wise his conduct must be ascribed to 
infatuation. The other fault was, 
the impetuosity, the rapidity, and 
obstinacy, with which he pushed his 
Cavalry against our squares (result- 
ing, no doubt, from the impatience 
with which his confidence of a speedy 
and decisive victory had ieapload bin 
instead of trying the effects of a regu- 
lar and persevering cannonade against 
an army who shewed a determination 
to stand on the defensive. But, not- 
withstanding all his experience in the 
art of war, Buovaparte had not cal- 
culated upon the unconquerable firm- 
ness, the desperate valour, and the 
solid bottom, of a line of British In- 
faotry ranked in squares; and my mi- 
litary friend scrupled not confidently 
to assert, that no Continental army 
of double the numerical British force 
which Lord Wellington brought into 
the field, could have withstood so 
quick a successicn of formidable as- 
saults, I was struck with the small- 
ness of the space on which the Bat- 
tle was fought, which may account 
in some measure for the immense 
slaughter that took place. The Au- 
thor of “ 4 Circumstantial Detail of 
the Battle of Waterloo” tells us, that 
the ground on which the battle was 
fought cannot, at most, exceed two 
miles from North to South, including 
the whole space from the rear of the 
British position to that of the French ; 
and that from East to West, namely 
from the extremity of the left to that 
of the right wing of the contending 
Armies, 1s scarcely a mile and a half 
inextent. J reserve for a future Let- 
ter my remarks on some of the most 
interesting events of the Battle, con- 
tenting myself for the present with a 
sketch of my Teur round the Field. 
We 
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We began by taking a survey of the 
ground which had been occupied by 
the left wing of our army, where 
Picton had so gloriously distinguish- 
ed himself. From thence we cros 
to the Farm House of La Haye Sainte, 
and proceeded to the summit of the 
ridge, on which stands the far-famed 
Inn of La Belle Alliance, from whence, 
facing Lord Wellington's station, we 
had a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field of battle from South to North. 
On our arrival at La Belle Alliance, 
we ordered as good a dinner as the 
house could afford; and while it was 
preparing, we walked t» Hougomoat, 
the ruins of which we surveyed with 
no small interest. Here La Coste 
went on with great volubility, and 
related many curious and entertain- 
ing anecdotes of Buonaparte, the au- 
theaticity of which | had no reason 
to doub!. He appeared, as far as I 
could judge from an acquaintance of 
a few hours, to have a strong sense 
of religion upon his mind; but I have 
seldom met with a more bigoted Pa- 
pist, or one who had a more deep- 
rooted horror of the Protestant He- 
resy. He appeared to have a con- 
siderable portion of shrewdness; nor 
was he devoid of humour, with which 
he occasionally entertained us at the 
expence of his Master, as he termed 
Buonaparte. 1 have a perfect recol- 
lection of his air and manner, when, 
after describing the slow pace of the 
Prussian Cavalry on their first ap- 
pearance, he added, ** / have no doubt 
they came fast enoughfor my Master :” 
nor have | forgotten the significance 
of his look, in alluding to the Empe- 
ror’s magnificent present of a Napo- 
leon, for the perilous services of the 
day. 1 presume, however, that he 
has been since amply remunerated. 
Each of our party gave him five 
franks for his attendance, for which 
he returned thanks most obsequi- 
ously; and if he has been rewarded 
in like manner by every Lady and 
Gentleman with whom he has cun- 
versed since then, I should conceive by 
this time he must be tolerably rich. 
On our return to La Belle Alli- 
ance, we found dinner ready. The 
fare was homely, but the relish of 
it was heightened by a good appe- 
tite. The House bears a strong re- 
semblance to an Alehouse which was 
once very familiar to you, Mr. Ur- 
ban, as well as myself, in our Topo- 
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graphicai rambles; { mean the ci- 
devant Dog and Gun, about half way 
betwen Leicester and Lutterworth ; 
nor caa I give you a more lively pic- 
ture of our H»stess, than by cailio 
to your recollection the figure al 
manicre of our obliging and com- 
municative Landlady, the Mistress of 
an Inn called Rothley House, mid 
way between Leicester and Lough- 
borough, aud to which | have since 
given the name of Quatre Bras. Our 
dinner consisted of bacon and eggs 
well cooked, sausages and nice po- 
tatoes, super excellent bread and 
checse ; white wine, not to be com- 
mended, good brandy and water, 
and a delicious desert of apples 
aud pears. Our bustling Hostess, 
who was full of good-humour and 
talk, wailed upon us with the most 
obliging attention, and gratified our 
curiosity in regard to the Battle, 
to the best of her power; and, if I 
rightly recollect (for | made no me- 
morandum of it), she informed us 
the Inn derived its name from a cir- 
cumstance which had occurred many 
years ago, namely, its having been 
entered upon by a young couple ou 
their marriage, who were so remark- 
able, the husband for his handsome 
figure, and the wife for her beauty, 
that the house got the name of La 
Belle Alliance: 1 have heard a dif- 
ferent account of the origin of this 
name, but it has escaped my memory. 
However, it was a remarkable coin- 
cidence that the two illustrious Com- 
manders of the Allied Armies should 
bave met and embraced one another, 
in the moment of victory, close to 
the sign of La Belle Alliance. 

The vivacity and the good-humour 
of our Hostess made amends for the 
indifferent quality of her wine, of 
which she had only two sorts, both 
equally good, and both equally bad. 
Observing ove of our party making 
a wry face at the wine, she remarked, 
that he need not be so nice, as Lord 
Wellington and Blucher had drunk a 
bottle of it at the close of the battle, 
without making any complaint. She 
placed me after dinner in an arm 
chair, on which she said Blucher sat 
smoaking his pipe before he engaged 
in the pursuit; Lord Wellington 
sitting all the while vis-a-vis. This 
piece of intelligence seemed to want 
confirmation. However, | smvaked 
a pipe of exccllent tobacco, accom- 
panied 
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panied by some no less excellent /i- 
queur, iv what was called Blucher’s 
chair. The walls of the rooms were 
filled with the names of English Pil- 
rims to Waterloo, of which we swel- 
ed the list with our signatures. From 
the Inn we took a sweep towards the 
space that had bees occupied by the 
right wing of our Army, from whence 
we returned to the hallowed spot of 
the Elm Tree, from which | bore 
away abranch. There we found our 
carriages waiting for us; and from 
thence we drove at night back to 
Brussels, where we sat down to an 
excellent supper at the Hotel de Wel- 
lington. Cxuericus Leicestriensis. 
(To be continued.) 
—_—— 
Mr.Ursan, Gainsburgh, Sept. 6. 
rgNHE origin of what Warburton 
H terms the proper Gothic Style 
of Building has exercised the in- 
genuity of all who have written upon 
the subject ; and has with no iittle 
degree of plausibility been generally 
referred to the peculiar notions of 
the Goths when they conquered 
Spain, who, in emulation of the Sa- 
racens, and accustomed, during the 
gloom of Paganism, to worship the 
Deity in Groves, when they subinit- 
ted to the Christian Religion inge- 
niously projected to make their 
Churches resemble groves—thus at 
once indulging their own prejudices, 
and providing for their present con- 
venience, by a cool receptacle in a 
sultry climate, 

However ingenious and plausible 
this theory may be, still it does not 
appear to be conclusive: for, with 
all due deference to the authority of 
such a writer as Warburton, such an 
idea, if founded in early prejudices, 
ought to have influenced our Saxon 
ancestors iv erecting the first build- 
ings for the publication of the Chris- 
tian doctr.nes, particularly when we 
know that their prejudices in favour 
of the sacred grove were at least as 
great as those of the Gothic nations 
who overran Spain. 

On another account, this argument 
does not appear to be conclusive, be- 
cause, as it appears to me, it is im- 
possible to raise a number of pillars 
to the heightthey generally are to our 
Gothic buildings, without giving them 
at the same time the appearance of 
a collection of trees: but this appear- 
ance, which is a consequence of their 

6 


peculiar formation, can be no proof 
that the origin of this style of build. 
ing is to be referred to the prejudices 
of the heathens. In fact, it is argu- 
ing from effects instead of causes; a 
mode of argument, that, however 
plausible, does not follow to be there- 
fore true. 

That it is not to the prejudices of 
the Gothic nations that this particu- 
lar style of building is to be ascribed, 
may be inferred feom the prevalence 
of a somewhat suuilar mode long be- 
fore the period whe» it is supposed 
by Warburton and others to have 
originated. In the ruins of Palmyra, 
if we may be permitted to judge 
from what is left of this extraordi- 
nary place, there are the remains of 
some buildings, particularly that de- 
signated by the vame of the Temple 
of the Sua, which may be regard- 
ed as a prototype of the Gothic 
style; bul which cannot be supposed 
to owe its origin to the idea which 
is attempted to be established. 

The form of our antient Saxon 
Churches also, is no inconsiderable 
argument against this supposition. 
The anti-choir, as it is called, of 
Southwell Cathedral, the only an- 
cieut Church that I bave had an o 
portunity of examining, is evidently 
similar in its principles to those Go- 
thic buildings which are considered 
as distinctively marking this early 
feeling of the Pagan world. Here 
the ailes are separated from the nave 
by strong massy pillars; but which 
rising only to the height of the nave, 
want that lightness and connection of 
parts afterwards introduced by the 
Norman architects, and which form 
one of the greatest beauties in this 
style of buiding. The ailes of this 
Church are vaulted with stone *, but 
the ceiling of the pave is wood. 

On these accounts | cannot but 
consider the origin of this particular 





* Dickinson, History, &c. of South- 
well, in the view he has given of the two 
arches of this choir, appears to have 
fallen into anerror. The middle, where 
the ogives, or mouldings, cross each 
other, he has represented as forming 
a rose, when in fact there is nothing 
of the sort—the mouldings being con- 
tinued perfectly plain from one. angle 
to the other. This sort of ornament 
does not appear to have been introduced 
till long after the period when this part 
of the building was erected. 
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style of building as much more antient 
than is generally supposed, and to be 
only an improvement suggested by 
more experienced and tasty architects 
than those amongst our Saxon ances- 
tors, who, instead of confining the 
length of the pillar to the height of 
the low ailes then previously in use, 
boldly carried them to the same height 
as the nave, and thus most materially 
improved the beauty of the fabric, 
both in lightness and tastiness of exe- 
cution. J.B 
mc 
Mr.Uasan, Winchester, Aug. 27. 
AVING occasion frequently to 
pass through this venerable 
Town, and possessing a small share 
of veneration for Aatiquity; my first 
attention is usually directed towards 
the stupendous, and in many respects 
unrivaled, Cathedral, which forms 
its most interesting object. I do not 
presume to a competentcritical know- 
ledge in these matters; and in giving 
the present remarks to the publick, 
Iam going beyond what I ever in- 
tended, and far, very far, beyoud what 
I ever thought would be necessary, 
in thus alluding to the alterations 
which have lately taken place, and 
those already in progress throughout 
this noble structure. But, as my pri- 
mary object is to notice what has 
been done derogatory to antient ex- 
ample, 1 will briefly mention these 
innovations. 

Among the Monuments, that of Bp. 
Fox, in the South aile, has alone been 
altered; which alteration is in itsdoor: 
this, /ast year, remained in the state it 
was left by its founder—a perfect piece 
of exquisitely carved wood-work, un- 
polluted by the paint-brush; but 
since it has been painted and var- 
nished of a dark brown colour, and 
to the eye of a man of taste is most 
cutting and uncouth in so uniform 
and matchless a piece of masonry. 

Bat it is still more to be regretted 
that this most interesting part of the 
Cathedral should have lost one of ils 
oruamental Chapels; that of the Holy 
Angels (which has béen improperly 
called the Weston Chapel, from the 
monument of the Duke of Portland, 
which was placed there temp. Charles 
1.) in the North aile. The screen in- 
closing it has been taken away, and 
an iron rail substituted, so that there 
is no appearance of its ever having 
been a private Oratory. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1817. 
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To add to this regret, it is ra- 
moured that the more gorgeous 
inclosure of Bishop Langton’s cor- 
responding Sepulchre will also be 
removed. If this statement be true, 
those who admire the works of 
former times must bid adieu to 
one of the most elaborate and ex- 
quisitely delicate specimens of oak 
carving in the kingdom. The ef- 
fect of the whole Aile will be de- 
stroyed, as it isin the opposite; and 
like that there will be a powerful 
glare of lights to dim the sight of 
those who would wish to contem- 
plate the matchless monuments of 
Beaufort and Waynflete with steadi- 
ness, serenity, and a limited light. 

The North transept is undergoing 
a thorough renovation, and, when 
completed, will be one of the finest 
specimens of early Saxon Architecture 
in the kingdom. Its ailes, which for 
many years have been either walled 
up, or used for some degraded pur- 
pose, are now resuming their pris- 
tine extent and interest; and many 
other inferior portions of the Fabric, 
which have been hidden or forgotten, 
now possess particular interest.” Too 
much praise cannot be given to those 
who have directed these improve- 
ments. 

It is to be hoped that the spirit 
forimprovement will not overstep pro- 
per bounds, and it is wished that the 
above rumour may prove ground- 
less. The cool eye of a casual ob- 
server looks deliberately and collec- 
tively; it sees what is lost to those 
who have the object constantly be- 
fore them; and it judges with im, 
partiality, as it is unbiassed. 

Yours, &c. A TRAVELLER. 

—_—_—=— 

Mr. Urwan, Sept. 10. 
HAVE been in the almost con- 
stant habit of referring for amuse- 

ment to your useful Miscellany, and 
observe that you frequently present 
your Readers with views of Country 
Churches. | earnestly wish that those 
who favour you with such represen- 
tations would endeavour to facilitate 
the study of Heraldry and Genealogy, 
by employing their talents within 
them, and describing the numerous, 
and in some instances loose, Brass 
Plates,which have escaped the ravages 
of time, of the Reformation, and of 
the Civil Wars. I am aware that this 
requires great accuracy, as the cha- 

racte: 
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racter in which these records are 
transmitted, and the abbreviations 
with which they abound, will some- 
times embarrass and perplex the eye 
even of an Autiquary. But, as many 
of your Correspondents are well 
versed in the sciences to which | have 
above alluded, your Magazine, when 
enriched by such contributions, would 
become a valuable repository of mo- 
numeostal inscriptions; in which the 
memory of the pious, the learned, 
and the brave of past ages, would still 
survive, though their effigies should 
be destroyed, and even the marble 
which supported them should be 
mouldering away. I am far from 
wishing that all the formal portraits 
of knights, esquires, and ladies, which 
exist, should force themselves upon 
the public notice, but think that many 
of them would be curious and orna- 
mental. They would enable your 
Readers to form a very just idea of 
the costume of the several ages in 
which they lived, and excite an high 
degree of interest in those who are 
descended from the personages they 
represent. Add to this, that the fair 
sex, in their range after novelly in 
fashions, might occasionally borrow a 
hint from the sepulchres of their fe- 
male ancestors, who when living were 
no doubt as anxious as any of their 
posterity to obtain the approbation 
of the fine gentlemen who were their 
contemporaries. 

With regard to the Epitaphs, I 
would have them accurately copied : 
pot ove should be overlooked—they 
are generally short, and numbers 
might be compressed into one page; 
together with the blazon of the arms 
which accompany them. Hoping 
that these suggestions may meet the 
eye of such as are able and willing 
to bring them into effect, I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. Orno. 
eT 
Mr. Ursan, August 7. 


NE of your Correspondents has, 

in your last Supplement, p. 593, 
inserted some remarks on the Bulls, 
or Pontifical Letters, recently fulmi- 
nated against the Bible Societies. 
Agreeing, Sir, with bis first proposi- 
tion, that “* one of the greatest bless- 
ings appertaining to a candid and im- 
partial press is the facility afforded 
to expose falsehood and detect impo- 
sition,” I beg to trespass on your 
kindness, and to solicit his patience, 


while I make a few brief observations. 

Though he disclaims an intention 
“to enter into the heavy charge of 
Intolerancebroughtagainst theChurch 
of Rome, because she sledfastly ad- 
heres to her constant discipline of re- 
fusing an indiscriminate distribution 
of the Holy Scriptures,” he does not 
scruple to speak of “ unjustifiable 
and disgraceful practices pursued by 
some individuals, who espouse an op- 
posite opinion, to sustain the charge;” 
and he is further pleased to assume, 
that the “ prejudices which unhappily 
exist in this kingdom against the tenets 
of the (Roman he should have added) 
Catholick faith,” are “* groundless.” 
Ail this matter is prefatory to his com- 
plaint of Mr. Leslie Foster's Speech; 
and is, without doubt, meant to apply 
to the conduct of that honourable Gen- 
tleman, and to those individuals who 
are on the same side of the question. 

Mr. Leslie Foster, it appears, in 
an Appendix to the Report of his 
Speech, has inserted two celebrated 
Bulls addressed by his Holiness Pope 
Pius VII. one “ to the Archbishop of 
Gnezn, Primate of Poland,” the 
other to “the Archbishop of Ma- 
lines,” or Mechlin. These docu- 
ments your Correspondent hasthought 
proper to designate as forgeries and 
falsehoods. 

With regard to the first, that ad- 
dressed to the Abp. of Gnezn, he 
states, that it is “ evidently not of 
Roman origin, but of British manu- 
facture; yet the means of detection 
were not so easy to satisfy the public 
mind as are afforded by the publica- 
tion of the second.” In reply to this, 
it is sufficient for the present to ob- 
serve, that his opinion, not partaking 
of infallibility, cannot of itself decide 
the genuineness of the document; 
that, were it a forgery, nothing would 
be more easy of detection; that the 
duty of so doing devolves upon those 
who deny it; and that there is an 
abundance of intelligent men in the 
Romish Church, who are capable of 
such an exertion, and willing enough 
to undertake it: when this has been 
done, direct proof of its authenticity 
will not be wanting. ‘ The public 


mind” is satisfied, but not that it is a 
forgery. 

The second Bull he boldly asserts 
to be a pulpable forgery, because 
there is no Archbishop of Malines at 
this moment in existence; nor was 

4 there 
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there when the Bull was issued, i. e. 
Sept. 3, 1816, the See having been 
vacant for some time anterior to that 
date. I dispute not his correctness; 
yet this “ fatal error,” as he pleases 
to call it, does not “ completely in- 
validate the genuineness of this docu- 
ment,” but a:'mits of a very satisfac- 
tory explanation. The Bull, Sir, is 
genuine, and was transmitted from 
the Holy See to the Archbishop of 
Moghileff, or Mohilov, on the river 
Dnieper: the first copy of it which 
arrived here was addressed Archiepis- 
copo Mecheleviensi; it should have 
been writicn Mohileviensi,: or Mo- 
hiloviensi. This mistake (an unde- 
signed one by the transcriber) was 
not observed before a second copy 
had been received from a different 
part of the Continent; several copies 
have therefore appeared as directed 
to the Archbishop of Mechlion or Ma- 
lines. So much for the “ fatul error” 
which your Correspondent sagely 
holds to “ stamp it as a gross coun- 
terfeit.” 

_ Under these circumstances, Sir, I 
submit that your Correspondent has 
been rather rash in calling for “ an 
authorised disavowal” of these docu- 
ments, and that he has not displayed 
that temper which many gentlemen 
of the Romish persuasion have lat- 
terly exercised in urging their claims; 
or most assuredly he would have re- 
quired better evidence than that 
which he has adduced, before he had 
charged a most respectable portion of 
the community with “ calling in the 
aid of forgery and falsehood as auxi- 
liaries to their cause.” 1 assure him 
that whatever “ Catholic States may 
be tep to think,” Protestantism needs 
no such allies; and that she can even 
despise the idea of retorting the 
charge. It may, indeed, cause an- 
guish to him to be informed that both 
the Bulls are genuine; but deeper 
still will be his sorrow to know that 
there are more than two of the same 
description! 

I have now done with your Cor- 
respondent, but not with the second 
Bull, the one addressed to the Abp. 
of Moghiloff, dated Sept 3, 1816; 
from which I extract the following 
piece of enlightened Biblical criti- 
cism: it is among the reasons why 
the simple and unlearned should not 
read the Scriptures. ‘* So great is 
the depth of the Divine Scriptures, 
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that not only the simple and illite- 
rate, but even the prudent and learned, 
are incompetent fully to discover their 
meaning,” &c. “ whence it was rightly 
ordained of old in the Divine Law 
(Exod. xix. 12), that the beast which 
shall touch the mountain should be 
stoned ; lest truly any simple and un- 
learned person should presume to 
reach after the height of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, or even proclaim it to others; 
for it is written, Mind not high 
things.” 

I cannot, Sir, comment upon this 
in more suitabie language than that 
of one of our illustrious Reformers, 
Bishop Jewell, with which I con- 
clude: **O, what a shepherde is he, 
that nowe in this light of the day 
thus mocketh and deceiveth the lambes 
and sheepe of Christ! |s thisto wor- 
ship Christ in spirite and trueth? Is 
this the hope we have in Christ? Is 
this the profession of the Gospell? Is 
this the will of God? Howbeit, there 
is no cause why any man should mer- 
vaile hereat. For, ignorance, which is 
the mother of errour, by their own 
confession, is become the mother of 
devotion ; and these be the fruits and 
children of blindnesse and ignorance, 
1 will speake nothing of that man 
from whence this geare* commeth. 
Woulde God he were the man he 
would seeme to be. But if the light 
itselfe be daricnesse, how great then 
is the daricnesse!” ‘ 

Apologizing for the length of this 
commubication, I remain, Sir, 

Yours, &c. X. A. X. 
TI 

Mr. Unpan, Sept. 10. 

[s your last Supplement, p. 593, your 

Correspondent Ciericus inquires 
what proof is there that the two first 
chapters which now form the com- 
mencement of St. Matthew's Gospel 
were not among the additions and in- 
terpolations, &c. He adds his convic- 
tion that the fact is otherwise, but 
inquires whether there is any work 
in which this particular point is made 
the subject of discussion. 

This subject is most ably discussed hy 
the late Dr. Bell, in his Tract on the 
Miraculous Couception; in which he 
maintains the authenticity of those 
chapters in St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
against the reasoning and researches 
of Priestley, Williams, Evanson, &c. 
And Clericus will find in Belsham’s 

* Matter, stuff, 
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improved Version of the New Testa- 
meal copious notes and references as 
grounds for his having admitted the 
first 16 verses contaimimg the genea- 
logy, but for marking all the rest of 
the first and second chapters as inter- 
polations or additions. ‘The first 16 
verses are acknowledged as genuine, 
having been found in the copies of 
Cerinthus and Corpocrates ; but it is 
concluded that the rest were spurious, 
because they embraced a differeut de- 
sign of shewing the birth of Christ to 
have been from Abraham and David. 

Larduer supposes that ail the Jew- 
ish Believers in general reccived the 
Gospel of St. Matthew entire, with 
the genealogy at the beginning. The 
testimony of Irenzus, without search- 
ing for any other authority, seemed 
to him sufficient to put it out of ques- 
tion, Avro} di, &e.—H. 30. n. 13. p. 
141. A. The Gospel according to 
Matthew, Iren. p. 347. was writ to 
the Jews. For they earnestly desired 
a Messiah of the seed of David; and 
Matthew having the same desire to a 
yet greater degree, strove by all means 
to give them full satisfaction, that 
Christ was of the seed of David; 
wherefore he began with his geuea- 
logy. ‘Testimonies, V. 1. p. 21. 

Not to extend this note to greater 
length, Clericus will find ample field 
for his Enquiry, which I should have 
supposed he had long since travelled 
over, in Lardner’s Works, V. 1. p. 432. 
Priestley’s Hist. Early Opinions, V.1. 
b. 3. ¢.20. Pope on Mir. Concep. 
Williams’s Free Enquiry. Beil, Camp- 
bell; Bp. Newcome; Jer. Jones. 

The Gospel of the Ebionites is stated 
not to havecontained the passages here 
supposed tu have been interpolated. 
But I koow of no work which more 
satisfactorily clears the question than 
that of Dr. Bell. A. H. 


——— 


t Shipston-on-Stour, 
Mr. Unsan, Feb. 14. 
** HOW deep implanted in the heart of 
man [cure,”” 


The fear of Death!—I sing its sovereign 


says one wf my favourite Poets. But 
you know, Sir, that this cure can 
only be effected by the application of 
an humble aad well-grounded trust 
and confidence in the infinite mercy 
and gooduess of our Almighty Crea- 
ter, manilested towards us through 
the merits and expiatory sacrifice of 
our Almighty Redeemer, ** The Lord 


our Righteousness.” Nor can this 
remedy be rightly appiied without 
the assistance of the Spirit of Truth— 
“ The glorious Third, of human hearts, 
if pure, 

Divine inhabitant.” 

It must, however, be allowed, that 
the fear of death may for a time be 
suppressed and smothered by har- 
dened guilt and stupifying wicked- 
ness; but, soon or late, the sting and 
torment will most assuredly revive, 
to the terrible confusion of the Lufidel 
and impenitent Sinner. 

I have lately been more immedi- 
ately led ‘to these reflections by a se- 
vere and dangerous illness, which for 
several months confined me to home; 
and for the major part of the time to 
my chamber and my bed. The pro- 
spect before me was awlul, but not 
terrific. in those circumstances of 
bodily danger, when death seewed to 
menace the corruptible part, my im- 
perishabie soul could calmly say, 
* And now, Lord, what is my hope? 
truly my hope is even in thee!” 

“ Thy call 1°ll follow to the land un- 
known, [Ll trust : 

And trust in thee, and know in whom 

Or life or death is equal—neither weighs ; 

All weight in this, oh! let me live to 
thee!’’ 

It has, however, pleased a wise 
and gracious Providence to send mea 
respite; and, though the sentence still 
hangs over me, “ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou returo;” I am 
now happily recovering from my late 

_Oppressive malady; and, still retain- 
ing a communicative disposition (to 
minds of congenial taste, &c.), | feel 
inclined to resume the pleasant re- 
creation of corresponding with my 
personally unknown, but highly-es- 
teemed friend, Sylvanus Urban. 

I have, Sir, in all my communica- 
tious, invariably addressed you with 
frankness and teuth; but never with 
deeper seriousness than on the pre- 
sent occasion—a brief review of a 
sick-bed recollection, and a glance at 
futurity. And here I beg to record, 
with humble and heartfelt gratitude, 
the benefit and pleasure of having 
been led in my early youth and riper 
years, to store my memory and 
heart with some of the treasures of 
valuable Literature, both from the 
Book of Books—the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; and also from numerous au- 
thors of distinguished excellence. For 

when 
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when my bodily eyes and ears were 
too weak and dull to perform their 
accustomed offices, I could sometimes, 
even on a sick bed, comfortably re- 
tire into my Jilile mental library, and 
there ruminate on delightful passages, 
which in the time of bealth and livel 
spirits had often afforded my intel- 
Jectual appetite food and refreshment. 
Nor could the nausea and abhorrence 
which my poor parched stomach ex- 
perienced a considerable time, for 
ali, even the choicest of its natural 
food, entirely destroy my mind's 
hunger and relish for her wonted en- 
joyments. So superior is the ra- 
tional and immaterial part of our 
wonderful construction, to the animal 
and perishing body. 1 do not, bow- 
ever, mean to deny that their inti- 
mate connexion and sympathy, while 
inhabitants of earthly tabernacles, 
may and do, in many cases, mutuall 
affect and oppress each other. Still 
the sane and healthy soul maintains 
her superiority over her mortal com- 
panion, “ secure in her existence,” 
nor fears the shaft of death. 

But to returo to my promised recol- 
lections, &c. where, among other cheer- 
ing retrospects, | remember reading 
many years ago, with pleasing interest, 
a little curious Tract on the subject of 
Futurity ; and, having it now before 
me, I purpose making some extracts 
from it for your opinion and better 
judgment. It is intituled “* Conjec- 
tures concerning the nature of Fu- 
ture ye translated from the 
French o 
And the Author opens his Essay with 
the following axiom: 

*< If a being, whose essence consisted 
in the union of two substances, were 
appointed to continue, he would con- 
tinue as a mized being, or he would be 
no longer the same being. The doctrine 
of the Resurrection, therefore, is the 
immediate consequence of the nature of 
man, it is a doctrine perfectly philoso- 
phical: those who would refer every 
thing to the soul, forget the man. 

** Man is endowed with memory, and 
this memory belongs to the brain ; it is 
the foundation of the personality of man, 
and the treasury of his knowledge. 

*< If the same person is appointed to 
continue, he must preserve the memory 
of things past, and retain a certain 
fund of acquired ideas. It must follow 


then, that there is in man a seat of per- 
sonality, which is out of the reach of the 
causes that are destructive of the pre- 
sent life. 
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Mons. Bonnet of Geneva.”- 
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“ Revelation informs us that a spi- 
ritual body is to succeed to the animal 
body. The opposition of the word spi- 
ritual to the word animal, shows suffi- 
ciently that the future body will be formed 
of a very refined substance; and this is 
proved likewise by the remarkable ex 
pressions which the philosophical Apos- 
tle has used, 1 Cor, xv.” 


But, Mr. Urban, as the whole of 
the selections which | should like to 
send you from this interesting Pamph- 
let would be too long for one letter, I 
shall defer the remainder till some fu- 
ture apenueye and without much 
fear of your charging me with ego- 
tism and presumption, in anoexing 
my ideas to those of Mons. Bonnet, I 
intend finishing my present letter with 
a conjecture of my own, contained in 
a little piece; but, whether written 
before or since I met with the above 
ainiable Foreigner in an English dress, 
I am not quite certain. 1t was, how- 
ever, printed for the first time in my 
** Miscellaneous Collections,” &c. a 
new edition of which, you, Sir, ho- 
noured with your attention in 1814. 

Ihave since made a slight altera- 
tion in this piece, and added one 
stanza ina longer measure; but re- 
tained its original title, namely, 


** A Glance at Future Blessedness.”’ 


** Soon I shall from earth remove, 
Mount to glorious worlds above ; 
Leave these mortal pains below, 
Never more affliction know. 


** Range on those Elysian plains, 
Where our great Messiah reigns ; 
Love, and praise, and God adore, 
Join those friends who ’re gone before. 


* Tune the pleasing sacred lyre, 
*Midst the bright immortal choir ; 
Prostrate fall before our King, 
Whilst Redemption’s theme we sing! 


** Re-unite with those we love, 
Friendship's purest bliss to prove; 
Fellowship divine enjoy, 
Permanent, without alloy. 


“Pleasing views! heart-cheering sight, 
Prospects teeming with delight ; 
Though while here but dimly seen— 
Earthly shadows intervene. 


* But Christian hope, with penetrating 
eyes, [bliss descries ; 
Looks through the gloom, and heavenly 
While ‘ Faith, with Hope and Charity, 
—these three,’ tory !” 
Triumph o’er Death, and gain the vic- 


Anne CLarKe. 
Mr. 


Yours, &c. 


SSS Se 
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Mr. Urnsan, Hackney, Sept. 8. 

E have of late been entertained 

in various ways by visitors to 
France, who have published their 
observations for our information. We 
have read the accounts of the Curious 
Traveller, and the Philosophical Tra- 
veller ; but I do not recollect to have 
seen any thing from the pen of a Reli- 
gious Traveller, that goes to report 
the state of Protestant Churches in 
Paris. 

Now we all know that men describe 
what strikes them, and the objects 
discussed are what they have had an 
opportunity of seeing; so Travellers 
to this great City may give various 
accounts, according to their resi- 
dence, and the objects they have be- 
fore them. For instance—a travel- 
ler at the West eud of the town would 
make his readers acquainted with ob- 
jects and circumstances very different 
from a traveller at Blackwall: the 
former would go into the various 
particulars of St. James’s and Carlton 
House, whilst the latter could per- 
haps describe only the West India 
Docks, the shipping, and their inha- 
bitanis. The writer of Pall Mall 
would describe the Court, the other 
the Port. How different such ac- 
counts! And so are the Continental 
Travellers. 

But, as there are many of your 
Readers who, as well as myself, have 
made your Magazine our fire-side as- 
sociate for 40 years, | make no doubt 
that they would not be displeased if 
some of your Correspondents, who 
have taken a serious view of the man- 
ners of Paris, would favour us with 
the state of the Protestant Churches 
in that capital, and the effect the en- 
lightening principles of Protestantism 
have had on the professors of it. We 
who enjoy all its advantages, it is to 
be hoped, can appreciate them; and 
it would afford pleasure to the reflect- 
ing mind to find that, amidst the long 
and direful effects of the French 
Revolution, there are those who 
have been supported through their 
various trials by those hopes and con- 
solations which an enlightened Reli- 
gion affords. One of our most amia- 
ble Poets says, 


** | would be measur’d by my soul, 

For that’s the measure of a man.’’ 

There cannot, then, be a doubt but 
some accounts relative to the Pro- 


testant Churches, and their Ministers, 
now in Paris, would afford a pleasing 
information to many of your Readers, 
as wellasto, Yours, &c. TW. 
—_E 
Mr. Urnpan, M. Temple, Sept. 10. 

HE following brief account of 

Archdeacon Barlowe was found 
among the MSS of a deceased friend, 
and seems worthy of preservation. 

Yours, &c. CaRADoc. 





William Barlowe, son of William 
Barlowe, Bp. of St. David’s, and after- 
wards of Chichester, entered into the 
sacred function about 1573. He tra- 
velled, and became expert in Naviga- 
tion. He was Prebendary of Win- 
chester, Rector of Easton in that vi- 
cinity, Chaplain to Prince Heary, and 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, to which he 
was collated in 1614. He had know- 
ledge in the magnet 20 years before 
Dr. W. Gilbert published his book on 
the subject. He first made the ineli- 
natory instrument transparent, to be 
used in a pendant with a glass on 
both sides, and a ring on the top; 
whereas Gilbert’s has but a glass on 
one side, and is to be set on a foot. 
Moreover, Barlowe hanged it on a 
compass box, where with two ounces 
weight it was made fit for use at sea. 
He was also the first who found out 
and shewed the difference between 
iron and steel, and their tempers for 
magnetical uses, which hath given 
life and quickening to all magnetical 
instruments whatsoever. 3dly, He 
was the first that shewed the right 
way of touching magnetical needles. 
4thly, He was the first who found 
out and shewed the piecing and ce- 
menting of load-stones: and lastly, 
He was the first who shewed the rea- 
sons why a load-stone being double- 
capped, must take up so great weight. 

The books he published for use are 
these : 

“The Navigator's Supply, con- 
taining many things of principal im- 
portance in Navigation, with the De- 
scription and Use of diverse Instru- 
ments framed chiefly for that purpose, 
&c. London, 1597,” 4to. Dedicated to 
Robert Earl of Essex. 

“ Magnetical Advertisements, or 
diverse pertinent Observations and 
approved Experiments concerning the 
Nature and Properties of the Load- 
stone, &c.” Lond. 1616, 4to. Dedi- 
cated to Sir Dudley Digges, —__ 
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ibid. in 1618, A_ Brief Discovery 
of the idle Animadversions of Mark 
Ridley, Doctor in Physic, on a Trea- 
tise entitled “* Magnetica! Advertise- 
ments, &c.” 

Seven years before the publication 
of the Magnetic Advertisements, he 
sent a MS copy of them to Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, which was mis- 
laid; Barlowe sent him another copy, 


-which being communicated, the por- 


traits of his Magnetical Instruments, 
and some part of this book with ano- 
ther name, appeared before the Au- 
thor’s publication. 
. I 
Mr. Urpan, Aug. 26. 
HE following interesting state- 
ment respecting the late unsuc- 
cessful Embassy to China, and the 
disasters which befell the members of 
it on their return, has lately appeared 
in the Newspapers; and may serve to 
gratify the curiosity of your Readers 
tilla more enlarged and authenticated 
account of it is published. 
Yours, &c. D.T. 


Lorp Amuerst’s VOYAGE T0 CHINA. 


His Lordship sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 9th of February 1816, on an Em- 
bassy to the Court of Pekin, on board 
his Majesty’s frigate Alceste, Capt. Mur- 
ray Maxwell; accompanied by the Lyra 
brig of war, Captain Basi) Hall, and the 
General Hewitt Indiaman, Capt. Camp- 
bell. His Lordship touched at Ma- 
deira, Rio Janeiro, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Batavia; andthe Voyage was 
extraordinary for its rapidity, the ships 
having traversed 14,000 miles in 92 days 
under sail. In the beginning of July 
the Embassy arrived on the Coast of 
China, and proceeded up the Yellow 
Sea; having Ween joined by Sir George 
Staunton at the Great Lemma, Sir 
George having been sent down to say 
the Embassy would be received with 
every attention. On the 9th of August 
the Embassy disembarked safely in the 
Gulph of Pe Cheli, which is not far dis- 
tant from the capital. Whilst on the 
journey every effort was made by the 
Mandarins to induce hi: Excellency to 
comply with the Tartar ceremony of 
the Ka-tou—which was resisted on the 
ground of the precedent of Lord Macart- 
ney ; but every demonstration of respect, 
consistent with the dignity of his So- 
vereign, and the honour of his Nation, 
was freely offered by his Excellency. 
This degrading ceremony of kneeling 
and knocking the head (the literal ex- 
pression in Chinese) nine times against 





the ground is not only demanded from 
the Ambassadors of all tributary Kings 
(as every Sovereign of the world is in- 
discriminately called) when in the Im- 
perial presence, but likewise on re- 
ceiving any message from the Emperor, 
and on broken victuals being sent to them 
from his table: and this was actually 
submitted to by the Dutch in 1795. The 
Chinese, for obvious reasons, were ex- 
tremely anxious for the performance of 
this ceremony by a British Ambassador; 
and threats, flatteries, and lies in abun- 
dance, were used, in order to induce 
compliance—but all in vain. A most 
extraordinary scene took place at the 
Palace of Yeuen-Min-Yuen, which, with 
many other singular circumstances at- 
tending the departure from Pekin, and 
the journey of fou# months through the 
celestial Empire, will very soon be laid 
before the publick. The Emperor, a 
man of impetuous and capricious dispo- 
sition, increased by a habit of constant 
inebriation, seemed, in his cooler mo- 
ments, afraid of the consequences of 
his abrupt dismissal of the Embassy, as 
appeared by his sending after it to re- 
quest some exchange of presents, and 
expressing himself satisfied of the re- 
spectful feelings of the King of England, 
who had sent so far to pay him homage ; 
attributing the whole blame of the affair 
to the unmannerly conduct of the Am- 
bassador, who refused to knock head, as 
in duty bound, and according to the 
common rules of politeness. The Em- 
bassy, on the tour through China, ex- 
perienced the most perfect respect. The 
Alceste and Lyra, after landing the Em- 
bassy, were employed in surveys; the 
former taking the Gulf of Leatory and 
coast of Corea, the latter the South-wes- 
tern coast of that Gulf. The Alceste 
went as far as the junction of the great 
wall of China with the sea, which was 
seen from the ship. Both ships joined 
company at Che-a-Tou, or Ze-a-Tou 
Islands. The true positions of the coasts 
and islands of Chinese Tartary, and 
much useful hydrographical knowledge, 
were obtained, whereby former errors 
are corrected, Steering afterwards for 
the Corean shore, they found former 
geographical descriptions of it miser- 
ably defective; and an archipelago of 
Islands, hitherto unknown to exist, 
were discovered. Many were christened 
with particular names, and correct charts 
made of the true position of the whole. 
—The ships then proceeded to the South- 
ward of Japan, and arrived at the Lieon 
Kicon Islands. More hydrographical 
knowledge was obtained, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance formed with the na- 
tives, of whom, hitherto, little was 
known, 
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known, and themselves scarce knowing 
any thing about the rest of the world. 
At Grand Leuchen, the chief of this 
kingdom of Islands, the ships refitted, 
among a race of people as extraordinary 
for their diminutive size as for their ge- 
neral character. They are of great an- 
tiquity and considerable civilization— 
possess much of the rigid, natural jea- 
lousy and reserve of their neighbours, 
the Japanese and Chinese. On further 
acquaintance, they were found an in- 
teresting people, in the highest degree 
kind and hospitable; and, after a stay 
of six weeks, both parties separated 
with evident proofs of mutual regret. 
We are informed, from good authority, 
that Captain Basil Hall (of the Lyra) is 
preparing an account of this Island and 
people; as also a general history of 
scientific objects connected with the 
voyage; which will be enriched with 
eharts and engravings. From his su- 
perior intelligence on hydrographical 
and scientific subjects in general, a work 
from his hands cannot fail of being highly 
interesting. 

The Alceste and Lyra arrived at the 
mouth of the Tigris in November, and 
were treated with every indignity by the 
Viceroy of Canton, who refused a pass 
for the ships to enter the river, as had 
been granted to the Lion on a former 
oceasion ; thus attempting to cut off the 
supply of fresh water and provisions, 
which could only be brought on board by 
stealth after dark; and various other 
insults were offered. Captain Maxwell, 
justly considering that the honour of 
the flag must suffer by a tame submis- 
sion, proceeded up without a pass. The 
Mandarins strongly manned the forts 
(containing 110 pieces of cannon) at the 
Bocca Tigris, and sent out a message, 
as the ships advanced, that they would 
sink her (the Alceste) if she attempted 
to pass through; she nevertheless pushed 
on, and a warm firing commenced from 
the forts and their war-junks, which 
was immediately returned by the Alceste, 
which getting within pistol-shot of their 
largest fort, a well-aimed broadside was 
poured in, which laid a number sprawl- 
ing, and fairly drove the rest heels over 
head out of the battery: the ship now 
proceeded up to her safe and proper an- 
chorage, followed, but unmolested, by 
the war junks, Next day the Viceroy 
(having been treated the right way) 
sent down a Mandarin, to congratulate 
the Captain on his arrival in the river, 
this Mandarin having passed Capt. Max- 
well in his way down, who, in the mean 
time, had gone up to Canton, to demand 
further reparation for the insult offered 
to the King’s ship. 


On Tuesday the 28th of January. his 
Majesty’s ships Alceste and Lyra sailed 
from Macao roads; the former having 
on board his Excellency and suite, re- 
turning from his mission from the Court 
of Pekin. On the 3d of February the 
Alceste arrived at Manilla, andthe Lyra 
on the 5th, when she was sent with his 
Excellency’s dispatches to Bengal. 

The Alceste was proceeding into the 
Straits of Sunda, through the Straits of 
Gaspar, when she unfortunately struck 
on a coral reef on the morning of the 
18th of February, and shortly filled. No 
lives were lost on this occasion. The 
Ambassador and his suite, with some 
of the crew, were immediately put on 
shore on the island of Pulo Leat, a short 
distance from the wreck. 

It was decided, after Lord Amherst’s 
remaining one night on the island, that 
his Lordship and suite should attempt 
to make Batavia (distant 200 miles) in 
two boats, attended by Lieut. Hoppner, 
and Messrs. Mayne, Cook, and Blair; 
and they arrived, after four days of much 
fatigue and hardship, from want of 
water, at Batavia. His Lordship, with- 
out a moment’s delay, dispatched the 
Company’s cruiser Ternate, with Mr. 
Ellis, the Secretary of Embassy, volun- 
teer, to the assistance of those left be- 
hind. She beat against wind and cur- 
rent for a considerable time, and at last 
got sight of the island. The party left 
obtained some provisions which had 
floated up, and by careful management 
they made shift to live there (having ob- 
tained, by digging, some fresh water) 
from the 18th of February to the 7th of 
March. During this period they were 
beset by the savages of the neighbouring 
islands, who, after plundering and burn- 
ing the ship, blockaded the party on shore; 
they, however, with a very few regular 
arms, kept them at bay. In an attempt 
to seize the remaining “boats, ten of 
them, one morning, were variously dis- 
posed of by Lieut. Hay ; some were shot, 
and others were drowned. Their adven- 
tures in the Island were rather of a 
romantic and unusual cast. The con- 
duct of Captain Maxwell, in his general 
management of affairs, as well as means 
of defence, is spoken of in high admi- 
ration by his officers —it displayed 
coolness and powerful reflection, under 
a sudden pressure of difficulties, and a 
combination of dangers, more than suffi- 
cient to have overwhelmed an ordinary 
mind.—At Batavia, the Cesar was taken 
up to bring home his Excellency and 
suite, with the officers and men of the 
Alceste; she touched at the Cape, St. 
Helena, and Ascension, on her way to 
England. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


27. Illustrations of the Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Century. Consist- 
ing of Authentic Memoirs and Original 
Letters of Eminent Persons : and in- 
tended as a Sequel to the Literary 
Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F. S. A. 
Two Vols. vo. Vol. I. pp. 840, Vel. 
LT. pp. 852. 

T the conclusion of Vol. 1X. of 
the “* Literary Anecdotes,” Mr. 

Nichols announced * another work, 
arising out of, and immediately 
connected with, the Literary Anec- 
dotes.” ‘* For such a publication,” 
adds Mr. N. “ I have already abund- 
ant resources, of a nature far supe- 
rior to any production of my own.” 
Differing somewhat, as we certainly 
do, from our learned and industrious 
Editor, with respect to the superiority 
of the present volumes “ to any pro- 
duction of his own,” we fully con- 
cede that his resources are abundant; 
and we look forward with pleasing 
hope to additional contributions of 
literary history from a store, hitherto 
distinguished as much for its accura- 
cy, as its copiousness. 

in noticing the present volumes we 
might perhaps, as on former occa- 
sions, (Vols. LXXXII. LXXXIII. 
LXXXIV. LXXXVI. &c.) advert to 
the delicacy of our situation: but 
the truth is, that on the present, as 
well as on the last occasion, the writer 
of this article is no otherwise con- 
nected with the Author than by the 
ties of confirmed esteem and disin- 
terested friendship. To the nine vo- 
lumes of the “ Literary Anecdotes,” 
few persons haye been more indebted 
for gratifying information, than he 
who now wishes to introduce their 
sequel to the notice of the publick : 
and, placed in any situation, it would be 
his duty, as well as his pleasure, to 
hold up that work as the most curi- 
ous, interesting, and satisfactory trea- 
sury of literary history, ever presented 
to the publick. 

It has sometimes occurred to us, 
that, if Literature were nota republick, 
if somewhat of tyranny could be in- 
troduced, it ought to be exerted in 
compelling aged scholars to give up 
their fund of literary anecdote. That 
our Editor possesses, or has ever ex- 
erted an arbitrary power of this kind, 
we are not prepared to say; but it 
Gent. Mac, September, 1817. 


must be obvious that his very popu- 
lar volumes have proved an excite- 
ment to the same valuable purpose; 
and that many distinguished scholars 
have been induced to draw upon their 
memory and their correspondence, to 
furnish information which would else 
have perished. Knowing that their 
contributions would be employed with 
candour and discrimivation, they have 
hastened to Mr. Nichols’s repository, 
with a liberality of which future Bio- 
graphers will know how to avail them- 
selves, and for which the publick bas 
already, if we mistake not, shewn its 
gratitude. 

The materials of the present “ II- 
lustrations,” like those of the “* Anec- 
dotes,” consist of biography and cor- 
respondence. Of the first the most 
prominent articles are the memoirs 
of Daniel Wray, Esq. and the Rev. 
Sneyd Davies, both trom the pen of 
Mr. Justice Hardinge, now himself 
numbered with the dead. The me- 
moirs of Mr. Wray, Mr. Hardinge 
scarcely lived to see finished at the 
press; ** and of the latter,’ adds Mr. 
Nichols, “* he had only given me the 
conclusion of the MS. a very few days 
before he set out on that circuit from 
which he was never to return alive.” 
Both articles appear to have been 
written by Mr. Hardinge con amore, 
and are most pleasing specimens of 
that minute biography, half narrative, 
half correspondence, which brings the 
eye close to the object. 

The life of Wray is followed by a 
very curious article, “ Memoirs com- 
piled by William Wollaston, Esq. in 
1709, relating to himself and family.” 
Why he is here styled Esq. we know 
not*. Itis true thatafler he cameinto 
possession of his estate, he no longer 
executed his clerical functions; but he 
had taken both deacon’s and priest’s 
orders, and could not divest himself 
of the proper title annexed. His 
principal work, “-The Religion of 
Nature delineated,” so successful that 
10,000 copies were sold in a few years, 
is yet considered as somewhat doubt- 
ful in its tendency. Dr. Clarke sus- 
pected it, and Bolingbroke claimed 
Wollaston “ as his own;” yet, if Wol- 
laston’s design be carefully weighed, 





¥* It was an accidental mistake, Epir. 
we 
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we think it will appear that he was 
no enemy to Revealed Religion. His 
** Memoirs,” however, are interesting, 
containing “ some surprizing events, 
and such turns of fortune, as in a great 
family might furnish materials for 
history.” 

The next article consists of ** Anec- 
dotes of Chas. George Deering, M.D.” 
author of the History of Nottingham, 
written by himself, as a defence of his 
professional character and origin, 
from some illiberal accusations. This 
account is succeeded by Memoirs of 
John Smith, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, with a portrait; 
after which we have a very copious 
narrative, elucidated by a most exten- 
sive correspondence, of Dr. Richard 
Richardson, of North Bierley, in 
Yorkshire. Dr. Richardson, who was 
an excellent naturalist and antiquary, 
appears to have been the Maecenas of 
his time, being a most liberal encour- 
ager of men of learning and science, 
in furthering their studies, subscribing 
to their works, and assisting them by 
his advice. ‘The letters to and from 
this worthy person are uncommonly 
interesting. 

This Memoir is followed by an ac- 
count of Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Dur- 
ham; and a life of William Hutchin- 
son, the Historian of that city and 
county. The other biographical 
sketches are those of Edward Capell, 
Fsq. the commentator on Shakespeare, 
by Samuel Pegge, Esq. This article 
seems intended to supply the defi- 
cieacies, as wellas to correct the aspe- 
rities, of former accounts of Mr. Ca- 
pell, and in both Mr. Pegge cannot 
be pronounced unsuccessful ; but there 
still is a redundant vanity and absur- 
dity in Capell’s character of which it 
will not be easy to get rid. 

The most copious article in this 
volume is, what we have already no- 
ticed, the “* Biographical Memoirs of 
the Rev. Sneyd Davies, D.D.” by 
George Hardinge, Esq. Dr. Davies 
was of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and was early noticed by his school- 
fellow (at Eton) Dr. Cornwallis, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, when 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
appointed him his chaplain, and gave 
him promotios in that Cathedral. 
He was much esteemed for his learn- 
ing and amiable disposition; and his 
numerous poems, both printed and 
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manuscript, bear ample testimony to 
his talents*. He wrote several of 
the anonymous imitations of Horace 
in Duncombe’s edition, and has many 
poems in Dodsley’s and Nichols’s Col- 
lections ; but we have in these Me- 
moirs mandy additional proofs of his 
genius and sprightly turn. Mr. 
Hardinge is a powerful and successful 
advocate for Dr. Davies's poetical 
talents; and bis zeal leads him to a 
digression on a celebrated lady lately 
deceased, which we shall copy as none 
of the least curious and interesting 
passages in this memoir. 


* During my ill-omened acquaint- 
ance with Miss Seward, whose poetical 
fancy I admired, and who resided in 
Lichfield, \ imparted (with my habitual 
enthusiasm for genius) to her, the im- 
pression which Davies had made upon 
me. That celebrated Female has con- 
ferred upon me the unsolicited honour of 
printing and publishing her answer to 
me upon this topic, and upon EVERY 
OTHER which had been the subject of 
mutual CONFIDENCE between us—either 
transcribed (as the Editor has represent- 
ed) from her own copies of those Letters, 
made when she wrote the originals first, 
or, as I suspect,in this peculiar instance, 
from the originals; but, upon either 
supposition, with perfidy in cold blood, 
unexampled ([ hope) in literary inter- 
course. After many high-flown compli- 
ments to me, whom she had never seep 
but once, and after the exchange of 
childish pedantries between us, my dis- 
agreement with her upon subjects of 
criticism embittered her against me; 
for, with all her attainments in litera- 
ture, she overlooked a maxim of Cicero, 
* that we should refute without anger, 
and should be refuted without pertina- 
city.” She laid her commands upon me, 
in a fit of spleen, to return ali the letters 
1 had received, offering to part with all 
mine back to me, upon a solemn pledge 
between us, instituted by herself, that 
no trace of the correspondence was ever 
to appear.—This contract, with my 
perfect assent, was in part executed — 
she sent back all my Letters to me — 
1 burnt them. She obtained possession 
of her own to me; and I received a di- 
rect assurance from her, which J also 
burnt (with a disdain to keep it as a 
check and security), that no vestige of 
the opinions, or sentiments, which had 
been circulated between her and me, 
should ever appear. Instead of keeping 
her word, she has betrayed, by a post- 
humous deceit, but contemplated with 
deliberate foresight, in the shape of her 
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own replies, all the idle rhapsodies of 
criticism, or taste, which at the impulse 
of the moment I bad communicated, as 
her friend. She has trafficked away 
her good faith, and sense of honour, to 
a bookseller ; and has exposed me to 
ridicule, as guilty, at the best, of a labor 
ineptiarum, and at the worst—of many 
unfashionable opinions, which I thought 
sacred in her hands. She has even copied 
one entire letter of mine to her, in a 
letter to her friend. This too, after we 
had parted in amity, and after some 
kind attentions to me on her part, even 
since we had quarrelled upon literary 
subjects alone, This is not all; nor is 
it the worst. There are passages ofa 
delicate nature in my Letters, affecting 
the character of respectable individuals, 
which a feeling mind would have shud- 
dered even at the rowER of revealing to 
the indiscriminate world; and she has 
not suppressed ONE of them, if made, as 
they generally were, the subjects of her 
Letters to me. 

“ It happens, too, that upon the sub- 


ject of this Lichfield Poet her disinge- 


nuity is betrayed. In a letter to me, 
his poetical rank is, by comparison, 
depreciated; but in a marginal note 
upon his verse in Dodsley’s Collection, 
presented by her to Davies himself, and 
recently discovered at Kingsland, he is 
the subject of a more animated ¢loge. 
To me her expression is (word for word) 
as follows: * Yes, indeed, Dr. Davies 
had genuine poetical fancy, and his 
numbers were often GRACEFUL, and 
HARMONIOUS: so far I think with you ; 
but must dissent from your assertion,’ 
{which I never made] 
© That he is a Poet, sweet as any of mo- 
dern times ! 
* the times that boast of Gray, Mason, 
Collins, Hayley, Beattie, Cowper, Chat- 
terton, Burns, with MANY OTHERS, who 
hold the poetic torch MUCH higher*, surely, 
than it was lifted by the GENTLE}, the 
ELEGANT Davies.’ In the marginal note 
of her keepsake, which is extant im her 
own hand, she writes thus: 
© Witness the lays that still engage 
Poetic eyes in Dodsley’s page ; 
Meek Davies ¢ thine ; whose feeling mind 
Was by each Christian grace refin’d, 
Whilst purest RAYS of DELIAN FIRE 
SHED LIVING LUSTRE ON THE Lyre.’ ” 
Concerning Mr. Hardinge’s cor- 
respondence with Miss Seward, we 
shall only remark that on our first 
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perusal of his letters to that lady, we 
thought he was bantering her, and 
that her vanity did not permit her to 
see this. How far, on reading the 
above extract, and on a second peru- 
sal of his and her correspondence, we 
might be induced to alter our opinion, 
we are not now at leisure to inquire. 

These Memoirs of Dr. Davies 
abound in digressive notices of many 
learned and ingenious contemporaries, 
and particularly of the venerable 
Lord Camden, and others of Mr. 
Hardinge’s relations. Lord Camden 
used to correspond very familiarly 
with Dr. Davies; and we have here 
many amusing letters from his Lord. 
ship’s pen, including his opinions on 
passing events and topics of literature. 

The volume concludes with bio- 
graphical notices of the Rev. John 
Clarke, Thomas Barnard, Dr. John 
Burton, and various other men of 
considerable note, and a copious cor- 
respondence of the miscellaneous kind 
between the Literati poticed in Mr. 
Nichols’s former volumes. An origi- 
nal letter from the late Sir Johe Dal- 
rymple, bart. author of the “ Memoirs 
of Great Britain,” &c. to the late 
Adwiral Dalrymple, has so much of 
the tincture of Addison, that we shall 
offer no apology for extracting it. 

** Cranston, Jan. 1, 1772. 

** My pear Sir, Your shirts are safe, 
I have made many attempts upon them; 
but Bess, who has in honesty what she 
wants in temper, keeps them in safety 
for you.—You ask me, what | have been 
doing? To the best of my memory, 
what has passed since I came home is as 
follows: Finding the roof bad, I sent 
slaters, at the peril of their necks, to 
repair it. They mended three holes, 
and made thirty themselves. —I pulled 
down as many walls round the house as 
would have fortified atown. This was 
in summer: But now, that winter is 
come, I would give all the money to put 
them up again, that it cost me to take 
them down. —I thought it would give a 
magnificent air to the hall, to throw the 
passage into it, After it was done, I 
went out of town to see how it looked. 
It was night when I went into it; the 
wind blew out the candle from the over- 
size of the room; upon which, I ordered 
the partition to be built up again, that I 





* “ If the reader can unriddle this image, I give him joy.” 

+ “ How these lady-like epithets can be deemed applicable to the peculiar style, 
and character of Ais Muse, will hereafter appear.” 

t “ To this I have no objection, It is the faet, as applicable to his morai 
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might not die of cold in the midst of 
summer.—I ordered the old timber to be 
thinneds to which, perhaps, the love of 
lucre a little contributed. The work- 
men, for every tree they cut, destroyed 
three, by letting them fall on each other. 
I received a momentary satisfaction from 
hearing that the carpenter I employed 
had cut off his thumb in felling a tree. 
But this pleasure was soon allayed, 
when, upon examining his measure, I 
found that he bad measured false, and 
cheated me of 20 per cent. — lustead of 
saddle-horses I bought mares, and had 
them covered with an Arabian. When 
I went, some months after, to mount 
them, the groom told me, | should kill 
the foals; and now | walk on foot, with 
the stable full of horses ; unless, when, 
with much bumility, I ask to be admitted 
into the chaise, which is generally re 

fused me.—Remembering, with a pleas- 
ing complacency, the Wateombe pigs, I 
paid thirty shillings for a sow with pig. 
My wife starved them. They ran over 
to a madman, called Lord Adam Gordon, 
who distrained them for damage; and 
the mother, with ten helpless infants, 
died of bad usage.—Loving butter much, 
and cream more, I bought two Dutch 
cows, and had plenty of both. I made 
my wife a present of two more: she 
learned the way to market for their pro- 
duce; and I have never got a bow! of 
cream since. —I made a fine hay-stack ; 
but quarreled with my wife as to the 
manner of drying the hay, ang building 
the stack. The hay-stack took fire; 
by which I had the double mortification 
of lusing my hay, and finding my wife 
had more sense than myself. —1 kept no 
plough ; for which I thank my Maker ; 
because then I must have wrote this 
Letter from a gaol. I paid twenty 
pounds for a dung-hill, because I was 
told it was a good thing; and, now, I 
would give any body twenty shillings to 
tell me what to do with it.—I built, and 
stocked a pigeon-house ; but the cats 
watched below, the hawks hovered above ; 
and pigeon-soup, roasted pigeon, or cold 
pigeon-pie, have I never seen since.—I 
fell to drain a piece of low ground be- 
hind the house ; but I hit upon the tail 
of the rock, and drained the well of the 
house; by which I can get no water 
for my victuals. — I entered into a great 
project for selling lime, upon a promise 
from one of my own farmers fo give me 
land off his farm. But when I went to 
take off the ground, he laughed, said he 
had choused the Lawyer, and exposed 
me to a dozen law-suits for breach of 
bargains, which { could not perform.— 
1 fattened black cattle and sheep ; but 
could not agree with the butchers about 


the price. From mere economy, we 
ate them ourselves, and almost killed all 
the family with surfeits.— I bought two 
score of six year-old wethers for my oWn 
table ; but a butcher, who rented one of 
the fields, put my mark upon his own 
carsion sheep; by which | have been 
living upon carrion all the summer.— 
1 brewed much beer; but the small 
turned sour, and the servants drank all 
the strong.—I1 found a ghost in the 
house, whose same was M‘Alister, a 
pedlar, that had been killed in one of 
the rooms at the top of the house two 
centuries ago. No servant would go on 
an errand after the sun was set, for fear 
of M‘Alister, which obliged me to set off 
one set of my servants. Soon after the 
housekeeper, your old friend Mrs. Brown, 
died, aged 90; and then the belief ran, 
that another ghost was in the house, up- 
on which many of the new set of servants 
begged leave to quit the house, and got it. 
—In one thing only I have sueceeded. 
I have quarreled with ail my neighbours ; 
so that, with a dozen geutlemen’s seats 
in my view, I stalk alone like a lion ina 
desert. 1 thought | should have been 
happy with my tenants, because I could 
be insolent to them without their being 
insolent to me. But they paid me no 
rent; and in a few days 1 shall have 
above one half of the very few friends I 
have in the country in a prison, — Such 
being the pleasures of « country life, I 
intend to quit them ailin about a month, 
to submit to the mortification of spend- 
ing the spring in London, where, I am 
happy to hear, we are to meet. But lam 
infinitely happier to hear, that Mrs. Dal- 
rymple is doing so well. May God pre- 
serve her long to you! for, she is a fine 
creature. —Just when I was going to you 
last spring, I received a letter from Bess, 
that she was dying. 1 put off my jour- 
ney to Watcombe, and almost killed my- 
self with posting to Scotland, where I 
found Madam in perfect good health. 

** Yours always, my dear Jack, 

“ JOHN DALRYMPLE.” 

With this very amusing epistle we 
take leave for the present of the 
* Illustrations of the Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Century ;” and pur- 
pose in our next to notice Vol. II. 
the contents of which, however, are 
so multifarious, that we must expect 
rather to raise than gratify the curio- 
sity of our readers. 


28. History of Guernsey; by William 
Berry, late of the College of Arms, 
London. 4é0. 30 Plates. 

THIS elaborate work is dedicated 
by permission to the Prince Regent, 
and 
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and appears from the Author's pre- 
face to be the first connected account 
that has ever been written of this 
Island. 

The Author says, that, 

*¢ Being the first person who has at- 
tempted the History of the Island of 
Guernsey, it is with much diffidence and 
anxiety I submit it to the publick ; 
trusting, however, that in proportion tou 
the great difficulties | have had to en- 
counter, the candid Reader will make all 
due allowance; and if the satisfaction it 
shall give the Islanders, the publick in 
general, and the supporters of the work 
in particular, proves equa! to the trouble 
I have had in the compilation, 1 shall 
consider myself amply repaid. The want 
of a prior Historian has laid me under 
great difficulties. There are, indeed, 
some few old manuscripts in private 
hands in the Island, which have never 
been collected together and properly di- 
gested; and these seem to have under- 
gone equal divisions with the insular 
estates to which they belong, as if on 
the death of a father they had, like his 
Jands, been divided among his children.” 

The work is divided into 21 chap- 
ters, besides the Preface, Introduc- 
tion, and Appendix. 

The introduction contains a well- 
written chronological abridgement of 
the History of the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain and France, from whom those 
of Guernsey and the neighbouring 
Islands are descended, and on whose 
Sovereigns they have been dependant, 
from the earliest accounts dowa to 
ihe present time. 

Chapter I. treats of the Situation, 
Extent, Division, and Population of 
the Island. Chap. Il. Of the Names 
Guernsey and the neighbouring Islands 
have been known by, and mention- 
ed in antient and modern History. 
Chap. Ill. Antient Inhabitants, and 
most early accounts of the Island, 
down to the establishment of the Nor- 
mans in the Province of Neustria, 
since called Normandy. Chap. LV. 
Of the Islands under the first six Dukes 
of Normandy, from Rollo to William 
II. called the Conqueror. Chap. V. 
Of the Islands under the Kings of 
England,as Dukes of Normandy, from 
William the Conqueror to Richard I. 
both inclusive. Chap. VI. Of the 
Islands under the English Monarchs, 
from King John, who surrendered the 
Duchy of Normandy, to Richard II. 
the last of the Saxon line of British 
Sovereigns. Chap. VII. Of the Insu- 
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lar History from Henry IV. through 
the Houses of Lancaster and York, 
and the Union of the two Families, 
to Queen Elizabeth, both inclusive. 
Chap. VIII. Of the Islands from the 
Union of the two Crowns in James I. 
to the time of Queen Aune, and from 
that period to the present reign of 
George 111. and the year 1814. The 
subsequent chapters treat of inciden- 
tal remarks on the Insular tenures, 
Coins, Weights and Measures, Paroch- 
ial Districts, Laws and Customs, Civil 
Goverument and Royal Court, Mili- 
tary Government, Interior Govero- 
ment, Legislation, Convention of the 
States, Privileges, Religious Establish- 
ments, and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Alderney, 
Sark, Herne, Jethan, and Jersey : 


From this ample * bill of fare” we 
shall select the description of St. 
Peter's Port, or Town Parish, as a 
fair specimen of the Author's style. 

‘The Town of which we have now to 
speak has of late years been much ex- 
tended in several directions; it seems 
formerly to have been confined to the 
range of houses running parallel with 
the sea, from what is called Glatney to 
the upper part of Horn-street. Several 
very antient dwellings are still to be 
seen in this range with overhanging 
floors, which must nearly have met the 
opposite buildings; the streets being 
still narrow, though, no doubt, greatly 
improved, consisting now of guvod and 
mean houses irregularly intermixed, pri- 
vate dwellings, and some handsome shops. 
The whole is but ill paved, not wide 
enough to admit of a foot-path, with a 
kennel down the principal street, drain- 
ing down the surrounding steeps, which 
proves a great annoyance to the ladies, 
who have no alternative but walking ; 
the few English carriages that are kept 
seldom venturing down the sharp decli- 
vities into the town, and the insular ve- 
hicles being too unwieldy and sluggish 
in their motions for town purposes, 
They are, indeed, rude structures, truly 
grotesque in appearance; a kind of 
chariot body, or rather more like an 
hospital chair, on long shafts, without 
springs or perch, with only two wheels, 
placed far behind, drawn by one led 
horse. The buildings now extend in 
several directions across the ravine and 
adjoining height, to what is called the 
New and High Town (Hauteville), where 
many good houses have been erected, 
in streets and detached, pleasantly over- 
looking the harbour, with excellent gar- 
dens, which are generally kept in the 

nicest 
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nicest order, and produce abi: antly, but 
rather too much immured for fruit trees. 

“© The Church, which is dedicated 
to St. Peter, was the last built in this 
Island, and is by tar the most elaborate 
performance. The porch on the North 
side is very handsome; the arch is 
Gothic, formed of deep granite mould- 
ings, curiously carved with much labour. 
The pillars in the interior, which sup- 
port the arched roof, are likewise cut out 
of hard granite, and several beautiful 
marble monuments of modern date 
adorn the walls.” 

Many of the Inscriptions are in 
French. The following will, perhaps, 
appear novel to the English reader : 

*€ Ici repose le Corps 
de Thomas Andros, Esq". 
l’un des Gentilshomme de 
la tres honorable Chambre 
privé du Roi Cuillaume 3e™*, 
lequel fut marie avec Demlle 
Rachel Le Marchant, dont il eut 
deux enfans, une fille et un fils, 
dont le fils appelle Thomas 
est mort, lequel est decedé 
au Seigneur le Xeme de 
Juillet 1697 estant 
agé de 25 ans.” 

It appears that the Island was di- 

vided into parishes during the reiga 
of William the Conqueror, but at 
what time the Churches were built, 
cannot exactly be ascertained; the 
insular manuscripts, however, furnish 
a very particular account of their de- 
dication, a ceremony that no doubt 
took place immediately after their 
completion. The Parishes are ten in 
number, and according to the time of 
such consecrations rank in the fol- 
lowing order: 
St. Sampson........-+-22d May 1111 
St. Michael, or the Vale... 22d Sept. 1117 
St. Philip of Testival....1st Nov. 1130 
St. Saviour’s.. .........30th Nov, 1154 
St. Margaret ofthe Forest 3d Sept. 1163 
St. Peter’s of the Word... 29th June 1167 
De, «cose eee 4th Feb. 1199 
Our Lady of Deliverance 

of the Castle......... 25th Aug. 1203 
St. Andrew...........-Ist Oct. 1284 
St. Peter’s Port........ Ist Aug. 1312 

During the revolutionary war which 
so long agitated Europe, this Island 
was frequently menaced by the Usur- 
per’s myrmidons; but under Divine 
Providence these threats proved abor- 
tive, and it may be satisfactory to 
read the Author’s account of the pre- 
sent stale of the defence of the Island, 
and of the steady loyalty of the in- 
habitants. 
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** During the present reign, the 
Islands have often been under serious 
alarm, which (excepting in the instance 


just noticed) have proved mere threats, 


perhaps to divert the attention of Go- 
vernment from the more immediate ob- 
ject of the enemy in other quarters ; 
nevertheless, such menaces have ever 
shewn the steady loyalty and attachment 
of the Islanders to their beloved Sove- 
reign, by a determined resolution to lose 
the last drop of blood in their defence, 
and preserve to the Crown of England 
this only remaining part of the antient 
Duchy of Normandy ; the possession of 
which, as that great law oracle, Lord 
Chief Justice Coke, has observed, ‘ is a 
good seizin to the Kings of England for 
the whole Duchy.’ 

“The weill-regulated Militia force of 
the Island, of which I shall speak more 
particularly hereafter; the number of 
regulars generally in barracks here 
(Guernsey and Jersey, of late years, hav- 
ing been made considerable depdts) ; 
the very formidable state of the fortifi- 
cations, which all round the Island have 
been considerably augmented and im- 
proved during this reign ; the building 
of Fort George (so named in honour of 
his Majesty), which might bid defiance 
to a besieging army; and the rocky 
cliffs with which nature has every where 
fortified the Island, have altogether ren- 
dered it, if not impregnable, that cer- 
tain sacrifice of a host of foes, which 
must ever deter our inveterate enemies 
even from attempting its reduction.”’ 


The Appendix contains a valuable 
collection of antient records relative 
to the ecclesiastical and civil Histories 
of the Island, and a variety of articles 
relative to its Mineralogy and Botany, 
which add much to the utility of the 
Work. 


Upon the whole, we have seldom 
perused a volume containing a greater 
fund of informationand entertainment; 
and as it fills up a chasm in the 
History of our Country, we feel no 
doubt but that it will speedily find its 
way into the library of the Topo- 
grapher and Antiquary. T.F. 


29. The AEgis of England; or the Tri- 
umphs of the late War, as they appear 
in the Thanks of Parliament, progres- 
sively voted to the Navy and Army: 
and the Communications either oral or 
written on the Subject. Chronologically 
arranged, with Notices Biographical 
and Military. By Maurice Evans, 


Navy and Army Agent, 8vo, pp. 608. 
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THISisa Collection which every one 
who can boast of being a Briton will 
peruse with equal pride and pleasure. 

The Volume consists entirely of 
Parliamentary Thanks to our Naval 
and Military Heroes, from the victory 
of Lord Howe in June 1794, to the 
reduction of Algiers by Lord Ex- 
mouth, and the tranquillity establish- 
ed in India by the Marquis of Hastings. 

“It will be but little necessary to 


speak of the origin of the War out of 


which the triumphs connected with the 
subject of this work have arisen. If 
Englishmen were disposed to indulge in 
the turgid language of our great and 
constant enemies the French, we might 
say, that exclusive of ordinary conflicts, 
it has been necessary ever since our ex- 
istence as a civilized state, once in a 
century at least to inflict a signal chas- 
tisement on France! The last and most 
singular of all, owes its rise to the im- 
mense consolidation of power created by 
a revolution of that antient monarchy, 
which giving to a haughty and warlike 
people all the advantages of a youthful 
state, Jed them, with new force of princi- 
ple and action, to the execution of their 
project for universal empire, With this 
project, it is sufficiently known, succes- 
sive generations had burned; and the 
republican form of Government, by the 
popular enthusiasm attached to it, tend- 
ed pre-eminently to its success. While, 
in a state of peace, they plausibly repre- 
sented themselves as concerned only in 
the reformation of their internal con- 
cerns, principles at war with all the 
other political institutions of Europe 
became diffused with a facility that 
threatened to revolutionize the world.— 
And the force of opinion was rapidly 
about to effect that which had in vain 
been attempted by the utmost force of 
arms. Against this mighty and reactive 
power the energies of Great Britain were 
speedily directed by her Minister, and 
by land and sea produced results that 
may alone immortalize the British name. 
If the just claims of the Navy seem to 
appropriate exclusively the glorious tri- 
butes due to the earlier periods of the 
war, tributes in which none joined more 
ardently than those senators connected 
with the land Army, it will be in course 
explained by the fact that it had not 
then entered into the plan of adminis- 
tration to keep a large native military 
force in the field*. Had this been the 

* “ The troops were, however, greatly 
employed at the same time, not merely 
on the Continent and in conjunct expe- 
ditions, but as marines on board the 
ships of war; and thus shared the toils 
and triumphs gf the Navy.” 
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case, the illustrious Minister who first 
wielded the power of the country, would 
not have lived to see successive coalitions 
destroyed by the failure of subsidiary ar- 
mies, nor died too soon to witness the 
glorious completion of the vast enter- 
prize he had undertaken, 

** Uncertain as are the forms of the 
honours of antiquity, of which none ap- 
proach nearer to those of the present 
time than the laureated tablets permit- 
ted to the Roman Generals, and those 
metrical compositions of the soldiery, 
which Livy, while be recorded, could not 
admit to his pages; the value of just 
eulogy is every where recognized. The 
wisdom of Greece proclaimed that ‘ the 
voice of praise is sweet!’ The delicate 
Pliny, im the most fastidious age of 
Rome, attributed to the want of desert 
alone that the good old fashion of re- 
warding those who celebrated persons 
or places had been neglected ; for, says 
he, ‘ what can be conferred more valu- 
able than never-fading praise ?? On the 
revival of letters one of their great- 
est ornaments, Petrarch, has perpetu- 
ated the satisfaction he received and the 
glory he derived from the praise of his 
contemporaries, whether philosophers or 
kings. This principle still survives the 
wreck of time; and it remained for the 
free constitution of Britain, to devise for 
its administration, a mean more bonour- 
able than the proudest efforts of anti- 
quity —which, while it avoids the vul- 
garity of popular acclamation, yields the 
finest incitement of patriotism, by con- 
ferring praise in the collective voice of a 
free and enlightened people. Such is 
the Parliamentary vote of thanks!— 
how dignified in itself will be uot merely 
to be inferred from the character of a 
British Senate, but witnessed in that 
admirable eloquence, which rose in 
proportion to the grandeur of the 
events it celebrated, till it reached in 
itself the highest pitch of glory; how 
just also, will: be perceptible from the 
cccasional discussions that arose previ- 
ous to their determination ; and how 
discriminative, from the facts arising 
out of the subjects themselves 

“ Short military notices are prefixed 
to the several divisions and sections ; 
and, as curiosity is ever excited towards 
the persons of those who obtain honour- 
able distinction, so biographical notices 
will also be found, wherever they could 
be safely or usefully placed. The in- 
crease of them towards the close of the 
work, will be readily accounted for by the 
increased conspicuity of claims. That 
no invidious selection bas been made, 
will be evident from the rank and cele- 
brity of several who are for the present 
excluded. Of these notices, biographical 
and military, it can only be said, that 
while 
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while they neither extend to minute re- 
searches into private life, nor presume 
to any depth of political inquiry, it is 
hoped that they convey some traits of 
character not commonly marked, and 
not uselessly directed to higher sources 
of information.” 

We have great pleasure in extract- 
ing the following article: 

Tranquillity of Public Affairs in India; 

Termination of the Nepaulese War, 

* The just discrimination of public re- 
wards has more than once appeared in 
the preceding pages; it has im no in- 
stance been more pre-eminent than ou 
the present occasion. After the splendid 
decisions which have already come with- 
in our view, it might excite wonder how 
causes of discontent, and the seeds of 
future war, had been engendered. The 
reascn must be found iu the restless 
temper, however, of certain powerful 
Native governments, and the critical cir- 
«umstances of his Majesty’s and the 
Honourable East India Company’s terri- 
tories in the East during the continu- 
ance of European war. -The appoint- 
ment of Governors General of India has 
of late years also assumed a very pecu- 
liar character. The Nobleman who is 
the subject of the present section had, 
moreover, been peculiarly unfortunate 
in appointments more pregnant with 
dangers and difficulties, than honours 
and rewards. This occasion, therefore, 
the result of great energy, skill, and 
ability, was fortunate to the country 
and to himself. There is here less rea- 
son than in some other instances, to pro- 
pitiate the reader, on aecount of defects 
in the official documents; since the re- 
cent period of the present vote, and the 
distant scene to which it relates, pre- 
clude the possibility of obtaining them. 
The vote itself is as follows : 

* Jovis, 6° die Februarii, 1817. 

© Resolved, That the Thanks of this 
House be given to General the Marquess 
of Hastings, Knight of the most noble 
Order of the Garter, Governor-General 
of the British Possessions in the East 
Indies, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces there, for his judicious arrange- 
ments in the plan and direction of the 
military operations against Vepaul,* by 
which the war was brought to a success- 
ful issue, and peace established upon just 
and honourable terms.—That the thanks 
of this House be given to Major-General 
Sir David Ochterlony, Knight Grand 
Cross of the most honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, for the skill, valour, 
and perseverance displayed by him in 
the late war with Wepaul, to which the 
result of that contest is mainly to be 
scribed ; and also to the several officers 


of the army, both European and Native, 
for the bravery and discipline displayed 
by them in that arduous contest.’ 

“If acento could be extracted from 
those literary honours which have been 
justly conferred on the British Maecenas, 
it would form a record of honour, worth, 
and talent, as much beyond the bounds 
prescribed to this brief notice, as it sur- 
passes the ordinary course of human life, 
however dignified its character, or what- 
ever its extent. It is only, therefore, 
attempted to recall the attention of the 
Reader to a few facts and dates :—Francis 
Rawdon Hastings, son of John Earl of 
Moira and the Lady Eliz. Hastings, af- 
terwards Baroness Hungerford, Hast- 
ings, &c. was born on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1754; and, after an elegant educa- 
tion under the eye of his mother, a wo- 
man of great talents and merit, entered 
the army in the 15th foot, in Sept. 1771. 
Biography is full of the interesting anec- 
dotes of his infaney tending to a mili- 
tary prepossession of mind. His uncle, 
Lord Huntingdon, used to recount his 
wounding himself, at ten years old, with 
a small battery of brass cannon, which 
he was pointing at some old folios. At 
school he was distinguished by a fond- 
ness for the defiance of Zanga, 

€ On the rack Pil scorn thee,’ &c. 
and early loved to pronounce the Spa- 
nish proverb, ‘ Ningum mal a ya granda 
si es postera,’ and the expression of Da- 
mien, ‘ La journée sera dure, mais elie 
se passera;’ both significant of con- 
stancy in danger. How well he fulfilled 
these ideas is evident from the exclama- 
tion of General Burgoyne, on seeing 
him lead the grenadiers of the 5th ac 
Bunker’s Hill, where he received two 
shots in his cap: —*‘ Lord Rawdon has 
this day stamped his fame for life!’ He 
obtained his company in the 63d in 
1775, and was soon after employed on 
the Staff, whence he received a com- 
mand. Through the whole of the Ame- 
rican war, his Lordship continued zea- 
lously active and greatly successful, of 
which there are many memorable in- 
stances. He was not, however, without 
attempts to sully his humanity from the 
necessity having Occurred of a military 
execution; which his explanation in the 
Irish House of Peers, and elsewhere, on 
his return, set at rest. —‘ Isaae Hayne 
had been taken at the capture of Charles- 
town: he was suffered to go on parole 
to his own house: he was not contented 
with remaining a prisoner on parole; he 
voluntarily came forward and took the 
gath of allegiance: he soon began to in- 
trigue, and obtained the command of 
Colonel of Militia in the Enemy's army : 
he corrupted a battalion of our Militia 

which 
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which had been enrolled and attested: 
be was detected carrying them off at 
the very moment when the enemy were 
coming down upon us: he was tried by 
a Court of Inquiry, and executed: but 
this Court of Inquiry was the only crimi- 
nal court known in the country; it was 
adopted from the example of the Enemy, 
and it was so far superior to a Court 
Martial, that the Officer who presided in 
it was responsible for every official act.’ 
In the same manner, the formation of 
the volunteers of Ireland, at Phila- 
delphia, recruited. from the Enemy’s 
ranks (a system that has since been so 
successfully pursued elsewhere), was mis- 
understood in its results, That men ac- 
customed to vicissitude should not, al- 
though steadily losing half their num- 
bers in action, desert at other times, is 
little wonderful, though the manner in 
which it was remedied may appear so ; 
for, in a conspicuous instance, the man 
who had deserted was left to be tried by 
his Peers, the privates of the regiment, 
who convicted, and promptly executed 
bim!—Singular and advantageous paral- 
lels might be adduced between the cir- 
cumstances and conduct of Lord Rawdon 
and subsequent events; they are, how- 
ever, unnecessary. ‘Toward the close of 
the contest, his Lordship’s health having 
suffered, he returned to Eugland, but 
on the passage was captured, and happily 
carried into Brest, whence he was imme- 
diately released; for it is believed that 
he was deemed a prisoner to the Ameri- 
cans, who would, to a wretched intriguer 
like Hayne, have sacrificed the finest 
character of his age and country. Ano- 
ther current opinion is perfectly borne 
out by his Lordship’s character, that the 
Captain of the French ship that captured 
him, afterwards under misfortune, in a 
peculiar manner shared his bounty: if 
he did not, he was the only Frenchman of 
any claim to recognizance, who was not 
led to forget the cause of his migration 
in the magnificent hospitality of the 
Earl of Moira. — On his return, he was 
most graciously received by his Majesty, 
who appointed him his Aid-de-camp, 
and created him a British Peer: on the 
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new war, he became Major-general, and 
in the latter part of 1793 was appointed 
to a command in which all the antient 
Nobility of France were to serve under 
him ; and not only did this exalted body 
of persons readily acquiesce in the mea- 
sure, but an English General of rank, 
character, and powers of the first order, 
was ready to waive his seniority, for the 
purpose of joining, of aiding in the ar- 
rangements, of a mind which, with true 
greatness, he was proud to compliment 
by bis submission, The triumphs of the 
Republican cause have been seen — the 
command of Lord Moira vanished; — 
not sv, however, his Lordship’s talenis 
orhisenergy: for, when the British army, 
under the orders of his Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, was placed, by 
untoward circumstances of the times 
which have already been alluded to, in 


jevpardy near Antwerp, he rushed for- 


ward with only 10,000 men, in the true 
spirit of antiquity, taking care that they 
should be calculated, for the mis-inform- 
atiou of the Enemy, at a much bigher 
number; and, by a junction of the 
greatest skill and danger, succeeded in 
relieving it. The personal friendship 
which had long existed between the 
Prince of Wales and Lord Moira, now 
more firmly if possible cemented, as 
well as that with his Royal Brother *, 
would in all probability have insured his 
Lordship a high command, if those ex- 
tensive measures had been then in exist- 
ence which have since so much increased 
the national glory. His talents, how- 
ever, were transferred from the Field to 
the Senate, in which he always shone 
with equal lustre, and particularly in 
any question that concerned the honour 
and freedom of his country, or of huma- 
nityt. His leisure, if so it can be 
called, was employed in the cultivation 
of letters, and the patronage of litera- 
ture and scieuvce, which he had never 
neglected ; for many instances could be 
shown, in which, at the moment of pre- 
paration for service, his auxiety was un- 
diminished in regard to some object of 
the one or the other. Indeed it may be 
truly and singularly said, that nothing 





* “ It will be recollected how delicate an act of friendship Lord Rawdon per- 
formed in the affair with Colonel Lenox, since Duke of Richmond, which ended so 


honourably to his Royal Highness 


+“ That his Lordship did not exceed his action by his expression, needs not te 
be here asserted. No fortune could support his munificence, and the result bas 
not unfrequently been painful to him; yet it has been understood, on the best 
authority, wherever justice interfered with generosity, honour aud probity were 
never absent, and many instances have arisen where even bere Lord Hastings bas 


been truly great. 


“ To his Lordship is owing that interference of the Legislature with the Laws of 
Debtor and Creditor, which, however slow in arriving at perfection, will yet be 
aceredited as one of the highest advantages to a great community.” 


Gent. Mas. September, 1¢17. 
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ever interrupted his beneficence. An 
elegant scholar himselt, his acute judg- 
ment in works of learning was never 
cloathed with severity; and, like the 


younger Pliny, be was complacent to 
minor efforts of genius, though bis re- 
fined taste rendered him cautious of pub- 
lic sanction.——In 1803, his Lordship had 
attained the full rank of General, and 
was appoin ed Commander of the Forces 


in North Pritain, where, among a people 
characteristicaily reserved, he obtained 
a popularity vnexampled; and when, 
with the new war, threats of invasion 
were repeated, was enabled to offer the 
Regular troops under his command for 
any service, being satisfied of the pre- 
servation of Scotland with its Volunteers. 

“On the 12th of July, in the following 
year, he married the flower of that coun- 
try, on whose beauty and fortune, as 
well as intelligence, all eyes had been 
Jong fixed; —Flora Muir Campbell, 
Countess of Loudoun in her own right, 
the descendant of a race of heroes. By 
this lady he has five children, Flora, 
George Augustus Francis, to whom the 
Prince Regent was sponsor in person, 
and three other daughters. In 1806, 
Lord Moira was appuinted Master-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, and Governor of 
the Tower of London, with the Lieute- 
nancy of the Tower division; the latter 
of which he in course retains. In 1813, 
his Lordship was appointed Governor- 
General of Bengal, and Captain-General 
of all the Forces in the East Indies ; 
whence he has derived the honours of 
the present section, and the Marquesate 
of Hastings. His Lordship’s titles are 
now, therefore, Marquis of Hastings, 
Earl of Rawdon, Viscount Loudoun, 
Baron Hungerford, Hastings, Newmarch, 
Botreaux, Molines, Peverell, De Homet, 
and Rawdon, of the United Kingdom; 
Earl Moira and Baron Rawdon, and a 
Baronet of Ireland.” 

* Of Sir David Ochterlony, who has 
so often excited attention in these latter 
years, and obtained the praise of his su- 
periors, little can be told here: his 
career is marked out for History. He 
was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 18th Na- 
tive Infantry, on the 18th of March, 1803, 
and Colonel, Ist of January, 1812; from 
which time he seems to have been mach 
on the Staff. On the 4th of June, 1814, 
he became Major-General.” 


30. A new System of Practical Poli- 
tical Economy, adapted to the pecu- 
liar Circumstances of the present 
Times: pointing out the Means of 
Dieting the Inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis and its Vicinity to upwards of a 
Million Sterling per Annum better 
advantage in their Housekeeping Ex- 


[Sept. 


pences; opening new Sources of ad- 
vantageous Commercial Enterprize ; 
and creating new Oljects of lucra- 
tive Investment of Capital: illustrated 
by Copper Plates of the Structure and 
Machinery of the Improved Hydro- 
static Ship. 8vo, pp. 57. Lougman 
and Co. 


THIS is a Work of considerable 
importance, and deserving of serious 
attention; particularly the First Part 
of it, “On the means and advantages 
of supplying the Metropolis with Pro- 
visions by Water-Carriage.” 

“The plan proposed consists in re- 
moving the blood and butchery, atten- 
dant vpen the carnivorous part of our 
mode of feeding, as well as the cookery 
upon it, as much as possible into the 
country, by the establishment of Com- 
missariats in the various out-ports of 
the kingdom, so constituted in their 
external and internal relations, as to 
take the benefit of three very import- 
ant articles in commercial speculation— 
cheapness of provisions, of labour, and 
fuel, in the distant counties—compact- 
ness in saving the expensive article of 
land-carriage : and combination: the ex- 
penses of half a load generally amount- 
ing to near a double per centage to that 
upon a whole one. Northward—Har- 
wich affords a convenient outlet for the 
produce of Suffolk; famous, amongst 
its general agricultural productions, for 
its growth of that valuable root the car- 
rot*: as well as rabbits, poultry, &c. 
(A hint is given to the inhabitants of 
all this part of the country, how much 
the value of their agricultural interest 
would be improved by the continuation 
of the Stowmarket and Ipswich Naviga- 
tion to Bury St. Edmund’s, or Thetford : 
this small hiatus being fijled up, there 
would be then an extended navigable 
communication quite acruss the coun- 
try, which would enable them to send 
their articles to the London market, at 
less than one third the expense of land- 
carriage.)—Lynu would be a convenient 
station, not only for the produce of the 
least populous part of Norfolk, but as a 
fish station ; being in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Cromer fishery; which 
might be enlarged to a very consider- 
able degree beyond its present bounds ; 
and is also within a convenient reach of 





* “ To the prodigious number of stage- 
horses constantly kept upon hard meat, 
a due portion of carrots would be a most 
healthful acquisition: they have long 
been given to race-horses in training ; 
and hunters highly kept: their excel- 
lence also as food for milch cows is par- 
ticularly pointed out by Arthur —— 

the 
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the great Dogger Bank : it has likewise 
a fat market near it.—Boston presents 
uncommon advantages, in its abundant 
water-carriage, for the trausportation 
to this Port, from the interior of this 
large and rich county, of the heavy ve- 
getables, putatees, carrots, and tur ips, 
as well as its corn: it is already con- 
stituted a considerable fish-market for 
the supply of the interior of the country; 
and has also a fat market. —Hull is the 
nearest port to the great Dogger Bank 
for fish, and is a convenient mean for 
the landed produce of the Nor‘ hern part 
of Lincolnshire and the East Riding of 
Yorkshire ; besides having a communi- 
cation by the Trent to the midland 
evunties; and a canal conveyance to 
the Yorkshire manufacturing towns.— 
All the way Northward there are a va- 
riety of good ports communicating with 
cheap counties. A lovster vessel or two, 
to and from Norway, would form a de- 
sirable addition to the Northern Com- 
missariats.—Westward, there is, as bav- 
ing the benefit of navigable canals, for 
the cheaper transmission of articles from 
the interior of the country, Christchurch, 
near Portsmouth; as the outlet of the 
counties of Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Wiltshire. Exeter, for Devonshire; hav- 
ing the great Torbay fishery just by, and 
famous for its apples and other fruits, of 
which we purpose to avail ourselves so 
largely. Plymouth, for Cornwall; with 
the Scilly Islands for a shell- fishery, and 
the Tamar navigation for landed pro- 
duce: but this unfurtunately stops short 
of Wide Mouth Bay, otberwise the dif- 
ficulties of turning the Land’s-end by 
vessels from Wales, Ireland, and the 
West of Scotland, might be avoided, 
This circumstance may render it ad- 
visable to bave auother station at Mil- 
furd Haven ; which, in addition to the 
lobsters, oysters, salmon, and poultry, 
tv be imported from the countries just 
mentioned, will have the means of a 
supply of haunches of the fine Welsh 
mutton, esteemed as venison in com- 
parison with that of Lincolnshire or 
Leicestershire : by being prepared in the 
venison way, it would always form a 
genteel dish ; and is amongst the no- 
velties intended to be introduced in this 
far sought, but not dear bought, sys- 
tem. This port is also within a con- 
venient reach of Liverpool, and conse- 
quently Manchester, for their supply of 
the Commissariat articles at the same 
time. Barmouth Harbour appears by 
the map to be a central point of the 
cvasts of Wales, and most likely is si- 
tuated in the nndst of its cheapest dis- 
tricts. With Cork and Waterford a con- 
stant intercourse is already established : 
but from all the various ports of Jreland, 
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this vessel would also be in the nature 
of a packet, as well as a provision ves- 
sel: the roomy accommodations its high 
tonnage will afford, will far exceed every 
thing of the kind hitherto known, and 
render a passage to London in it, far 
preferable, in fine weather, to a cramped 
and expensive imprisonment in a stage- 
coach. Weighing an ordinary man by 
the ton, his freight from Dublin to Lon- 
don, comes but to half-a-crown. So 
great is the intercourse with Ireland for 
provisions, that I observed in one of my 
memorandums, that the corn alone im- 
ported the preceding year amounted to 
2,400,000.” 

Many other subjects of a similar 
nature are discussed with no small 
degree of plausibility. 

The Second Part of the Work 
reveals the “* means of improving the 
present imperiect state of Commer- 
cial Navigation, by the construction 
of a Vessel, indued with superior 
power, safety, and tonnage, to that 
m establissed use;” and contains 
many useful suggestions ov that and 
other subjects, 

 Subjoined is an account of the num- 
ber of hours it would take a vessel tra- 
velling at about the rate of a stage coach, 
six miles an hour, to reach the metropo- 
lis from the places enumerated ; which 
comprise stations for receiving the pro- 
duce of the great fisheries, the Dogger 
Bank Northward, and the Torbay and 
Nympb Bank fisheries, Westward; and 
may include supplies ef poultry, not only 
throughout the extensive counties to 
which the various seaports belong, but 
from Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; 
when imported along with other pro- 
visions, at the several depots proposed 
tu be established. The distance from 
London to Dublin by sea is 197 leagues, 
so that the number of hours employed 
in the passaye would be 99. To Water- 
ford, 172 leagues, or 86 hours. To Li- 
verpool, 216 leagues, or 108 hours, To 
Bristol, 177 leagues, or 89 hours. To 
Exeter, 97 leagues, or 49 hours. To 
Harwich is 88 sea miles, or fifteen hours, 
To Yarmouth, 122 miles, or 2! hours. 
To Boston, 2)2 miles, or 36 hours. To 
Hull, 230 miles, or 39 hours.” 


31. 4 Supplement to Junius identified, 
consisting of Fac- Similes of Hand- 
writing, and other Illustrations. 8vo, 
pp- 36; and Five Plates. Taylor and 
Hessey. 

TO the arguments advanced by the 
very acute Author of this “ Supple- 
ment” in bis former publications 
(which were duly noticed in our vol, 

LXXXII, 
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LXXXIII. i. 640; and vol. LXXXVI. 
11. 539); many new and striking cir- 
cumstauces are now added, and several 
of the objections to the supposed 
identity are wellanswered. The simi- 
larity of hand-writing, as well as of 
style, is certainly very great. 

The Author (whose name is parti- 
cularly desirable) observes, 

** With peculiar happiness of adapta- 
tion, our present case applies even to 
circumstances more speculative, which, 
with a strong degree of probability ori- 
ginally in their favour, have been raised 
into consequence by the frequent men- 
tion which is made of them, and the 
general impression of their reality. 
First—Sir P. Francis is the only person 
now living to whom the Letters of Ju- 
nus have been attributed, and yet it is 
currently believed that whoever was the 
Author, he is not yet dead. No papers 
have hitherto been produced, from the 
portfolio of any deceased Author or Poli- 
tician, which could throw light on the 
subject. No similar hand-writing hae 
been laid before the publick : nor have 
the two books, bound in vellum, fallen 
into other hands, as far as we know, 
than those of their first possessor; 
though the motive for having them so 
distinguished by the binding was, doubt- 
less, that by their means, at some dist- 
ant period, and probably after his death, 
the honour of having written the Work 
should be reclaimed for the real Author, 
in opposition to pretensions made on 
the part of others. 

** Secondly — We have before stated 
our conviction that Junius, like Sir P. 
Francis, bad no personal acquaintance 
with Mr. George Grenville: though 
some have imagined that Junius was 
not only well known to that Minister, 
but secretly encouraged by him in writ- 
ing the Letters. — This supposition is, 
however, disproved by the fact, that 
there is preserved at Stowe a private un- 
published letter, written by Junius to 
Mr. G. Grenville, wherein he desires him 
to refrain from making any attempt to 
discover the Author, as it might do 
harm, but could produce no satisfactory 
result ; adding, that in proper time be 
would declare himself. The tenor of 
this letter confirms the declaration of 
Junius, that he was personally unknown 
to Mr. Grenville, and completely refutes 
the idea, that Charles Lloyd, the private 
secretary of Mr. Grenyille, or that any 
other person at the instigation of the 
latter, wrote the work ; but on the part 
of Sir P. Francis, the whole proceeding 
appears rational and consistent, and 
the declaration perfectly true. 
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“ The third and last presumptive co- 
incidence which we shall at present no- 
tice, is by far the most curious of any.— 
It is commonly reported and believed, 
that the King, the late Lord North, and 
the present Lord Grenville, were at 
some time or other made acquainted 
with the real name of Junius. Accord- 
ing to the following anecdote in Wrax- 
all’s Memoirs, vol. [. p. 455, the King 
acquired this knowledge in the year 
1772. ‘I have been assured that the 
King riding out in the year 1772, accom- 
panied by General Desaguliers, said to 
bim in conversation, ‘ We know who 
Junius is, and he will write no more." 
The General, who was too good a cour- 
tier to congratulate upon such a piece 
of intelligence, contented himself with 
bowing, and the discourse proceeded no 
farther. Mrs. Shuttleworth, who was 
General Desaguliers’ daughter, believed 
in the accuracy of this fact.’ As the re- 
port of such a discovery having been 
made is now very generally credited, we 
may admit the evidence of this anecdote 
in deciding at what period it took place. 
The date assigned is the more entitled 
to notice, as at that time Lord North 
was Prime Minister, and in that capacity 
he would most likely become acquainted 
with the secret. By parity of reasoning 
it is also probable, that Lord Grenville 
acquired bis information at the time he 
held a similar situation: indeed, without 
this, it is not easy tu conceive how Lord 
North and Lord Grenville should possess 
an opportunity of gaining that intelli- 
gence, which was denied to others in 
their sphere. 

** On the basis of our conjecture, all! 
these particulars have a distinct and 
rational ground of insertion, Admitting 
it possible that Sir Paitip was known 
to be Junius in the year 1772, we at 
once find a reason for the otherwise in- 
explicable event of his appomtment, at 
that very time, to India. It certainly 
was strange that Lord Barrington, with 
whom he is represented to have had a 
quarrel, and from whom he could not 
obtain the next step of promotion in 
the War-office, though it was justly due 
to him, should in the same year, and 
while Sir Paitip was abroad, recommend 
him so ‘ honourably and generously’ to 
Lord North, as to procure for him the 
rank of a Sovereign in India: it was un- 
accountable that the dismissed clerk, 
who could not retain a salary of 400/. a 
year, should all at once be raised to one 
of 10,000/. But conceive him to be 
JUNIUS, and every thing is explained.— 
Perhaps Lord Barrington first perceived 
the truth, in the hints which were 


thrown out so ungnardedly by Veteran ; 
and 
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and being one of the coterie called the 
King’s friends, he may have communi- 
cated his surmises to his Majesty, and 
proposed this honourable mode of banish- 
ing the offender. But by whatever 
means it may have reached the ear of the 
King, by this disclosure the Royal assent 
may have heen obtained. —Lord North 
would then very reasonably demand to 
know for what services he was to ad- 
vance Mr. Francis so much above his 
former rank. His privity was, there- 
fore, unavoidable. — As for Lord Gren- 
ville, if ever he proposed Sir P. Francis 
to the King, to fill any place or receive 
any honour, and if such proposal did 
not altugether meet the wishes of his 
Majesty, it is possible that the secret 
concerning Junius would be stated in 
confidence, as the sole cause of the de- 
mur. This is mere guessing, but it 
does not require much ingenuity to con- 
ceive under what circumstances such a 
communication would be almost irre- 
sistibly called for. — The subject would 
bear further elucidation, but the writer 
is desirous to restrict his argument to 
those public documents and recorded 
facts which are open to all, and which 
it is no breach of delicacy to advert to. 
“Ic is hardly necessary to mention, 
after what has been adduced, that in all 
his gesearches, the writer has never met 
with one fact, one thought, one word, 
which in the slightest degree impeded 
the course of his demonstration. This 
is a negative criterion of the truth, but 
of no small value after so extensive a 
survey, and it properly crowns the whole 
pile of evidence, Sir Puitip Francis 
must be content to share the lot of all 
those who have the causam celebritatis 
to boast of: im hune oculi omnium con- 
jictuntur, atque in eum, quid agat, quem- 
admodum vivat, inquiritur ; et tanquam 
in clarissimd luce versetur, ita nullum 
obscurum potest nec dictum ejus esse nec 
factum. It is said that he is angry at 
the charge: that would be folly. Events, 
over which no one had control, paved 
the way for the discovery ; and a person 
who had never seen him, or his hand- 
writing, or had a word of intelligence 
from any one concerning him, became 
the innocent herald of it. Can there 
be a stronger proof of the impossibility 
of further concealment? Let bim then 
console himself with the thought that 
he has kept his secret as far as it de- 
pended on himself. It was calculated 
to last out a long life, but he has hap- 
pily outlived it. Now, having ably and 
consistently performed his part, he ap- 
pears in his natural character before the 
curtain drops, and will retire amid the 
plaudits of an admiring people.” 
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32. The Sexagenarian ; or the Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. In two Vols. 
8v0, pp. 436, 386. Rivingtons. 

THE Sexacesxarian is so un- 
questionabl y identified with the Friend 
whose loss we unaffectedly deplored 
in the First Part of our present Vo- 
lume, p. 371, that we cannot for a 
moment suppose, had Mr. Belve’s in- 
tention of publishing the Work in his 
life-time taken place, that he even 
wished his name to be concealed. 

The plan of the Author will, how- 
ever, be best explained by extracting 
the short “ Postscript” appended to 
it by one who intimately koew him. 

** It will not, perhaps, be a very easy 
matter, at this period of the Work, to 
recal the mind of the reader from fiction 
to reality, and to persuade him of the 
melancholy truth, that THE SexaGe- 
NARIAN IS NOW NO MORE. The circum- 
Stances attending this event are of an 
interesting, almost even of an awful 
nature. To engage the attention more 
deeply in his narrative, and to relieve it 
of the egotism attached to self- bio- 
graphy, the Sexagenarian had adopted 
the third person instead of the first in 
many parts of the work, He had sup- 
posed that after his death a friend had 
discovered a number of scattered mate- 
rials, from which these volumes were to 
be formed, and had so supplied the con- 
necting links as to make the History 
compiete. In adopting this plan, he 
was enabled to give the narrative many 
little lively turns, which the natural 
playfulness of his mind suggested. In 
this manner he had proceeded, sustain 
ing the character of himself and his 
friend, within a few pages of the conclu- 
sion of his work, and had even corrected 
the press down to the present sheet. 
Little perhaps did he think how pro- 
phetie was bis plan, and that on his own 
death-bed be should in reality entrust to 
a friend that office, which in fiction he 
had supposed to have been committed to 
bis care. To present these Memoirs to 
the world, and explain the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which they are pub- 
lished, was the dying request of the Sexa- 
genarian to one who knew and who va- 
lued his worth. He had scarcely entered 
upon his sixtieth year, and had just en 
titled himself to the appellation which in 
his work he had assumed, when he was 
suddenly called from an existeace of 
much bodily pain and suffering. His 
life had been chequered by various events 
both of a prosperous and of an advers« 
nature. In the paths of literature his 
exertions bad been attended with the 
mst gratifying success, He lad moved 
in 
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in the first circles of life; he had been 
fostered by the great, and rewarded by 
the good. No man, perhaps, of bis 
age, possessed larger or more varied 
resources of curious and entertaining 
scholarship. In literary anecdote, he 
was rich and fertile; in neat and appro- 
priate citations, he was unrivalled. His 
conversation was easy, elegant, and 
eommunicative ; and no scholar could 
leave his company without an addition to 
his stock of knowledge. As a friend, 
he was respected and beloved; among 
his acquaintance, indeed, his good hu- 
mour was almost proverbial. His open 
and generous nature was too often a 
dupe to the treacherous, and a prey to 
the designing. His latter days were 
spent in retirement from those busy 
scenes, in which he had formerly borne 
a conspicuous part. In the last two 
years of his life, he amused himself with 
the composition of the preceding Me- 
moirs, which display an extensive know- 
ledge of the events and the characters of 
a former day. Many of the personages 
there described, like the hand which re- 
cords them, are now in the dust, and 
have left their name only and their me- 
mories behind. Would the reader in- 
quire the end of the Sexagenarian ; 
would he know how a life so spent was 
concluded ; let him be assured, that his 
Jast hours were those of a good and pious 
man; that he departed in the same 
faith and fear in which he bad lived. 
And happy will he be, who, after a life 
so actively and so usefully employed, 
shall repose upon a death-bed so calw, 
and so Christian, as that of the Sexa- 
genarian.” 

We shall now turn to the Author's 
own “ Introduction,” printed long be- 
fore his last illness, and revised at 
the press by himself. That here he 
speaks in bis own proper character, 
we can testify from a long and inva- 
riable intercourse of unreserved and 
affectionate friendship. 

The justoess, in particular, of the 
encomium on the “ dear old woman” 
oust universally be acknowledged. 


“* Among various other particularities 
which marked the whimsicality of our 
Sexagenarian’s character, there were 
discovered in his manuscript, a great 
many specimens of Dedications, ready 
eut and dried. Of these, some were in- 
scribed with due solemnity to very great 
men, to Ministers, Prelates, Court Fa- 
vourites, and so forth; others were 
written in a less formal style to indivi- 
duals of known genius, talents, and 
learning ; one er two were of a playful 
kind, and addreseed to old eollege iriends 
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and acquaintance ; one, more particu- 
larly, was of a facetious tendency, in the 
character of Satan to Buonaparte. Oh! 
that the Sexagenarian had but lived 
to witness the catastrophe of that mis- 
creant adventurer! But of all these 
pieces, some composed with more and 
some with less care and circumspection, 
one more immediately forced itself upon 
the attention, inscribed To AN OLD wo- 
MAN. —Something of an introduction 
seems indispensable on the present ocea- 
sion, and perhaps nothing more to the 
purpose could easily be met with ; so it 
is inserted verbatim et literatim from the 
original document. 

** My dear old Woman, Those were 
good old times for poor Authors, when 
the usual accompaniment of an adula- 
tory Dedication to sume great person- 
age, was ten pounds. Alas! there is no 
such thing now-a-days. It is well if 
when dismissed from the audience of 
the patron, you are bowed out witha 
little faint praise, and a civil leer. Yet 
such is the effect of habit, and so incon- 
sistent is the character of man, that 
there are no Authors of equal celebrity 
with myself, (hem !) who wii! condescend 
to place their works before the publick, 
without a Dedication, or Inscription of 
one kind or other. But as ill luck 
would have it, my literary pilgrimage 
has heen so long and so extended, that 
I have exhausted my catalogue of illus- 
trious names, numerous as it was. I 
am compelled, as the French term it, 
* jouer & coupe un,’ in other words, to 
play alone. I am reduced to the neces- 
sity of Ivoking about for somebody who 
cannot in reason refuse the honour in- 
tended; from whom nothing is to be 
expected but a good-humoured acquies- 
cence in whatever I may choose to say ; 
whose vanity expects no flattery, whose 
pride can receive no wound. Where 
then can I look with more complacency, 
comfort, and confidence, than to my 
DEAR OLD WOMAN? — Here I may expa- 
tiate without fear of interruption, and 
what is more, without suspicion of my 
sincerity, upon those intellectual quali- 
ties, which I have witnessed for almost 
half a century, growing as it were from 
a grain of mustard-seed to a tree, be- 
neath whose spreading branches chil- 
dren and grand-children have reposed in 
security and peace. I might enlarge 
upon the sagacity which foresaw the 
approach of human ill, on the discretion 
which encountered, and on the forti- 
tude which endured it. Yes! the ima- 
gination might indulge itself in remem- 
bering the delight with which we tra- 
versed together, the gay and enlivening 
fields of youth, and the cheerfulness and 
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composure with which the chilling winds 
of age were opposed. But on this sub- 
ject it is time to pause, difficult as it is 
to forego the last opportunity of expa- 
tiating upon these fairy visions, the re- 
mem) rance of which is still so dear. 
* Mirror of Life, the glories thus depart 
Of ali that Love, and Youth, and Fancy 


frame, 
When painful Anguish speeds the pierc- 
ing dart, [of Fame.’ 


Or Envy blasts the blooming flowers 

“ To conclude in plain prose. Mayst 
thou with whom the various incidents of 
a perturbed life have been participated, 
the pressure of which has again and again 
been alleviated by thy sympathy, accept, 
in no adulatory terms of praise, but in 
those of sober gratitude and truth, my 
heartfelt acknowledgments of thy good- 
ness. Well can I remember that when 
thou wast an object of admiration, not 
to the gay and thoughtless alone, but 
to the grave, the sedate, and the wise, 
that no external allurement could ever 
divert thee from the obligations of duty. 
Nor can I forget that when our earlier 
career was obstructed by briars and 
thorns, thy sagacity found means to 
lessen their asperity, and thy unwearied 
exertions never failed to facilitate their 
removal. Surely too, amidst the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of repeated sickness, 
did thy tenderness assuage the pain, 
and impart the most delightful and salu- 
tary balm. The first vigour of my warm 
and youthful fancy was employed in re- 
presenting the emotions excited by thy 
presence. The last occupation of my 
trembling pen, is to offer, with an un- 
feigned devotion, the solemn prayer, 
that thy decline of life may be as little 
rugged and disturbed as the condition of 
humanity will permit; and so farewell!’’ 

The Volumes abound in anecdotes 
of Literary Characters in every situa- 
tion of life; and, though the names 
are in general concealed, they almost 
universally speak fur themselves. la 
some instances, we fear that Mr. 
Belve, though he has spoken truth, 
may have spoken it tvo plainly; but 
‘he has certainly given to the publick 
a rich tuod of saa entertainment. 
Of Porson, in particular, there is an 
ample store of original information ; 
and much that is vew concerning all 
his early associates at school and at 
College; nor are “ the best Patrons 
of Literature,” the Booksellers, for- 
gotten. 


33. A Discourse of the Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, with its just Limits and Tem- 
per; 


shewing the Unreasonadbiencss 
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of prescribing to other Men's Faith, 

and the Iniquity of persecuting dif- 

fering Opinions. By Jeremy Taylor, 

D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to King 

Charles L. and Lord Bishop of Down, 

Conner, and Dromore. 8vo. pp. 434. 

Gale and Fenuer. 

A NEW and neat edition of a va- 
luable Work of an Author deservedly 
much esteemed ; in which it has beep 
judged expedient to omit the very long 
Dedication of the Work to Lord Chris- 
topher Hatton (as merely recapitu- 
lating its principal arguments), and to 
place the elaburate addition to Sec- 
tion Eighteen, on the case of the Aua- 
baptists, at the end of the Volume. 
The Reader will thus receive this most 
powerful Writer’s Statement of the 
Question of Infant Baptism in the way 
he gave it to the World —first in the 
shape here given, without the Appen- 
dix; and then with that important ad- 
dition. 

The last-mentioned alteration is 
certainly an improvement. We can- 
not be of the same opinion respecting 
the Dedication, 


34. A Defence of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Missions in the West Indies, 
including a Refutation of the Charges 
in Mr. Marryat’s Pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Thoughts on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,” &c. and in other Pub- 
lications, with Facts and Anecdotes 
illustrative of the Moral State of the 
Slaves, and of the Operation of Mis- 
sions. By R. Watson, one of the Se- 
cretaries to the Committee for the Ma- 
nagement of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions. pp. 160. Blanchard. 


HAVING avoided entering into 
the charges against the Methodists 
which Mr. Watson here repels, we 
shall only say, that his Pamphlet is 
written with great moderation. 


35. Chemical Amusement; comprising a 
Series of curious and instructive Expe- 
riments in Chemistry, which are easily 
performed, and unattended by Danger. 
By Fredrick Accum, Operative Chemist, 
&e. §c. 12mo, pp. 191. Boys. 

THIS amusing and instructive work 
will form a vaiuable addition to the 
Elementary Treatises on Chemistry 
already in the hands of the publick. 
The Author is weil known both by 
his publications and his lectures; and 
by this little volume he has entitled 
bimeelf to that prawe which will a 

e 
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be denied to scientific professors who 
communicate the result of their ex- 
perience in a popular and attractive 
form. 

** The following pages,’’ says Mr. 
Accum, “ have been written with a 
view to blend chemical science with 
rational amusement. To the student, 
they may serve as a set of popular in- 
structions, for performing a variety of 
curious and instructive experiments, 
well calculated for illustrating the most 
striking facts which the science of Che- 
mistry has to offer. To give effect to 
this object, I bave selected such experi- 
ments only, as may be performed with 
ease and safety in the closet; and the 
exhibition of which requires neither 
costly apparatus, nor complicated in- 
struments. And that the experiments 
may be of greater value, than merely 
to afford amusement for a leisure hour, 
I have added the explanation to each in- 
dividual process, in order to enable the 
operator to contemplate the phenomena 
with advantage, as particular objects of 
study, if his inclination should lead him 
that way.” 

The work comprises CIII interest- 
ing experiments, which, it will readily 
be acknowledged, when performed by 
a student himself are better adapted 
to fix the altention, and have a more 
permanent effect upon the mind, than 
either bare positions of precepts, or 
the rapid illustrations inseparable 
from public and popular courses of 
lectures. 


36. The Elements of Conchology; or 

* Natural History of Shells : according 
to the Linnean System. With Obser- 
vations on Modern Arrangements. By 
Thomas Brown, Esg. (Capt. Forfar 
Reg ) F.L.S. &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Nine Engravings. pp. 168. Lacking- 
ton and €o. 

IN this concise Work the Linnean 
arrangement of shells is presented to 
the publick in a simple and intelli- 
= forms; and the Author was iv- 

uced to undertake it, because, as he 
says, there was no elementary book 
on the subject in our language, with 
the exception of Da Costa's, whove 
arrangement is now generally ex- 


ploded. 


“ Several attempts have been made to 
overturn the Linnean arrangement of 
Shells, but without effect: and with all 
its pretended faults no one has been able 
to supersede it by a better system, That 
it is not so complete as the other de- 


partments, most people are ready to al- 
low ; but its beauties must perpetuate its 
pre-eminence,”’ 

After a short introduction, and an 
account of the various animals which 
have been discovered to inhabit shells, 
the Author enters on an explanation 
of the Parts of Sheils, and proceeds 
to describe the Genera, in which he 
has also pointed out the different 
alterations of modern arrangements 
(particularly that of Lamarck), and 
the new genera which they have 
formed. A specific description of the 
plates is then given, in which, as far 
as it was possible, figures of British 
shells have been introduced. 

To facilitate the farther researches 
of the Student, the Author has added 
to his work a List of the priucipal 
books which treat of Conchology, one 
article in which (Dr. Maton and Rev. 
Mr. Rackett’s Descriptive Catalogue 
of British Shells, in the eights volume 
of the Linnean Transactions) is re- 
commended to the British Collector 
as indispensably necessary, * as it 
contains a list of every shell discover- 
ed to the time of its publication, de- 
scribed in the most correct and ele- 
gant style. The learned and ingeni- 
ous Authors have corrected the errors 
of all writers who preceded them.” 

Some valuable information is com- 
municated on the subject of collect- 
ing and cleaning shells, &c. together 
with a simple method of arranging 
cabinets; and the whole is concluded 
by an explanation of terms used in 
the Science of Conchology. 


37. An Essay on Universal Telegraphic 
Communication ; in which a Plan is 
laid down for reciprocal Intercourse 
between the different Nations of the 
World in their respective Languages, 
on a Principle the most simple and eco- 
nomical. By Joseph Conolly, Tele- 
graphist, Author of the Telegraphic 
Dictionary, and other Vocabularies. 
8vo. Winchester. 

An Introduction to Universal Tele- 
graphic Communication, on a Prin- 
ciple the most Simple, Economical, 
and Expeditious, with a variety of 
Secret Keys, jor Confidential Messages. 
By Joseph Conolly. 12mo, pp. 8. 
THE mode of communication bere 

suggested is dileral, and the means 

by which it is effecied are very inge- 
nious, and very simple. The inventor 
has subjoived to the Essay a Series of 

questions 
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questions and answers, which are 
most in use in telegraphing at sea, in 
ten different languages. 


« This small Code of Signals is humbly 
submitted to the different Nations of the 
Universe, as a pleasing and alluring 
mode of instrueting youth, at sea or on 
shore, in any language, to facilitate a 
mutual understanding between the Na- 
tions, through the adoption of one gene- 
ral Telegraphic Alphabet and Numeri- 
cal Table.” 


38. A Dictionary of the Spanish and 
English Languages. By the Rev. 
Don Felipe Fernandez, 4.M. a Na- 
tive of Spain, and Founder of the Royal 
Economical Society of Xerez de la 
Frontera. 12mo. Lackington and Co. 

Diccionario de la Lengua Ingleza para 
el Uso de los Espanoles, compilado de 
los mejores Autores de ambas Naciones, 
por el Rev. Don Felipe Fernandez, 
A.M. Presbitero de Xerez de \a Fron- 
tera, y Fundador de la Real Sociedad 
Economica de los Amigos del Pais de 
dicha Ciudad, 12mo. Lackington & Co. 
IT wil! be sufficient to apprise our 

Readers of the publication of these 
useful Volumes. A new plan is ob- 
served in the arrangement of the 
Spanish and English Dictionary ; the 
words of each language being arrang- 
ed in a single alphabetical series,— 
a plan calculated “ to save trouble 
and loss of time by the frequent mis- 
takes of looking for an English word 
in the Spanish, or a Spanish word in 
the English part of a Dictionary of 
those languages in the common 
form.” 

“« The Author hopes his Dictionary 
will be received more favourably than 
that of Don Sebastian de Cobarrubias, 
who invented and published in 1611 the 
first Alphabetical Dictionary, which was 
at first ignorantly rejected as an absurd 
confusion of detached words, but which 
has since been approved and acknow- 
ledged by all Nations as more conveni- 
ent than the Vocabularies then in use.” 


39. Eighteen Maxims of Neatness and 
Order ; to which is prefixed, an Intro- 
duction by Theresa Tidy. 12mo, pp. 
35. Hatchard. 

AS much real domestic comfort 
depends upon attention to minute and 
trifling circumstances of arrange- 
ment, a due observation of these 
trite, but excellent maxims, might 

reatly tend to the happiness of many 
amilies. 

Gent. Mac, September, 1817. 
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40. The Knitting Teacher's Assistant; 
designed for the use of National Girls 
Schools. sm. \12mo, pp. 41. Hatchard. 

_ CONSISTING of Lessons on Knit- 
ting by questions and answers; calcu- 
lated greatly to assist the scholar. 


41. The Blind Man and his Son; a 
Tale for Young People. The Four 
Friends; a Fable. And a Word for 
the Gipsies. sm. 8vo. pp. 127. Taylor 
and Hessey. 

THE blind Man and his Son may 
be ranked among the Tracts of the 
Bible Association ; it comprizes some 
very good and serious admonition. 

The Fable of the Four Friends ma 
be applied to many reforming politi- 
cians. There is something ingenious 
in the defence, we might almost call 
it the eulogium, of the gipsies. Their 
conversion by the Missionaries is re- 
commended in the Sequel. 


42. Germanicus, a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts, by A. V. Arnault : performed at 
Paris by the King’s French Comedians 
in ordinary, 22d March, 1817. Trans- 
lated from the French into Blank 
Verse, by George Bernel, Esq. late of 
the 9th Regiment of Foot. To which 
is prefixed, an Historical Account of 
Germanicus, 8voe, pp. 112. Leigh. 
THE story of Germanicus is well 

adapted for dramatic representation ; 

and M. Arnault has succeeded in pro- 

ducing a piece which [pene A 

awakens the passions, and interests 

the feelings. Of the translation we 
cannot speak in very high terms of 
praise; it may be faithful, but the 
structure of the verse is for the most 
part harsh and abrupt, and detracts 
very much from the interest of the 
piece. It would seem as if, in the 
original, each sentence, or such part 
as required a pause after it, was com- 
prised in the compass of a line, and 
that the translator had been ambiti- 
ous to produce a version that should 
correspond live for line with his ori- 
ginal. In fact the version is still 

French, in every thing but words. 

A passage from the dying-speech 
of Germanicus will give a fair speci- 
men of the translator's powers : 

** Tho’ seap’d, in thousand shapes, dire 

slaughter’s field, [ed children, 

Oh! lov’d, unhappy spouse! dear, wreteh- 

Scarce, scarce in Manhood’s prime, ye 

see me perish !— [snare — 

Alas! I’m fall’n in treach’ry’s — 

A 
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An horrid snare — spread by a fiend-like 
woman!.... [draw me !— 
A snare to which my heart deep joy’d to 
I dreamt by kinduess to have conquer’d 
malice ! [picions, 
Deeming your prudent counsels but sus- 
Myself betray’d my life into their bands. 
Ah! Friends, you weep my lot in streams 
of sorrow : 
Atask remains you—oh! avenge it too !— 
Tell my lov’d sov’reign—tell my Sire re- 
ver’'d — 
(Pointing to Piso and Plancina.) 
What horrid pangs they've giv’n my 
guiltless heart — [my feet — 
What murd’rous snares they set around 
What barb’rous plans they fram’d to 
work my ruin! [baseness, 
Punish their perfidy! .. ..So vile’s their 
It taints my heart with hate!....the 
foul sin ’s theirs! [venge! 
Oh be that hate a spur to your swift re- 
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Not only scourge them for the guilt 
they ’ve done, 

Punish them chiefly to eonsole the earth 

For loss of all the good I meant all the 
world! [chief desire ! 

Ob! cruel Gods! ye view’d my heart’s 

Now keener agonies deep, deep, pierce 
my bosom! 

Gods! what dread tortures must the cul- 
prits suffer! 

Farewell, lov’d country—oh !".... 


The Translator pays the following 
compliment to M. Arnault: 


** As a sincere tribute of respect and 
esteem to the genius of the Author of 
this beautiful and pathetic Play,—this 
attempt to transfuse into an English ver- 
sion, some of its spirit, tenderness, and 
grace, is bumbly inscribed to Monsieur 
Arnault, by his unfeigned Admirer, 
George Bernel.” 





Nearly ready for Publication : 

The Diary of Joun Evetyn, Esquire, 
printed from the original MSS. in the Li- 
brary at Wotton; embracing the greatest 
portion of the Life of the celebrated 
Author of ** The Sylva, a Discourse of 
Forest Trees,” and other works of long- 
established literary celebrity. Revised 
through the press by W. Bray, Esq. 
Treas. S.A. the Author of “ The His- 
tory of Surrey.”—This extremely curious 
and valuable Journal contains his ob- 
servations and remarks on men, man- 
ners, the politics, literature, and sci- 
ence of his age, during his travels in 
France and Italy, his residence in Eng- 
land towards the latter part of the Pro- 
tectorate, and his connexion with the 
Courts of Charles II. and the two subse- 
quent reigns; interspersed with a va- 
riety of novel and interesting anecdotes 
of the most celebrated persons of that 
period. Added to this will be original 
private letters from Sir Epw. Nicwo.as, 
(Secretary of State) to King Charles I. 
during some important periods of that 
reign, with the King’s answers in his 
own hand-writing, now first given to the 
world ; also Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of Joun EVELYN ; and numer- 

_ous Letters from Sir Epwarp Hype 
(Lord Clarendon) to Sirs Epw. NicHotas 
and Ricuarp Browne, during the exile of 
the British Court. The whole highly 
illustrative of the events of those times, 
and affording numerous new facts to the 
Historian and Politician. .The work 
will be comprised in 2 vols. royal 4to, 
and will be embellished with authentic 
portraits engraved by the best Artists, 
partly from most exquisite drawings of 
the celebrated MNanteuil, now ip the 
possession of the Evelyn family, com. 
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prising original likenesses of JoHN Eve- 
LYN ; Sir RicHaRD Browne, Ambassador 
to the Court of France; Mary, his 
daughter, wife of Joun Evetyn; and of 
Sir Epwarp NICHOLAS: views of Wotton 
House, one of which is worked from the 
original etching by JouN Evetyn; and 
other interesting Plates. 

The Life of Dr. Watson, late Bishop 
of Landaff, written by himself, and re- 
vised in 1814; edited by his son, the 
Rev. Ricnharp Watson, Prebendary of 
Landaff and Wells. 

Madame de Staev’s Memoirs of the 
Private Life of her Father (the celebrated 
M. Necker), in French and English. 

The long-expected Memoirs of Dr. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, written by himself 
to a late period, and continued to the 
time of his death by his Grandson. 

Magna Britannia: containing the To- 
pography, Antiquities, &c. of Derby- 
shire; by Messrs. Lysons. 

Part V. of “ Collections for Bedford- 
shire,” with 18 Plates. By Mr. FisHer. 
—The Sixth Part, which is in progress, 
will complete the Work. 

The Official Account of the late Em- 
bassy to Cuina. By Mr. ELtis, Secre- 
tary of Legation. 

Personal Observations, made during 
the Progress of the British Embassy 
through China, and on its voyage to and 
from that country, in 1816 and 1817. By 
CLARKE ABEL, Physician and Naturalist 
to the Embassy, 4to. Illustrated by Maps 
and other Engravings. Under the sane- 


tion of the East India Company, and de- 
dicated, by permission, to Lord Amherst. 
Travels in the Interior of America in 
1809, 1810, and 1811; including a De- 
scription of Upper Louisiana, together 
with the States of Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, 
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diana, and Tennessee, with the Illinois 
and Western Territories ; and containing 
Remarks and Observations useful to 
persons emigrating to those Countries. 
By Joun Brapsury, F.L.S. London, &c. 

A History of the Helvetian, Austrian, 
Apennine, Pyrennean, and Northern 
Floras, considered with respect to the 
points of origin from which the different 
Families of Plants have travelled to the 
Valleys and Plains, and become mixed 
together; illustrated by a Botanical 
Map of the Regions assigned to each. 

A new Edition, altered and consider- 
ably augmented, of Horw Mosaice, or a 
Dissertation on the Credibility of the 
Pentateuch as a portion of Sacred His- 
tory; and on the connexion of the Pa- 
triarchal, Levitical, and Christian Dis- 
pensations. By the Rev. G, S. Faber. 

Part 1. of an Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, without points, to be completed in 
four Parts; printed uniformly with the 
Edition of the Hebrew Bible with points, 
lately published. Either of these Bibles 
may be had interpaged with English, 
Greek, or Latin; and thus conjoined 
not exceeding an inch in thickness. 

The Nature and Tendency of Aposto- 
lical Preaching ; a Sermon preached at 
St. Michael’s Church, Bath, on Sunday 
the 8th of June, 1817. By W. Dea.try, 
B.D, F.R.S. Rector of Clapham. 

An Essay on the Strength and Stress 
of Timber; founded upon a course of 
Experiments made at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy upon Specimens procured 
from the Royal Arsenal and the Dock- 
yard at Woolwich. By Mr. Bartow, a 
Mathematical Teacher at Woolwich. 

The Dauphin Virgil, with Dr. Carey's 
Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana prefixed, 

« The Steyne,”’ a Satirical Novel. 

A Novel entitled ‘‘ Fanny Fitz-York,”’ 
in 3 vols. By Mrs. Ryzey, of Liverpool. 
Preparing for Publication: 

* An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 
in Three Parts, by Mr. T. H. Horne. 
In two large volumes 8vo, illustrated 
with Maps.—Part I. will contain a 
View of the Geography of Palestine, and 
of the Political, Religious, Moral, and 
Civil State of the Jews ; illustrating the 
principal Events recorded in the Bible. 
Part Il. will present a copious Investi- 
gation of the Principles of Scripture- 
interpretation, and their Application 
to the Historical, Prophetical, Typical, 
Doctrinal, and Moral Parts of the Sa- 
ered Writings, as well as to the Prac- 
tical Reading of the Scriptures. Part 
11I. will be appropriated to the Analy- 
sis of the Bible, including an Account 
of the Canon of Scripture, together with 
Critical Prefaces, and Synopses to each 

“+ 
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Book, upon an improved plan. An Ap- 
pendix will be subjoined, comprising an 
Account, 1. Of the Principal MSS. and 
Editions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. ¢. Of Various Readings, with a 
Digest of the chief Rules for weighing 
and applying them, 3. Rules for the 
better understanding of Hebraisms. 4, A 
concise Dictionary of the Symbolical Lan 
guage of Scripture. 5. Lists of Commen- 
tators and Biblical Critics of eminence, 
with Bibliographical and Critical Notices 
of each, extracted from authentic Sources : 
together with Chronological and other 
Tables, necessary to facilitate the Study 
of the Sacred Writings, 

A Treatise on Geognosy and Mineral 
Geography, with numerous Plates, illus- 
trative of the Mineralogical Structure of 
the Earth in general, and that of Great 
Britain and other Countries in particular. 
By Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh. 

Mr, RicnHarp Hanp, glass - painter, 
proposes to publish, by subscription, 
A Practical Treatise on the Art of Paint- 
ing on Glass, compiled and arranged from 
the original MSS. of his late father, 
RicuarD Hanp, historical glass-painter 
to his Majesty. The discoveries of mo- 
dern chemistry, which have brought to 
our knowledge various new metals and 
oxydes, which produce by vitrification 
many beautiful colours necessary for 
painting on glass, and which were un- 
known to the antients, will be duly no- 
ticed, to correct an erroneous idea that 
they excelled in the art; and, in oppo- 
sition to the mistaken notion, that the 
art has been lost, it will be clearly shown 
that it has been continued to the present 
day, and that in former times it was 
never brought to the perfection it has 
now attained. 

Narrative of a Residence in Japan in 
the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, with 
Observations on the Country and People 
of Japan; by Capt. H. GoLownin, of the 
Russian Navy. 

An Historical Account of the City and 
Environs of Winchester, with Descrip- 
tive Walks, in the course of which every 
object distinguished for its historical 
importance, or interesting from its re- 
mote antiquity, will be carefully noticed. 
By Cuartes Batt. Illustrated with 
Engravings in Aqua Tinta, from Deaw- 
ings by Mr. C, F, Porden. 

The Dramatic Works of the late Mr. 
SHERIDAN, prefaced by a correct Life of 
the Author, from authentic materials, 

“ The City of Refuge,” a Poem in four 
books ; by THomas Quin. 





The Abbate Mat has published at 
Milan an advertisement, dated May 1, 
1817, relative to a small work of PuiLo 

edited 
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edited by him last year. This Treatise 
on Virtue, which in the Milan MS. bears 
the name of Philo, was written, according 
to other MSS. by Georce GemisTEs 
Preto, a Greek author of the 15th cen- 
tury. it has even been long printed 
with the name of the latter (Grecé et 
Latinz, Basilee, Oporin, 1552, #vo. — 
Grecé, cum Stob@o, Antuerpiz, Plantin, 
1575, fol. &c.) M. Mai therefore declares 
that he shall erase it from the list of in- 
edited works lately published by him, 
observing at the same time that it would 
not be impossible to assert the claim of 
Philo to this little treatise, 1. because 
the Milan MS. attributes it to him; 2. 
because the style seems not unworthy of 
antiquity ; 3. because Gemistes Pletho, 
who has borrowed from various antient 
Authors, as Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, and Arrian, might 
have done the same in regard to Philo ; 
4. because Philo actually composed 
books, no longer extant, upon Virtue. 
Anticipating, however, the answers that 
might be made to these four observa- 
tions, and unwilling to engage in any 
dispute on the subject, M. Mai requests 
scholars to consider his edition, of which 
he distributed but a very small number 
of copies, as cancelled. 

Colonel Mupce states that as soon as 
the operations of the trigonometrical sur- 
vey in Scotland and the Orkneys are 
completed, he shall proceed with M. Biot 
to Yarthouth, in Norfolk, where they 
hope to be joined by M. Arago, another 
member of the French Institute, and 
one of the Commissioners of the Board 
of Longitude. By this co-operation, 
having accurately ascertained the lati- 
tude of that place, a notable addition will 
be made to the are running South from 
Dunkirk to Formentera, independent of 
the great one running North to the Ork- 
neys. After repeating the experiments 
of the pendulum at Yarmouth, the party 
will proceed to Blackdown, near Wey- 
mouth, to the meridional limit of the 
English are; where, having again ob- 
served the pendulum, and made observa- 
tions with the zenith sector on the 
same stars as have been observed in the 
Orkneys, their united operations will 
close with Messrs. Biot and Arago erect- 
ing their clock at the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich. The whole are, from For- 
mentera to the Orkneys, observes Col. 
Mudge, will contain nearly 22° of the 
earth’s meridian, and thence the qua- 
drantal are of the whole meridian from 
the equator to the pole being ascertained, 
wili afford the best of all possible stand- 
ards of length and capacity, whenever it 
shall be determined by the Legislature 
of both countries to equalize their weights 


and measures by the same common 
standard. The great arc dedueed from 
these operations wili be found to pass 
over a part of Spain, all France, and Great 
Britain. Belgium has already followed 
the example of France, and has taken 
the standard from the same natural 
source, Thus if by this participation, 
the three Nations, from their united me- 
ridian, shallagree to take the same stand- 
ard derived from it, there seems little 
reason to doubt that the rest of the 
world, without loss of time or difficulty, 
would follow their example. 

A Case which lately occurred in the 
Royal Dispensary for the diseases of the 
Ear, where a boy born deaf and dumb 
was restored to both hearing and speech, 
will shew the rapid improvement in the 
medical practice of the present day. The 
pathology of the ear, neglected till of 
late, has now attained a vast import- 
ance by the institution of a Dispensary 
for its diseases ; and the subject of deaf- 
ness being now taken up by the Royal 
College of Surgeons as the theme of 
their annual prize, will tend to throw 
additional light on this interesting 
malady. 

Sir Gzorce CayLey has proposed a 
public subscription for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far the principle of Bal- 
loons supporting heavy burdens in the 
air may be made useful as a medium of 
conveyance. When the subscription 
amounts to 1000/. he suggests that an 
annual committee of seven members be 
appointed, and that no experiments be 
undertaken but by order of this commit- 
tee with the advice of such civil engi- 
neers as they chuse to consult. Towards 
this object Sir George offers 507. but by 
no means wishes gentlemen disposed to 
forward it to subscribe upon a high scale, 
as agreater amount may probably be 
obtained in smaller sums. 

NUMBER OF KNOWN VEGETABLES, 

The number of Plants yet known 
amounts, according to the calculation 
of Baron Von Humboldt, to 44,000, of 
which 6000 are agamous, that is, plants 
which have no sexual organs, such as 
champignons, lichens, &c. Of the re- 
mainder there are found 
In Europe....cccccccsccccccce 73000 
In the temperate regions of Asia 1,500 
In Equinoxial Asia and the ad- 4,500 

oon eens “ 
DO Mnccnccsscecnccescescs SOUD 
In the temperate regions at 4,000 

America in both hemispheres . 

In Equinoxial America......... 13,000 
in New Holland and the islands . 5.000 
of the Pacific Ocean........ “ 
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*4* Having obtained Copies of the follow- 
ing elegant Poems, we have a particular 
pleasure in offering them to our Readers. 


HACKFALL *. 
An Elegy, To Nexra. 


T° Hackfall’s calm retreats, where Na- 
ture reigns 

In rural pride, transported Fancy flies. 

Ob! bear me, Goddess, to these sylvan 

plains, [rise ! 

Where all around unlabour’d beauties 


Let Wealth’s vain votaries, Gothic sons of 
Taste, 
The fetter’d hand of mimic Art admire, 
The marble fane, with urns and statues 
grac’d, 
The gilt alcove, and justly-sloping spire. 
Be theirs, through long-drawn walks, that 
tire the eyes, 
Through gay parterres, and vistas green, 
to stray, 
Where stately trees in due proportion rise, 
And tortur’d waters regularly play: 


With thee, Newra, mistress of my soul, 
Less artful scenes my simple mind de- 
light, {and’ring roll, 
Such as, where Ure’s fair streams me- 
Kind Nature form’d to please the en- 
raptur’d sight. 
Here Wood and Lawn their various charms 
combine, {dant hill, 
The green dale sinks, and swells the ver- 
Old reverend oaks their high-arch’d boughs 
entwine, [rill. 
And parting rocks disclose the gushing 


Lo! through the glade, where ripening 
harvests bend [pears ; 

To the soft breeze, a distant Town ap- 
From smoking cots the bluish wreaths as- 
cend, [rears. 

And many a tower its antique structure 


Down from yon hoary mountain’s rugged 
side [fiow! 

A torrent falls! how swift the waters 
While underground with silent stealth 
they glide, [low. 

Then rise to light, a fresh cascade be- 


Thus, as the Priest of Love, sweet Ovid, 
tells, 
To shun, Alpheus, thy enraptur’d waves, 
Io winding mazes Arethusa steals 
Through secret vaults and subterrane- 
ous caves. 


Fast by this stream, and in the thickest 
shade, [bound, 

A straw-roof’d cot appears, with ivy 
The walls with shells, and varied moss 
o’erlaid, {low’d ground ; 

And rough-hewn altars mark the hal- 





* Near Rippon. 
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POETRY. 


Here haply dwells some hoary-headed 
Seer, [din, 
Far from the guilty crowd’s tumultuous 
Here in soft musings spends the silent 
year, 
Estrang’d alike to Passion and to Sin. 


Peace to his bones! nor you, my charm- 


ing Maid, 
Approach the cot; but turn, oh! turn 
your eyes! 
Should Love, the tyraut Love, his heart 
invade, 


Far from the Sage all wonted quiet flies. 


Lo! in yon grove, and o’er the topmost 
boughs, 
Untaught by art, a silver fountain plays, 
In waving folds the bubbling water flows, 
And varying Zris paints the humid rays ; 


No figur’d Triton spouts the indignant 
stream, 
Nor weeps poor Niobe in antic show, 
No Dolphins sport, no leaden Nereids swim, 
Nor fond Narcissus views the lake below. 


Tis Nature all—grotesque and wild the 
scene, 
The rough rock cleaves, the wave as- 
cends on high, 
Theo bubbling down upon the mossy green, 
O’er pebbies strays in gurgling har- 


mony. 
Hail, sweet recess! what charms the sight 
regale, 
And pour’d on thee with more than la- 
vish pride ; 
Hail, sweet recess! more fair than Tempe’s 


vale, 
Or Ida’s shade, where fabled gods reside. 


O haste, Neera, to this peaceful grove, 
Here let us Wisdom’s silent steps pur- 
sue, 
Here pass an age of innocence and love, 
And bid the folly-fetter’d workd adieu. 


Inscription for a Building on the Banks of 
a Lake in one of the Midland Counties. 


Hail, shadowy Lake! whose gliding wave 
serene 

Reflects the beauties of the varying scene. 

Here let the Muse her humble vigils keep, 

And quaff the gales from yon impending 
steep ; : 

Here let the year her early fragrance 
fling, 

And glitt’ring plumage dip the hasty wing; 

Here or the brink Pomona’s blossoms 
glow, 

And fiuny miriads sparkle from below ; 

Here let the Mind at peaceful anchor 
rest, 

And Heaven’s own sunshine chear the 
guiltless breast, 

THE 
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Ah! where were once her golden eyes, 
Her glittering wings of purple pride ? 
Conceal’d beneath a rude disguise, 
A shapeless mass to earth allied. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S BIRTH-DAY. 
By Wiis Roscor, Esq. 
THE shades of night were scarcely fled ; 

The air was mild, the winds were still ; 
And slow the slanting sun-beams spread 
O’er wood and lawn, o’er heath and bill. 


From fleecy clouds of pearly hue 
Had dropp’d a short but balmy shower, 
That hung, like gems of morning dew, 
On every tree and every flower. 


And from the Blackbird’s mellow throat 
Was pour’d so loud and long a swell, 
As echoed with responsive note 
From mountain side, and shadowy dell. 


When, bursting forth to life and light, 
The offspring of enraptur’d May, 

The Butterfly, on pinions bright, 
Launch’d in full splendour on the day. 


Unconscious of a mother’s care, 
No infant wretchedness she knew ; 
But, as she felt the vernal air, 
At once to full perfection grew. 
Her slender form, ethereal, light, 
Her velvet-textur’d wings unfold ; 
With all the rainbow’s colours bright 
And dropt with spots of burnish’d gold, 


Trembling with joy, awhile she stood, 
And felt the sun's enlivening ray ; 

Drank from the skies the vital flood, 
And wonder’d at her plumage gay ; 


And balanc’d oft her broider’d wings, 
Through fields of air prepar’d to sail ; 

Then on her vent’rous journey springs, 
And floats along the rising gale. 


Go, child of Pleasure, range the fields, 
Taste all the joys that Spring can give, 

Partake what bounteous Summer yields, 
And live, while yet ’t is thine to live. 


Go, sip the rose’s fragrant dew, 
The lily’s honey’d cup explore. 
From flower to flower the search renew, 
And rifle all the woodbine’s store ; 


And let me trace thy vagrant flight, 
Thy moments too of short repose, 
And mark thee then with fresh delight 
Thy golden pinions ope and close. 


But hark! while thus I musing stand, 
Pours on the gale an airy note ; 

And, breathing from a viewless band, 
Soft silvery tones around me float ! 


— They cease — but still a voice I hear, 
A whisper’d voice of hope and joy, 

“Thy hour of rest approaches near, 
Prepare thee, mortal t — thou must die! 


Yet start not; —on thy closing eyes 
Another day shall still unfold, 

A sun of milder radiance rise, 
A happier age of joys untold. 


Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight, 
The humblest form in Nature’s train, 
Thus rise in new-born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach in vain ? 


Like thee the hapless reptile liv’d, 

Like thee he toil’d, like thee he spun, 
Like thine his closing hour arriv’d, 

His labours ceas’d, his web was done. 


And shalt thou, number’d with the dead, 
No happier state of being know? 

And shall no future morrow shed 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 


Is this the bound of Power Divine, 
To animate an insect frame ? 
Or shall not He who moulded thine, 
Wake at his will the vital flame? 
— Go, mortal !—in thy reptile state, 
Enough to know to thee is given ; 
Go, and the joyful truth relate, 
Frail Child of Earth! high Heir of 
Heaven !” 
THE HERMITAGE. 
Written at Castte Hitt, the Seat of Lord 
FoRTESCUE, 
By the Rev. Samvuet Bapcocx, 
ALL hail! ye Shades —and thou, lone 
mossy cell, [the scene 
Where sweet Remembrance hovers round 
Of former joys; and Fancy wakes the 


springs 
Of new delight: —I fondly greet you. 
Here, [tedious round 


Escap’d from Folly’s empire, and the 

Of idle Pleasure, the excursive mind 

At freedom wanders, Thro’ the gloom 
that spreads [his ray, 

Around this lov’d retreat, Truth darts 

And opes to Wisdom’s eye its sacred 


stores. 
Here Contemplation dwells; by her in- 
spir’d [wings support 


My thoughts soar upwards ; Hope’s bright 

Their steady flight into far distant worlds ; 

And Faith adores what Reason cannot 

, scan. 

No Treachery here in Virtue’s sober guise, 

Framing its pliant features to the look 

Of Truth and Candour, plots its dark de- 
signs, [here, 

And smiles ambiguous. Envy lurks not 

Rolling her baleful eye with eager spite, 

To blast fair Innocence. The scorpion- 
tongue 

Of Slander (Envy’s curs’d associate !) 

Awakes no jealous fears, nor wounds the 
peace 

Of unsuspecting Truth, with love united, 

But, barr’d these hallow’d shades, this 
calm retreat, 

Joins in the discord of the noisy world, 

And charms the grosser ear, untaught to 
feel 

The gentler melody of Candour’s —,. 

0 


























No Flatterer here to soothing accents tunes 
His tale seductive, while the list’ning ear 
Conveys the poison to the yielding heart. 
No idle Sophist, scorning common sense, 
And Nature’s plainer truths ; no Disputant, 
Skill’d in the strife of words, here tortures 
reason, 
Refining and refining till they lose 
Matter and spirit too ; and in the maze 
Of empty speculation, lose themselves ! 
And ye who fondly boast of Heaven’s first 
favours, 
As if, selected from the world’s wide range, 
Those favours were your own, and none 
but vou {hither— 
Shar’d Heaven’s friendship : — come not 
This placid cell suits not your turbid 
darkness. 
No — for fair Charity is here: and Hope 
That knows no selfish, no sectarian wish, 
Here opes its bright’ning eyes on all crea- 
tion, [appal 
Till the few spots, whose partial shades 
The timid mind, or swell the bigot’s rage, 
Melt in the general blaze, and disappear. 
Dear scenes! which smit my youthful 
fancy, hail! [haunts, 
In riper years I seek your friendly 
Or rove, with steps unlimited, to feast 
The eager eye with Nature’s softer charms, 
By art embellish’d, and by taste refiu’d. 
And as | wander o’er the verdant lawn, 
Or seek the calm recesses of the grove, 
Fondly [ listen to the soothing strains 
Which Nature warbles through the wood- 
lark’s throat; {stream, 
Or on the bank, where glides the gentle 
1 sing my moral lay: or silent, muse 
On life’s meand’ring current as it flows 
“ To the vast ocean of eternity.’”’ * 





ELEGY 

On the Death of the Right Hon, Grorce 
Ponsonsy. 

JSLE of the temperate clime, and cheer- 


ful hue, 
Reposing on old Ocean's stormy breast, 
Fair are thy bills and valleys to the view, 
Ia rich variety by Nature drest. 
The blast that bears destruction on its 
wing — 
The dire Sirocco, or the dread Simoom— 
The terrors that from treacherous Earth- 
quake spring, 
Hurling devoted cities to their doom ;— 
These, lovely Isle! are all unknown to 
thee, [{fate.— 
Save in the page that tells their awful 
Oh! who’d exchange, for splendid misery, 
The humblest lot in such a happy state? 


‘Gem of the Western wave! on thy blest 
shore [dwell, 
Whilom did Saints and letter’d Sages 
If we may credit tales of days of yore, 
Or tuneful reliques of thy antient shell. 





* Shakspeare, 
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And still on thee the Sun of Genius sheds 

Its fostering ray, and blossoms fair ex- 

pand [spreads 

From stems luxuriant, while bright Science 

Her genial influence o’er the prospering 
land, 


To climes remote extends thy warlike 
fame, 
Rising in brilliancy as it proceeds— 
Thy Wettrcron has gain’d a deathless 
name 
For martial prowess and heroic deeds. 


To many a Patriot, favour’d spot of earth! 
Staunch friends of freedom, uncorrupt 


and bold, 
*Tis thy proud boast that thou hast given 
birth— 
Minds cast in firm Integrity’s pure 
mould, 
Thine is a Gratran — PoNnsonsy was 
thine— [row’s tear 


But, ah! no longer thine !—while Sor- 
Bedims the Muse’s eye, and mars the 
line— 
The Patriot lies upon his silent bier ! 


Extinguish’d is that orb, whose steady 
light 
Beam’d intellectual life on all around ; 
That mov’d a cloudless sun, still clear 
and bright, 
O’erthe dark maze of Politics profound! 


He was a manly and a generous foe— 
Scorning the captious caviller’s mean 
art, [bow, 
With cautious aim he bent the hostile 
Nor risk’d at random Wit’s keen-pointed 
dart. 


As flow’d the polish’d periods from his 
tongue, 
When vindicating Britain's sacred laws, 
With reverent delight attention hung, 
And jarring Parties join’d in their ap- 
plause. 


Kind was his heart—and Jrish to the core— 

The best of fathers, and the best of 

friends— [deplore, 

Long, long his loss shall kindred breasts 
As Recollection o’er his merits bends. 


Dromore, July 16. Hariz. 





On reading the Description of the Tom 
erected to the Memory of the Marquis 
of Ancuesea’s Leg. 


HE. now in England, just as gay 
As in the battle brave, 
Goes to the rout, review, or play, 
With one foot in the grave. 


Fortune indulg’d a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one, 
She saw two legs were lost on him, 
Who never deigns to run, a. ¥. 
JOUN 
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JOHN BULL. 

ARE the troubles of John Bull never to 

cease ? [by Peace. 
First, he’s ruin’d by War, then he’s ruin’d 
Wherever he turns, in his front or his rear, 
A Foe, or a Budget, will always appear. 
And Sisyphus like, as be toils up the bill, 
The weight of his burden precipitates still. 
Of something or other he ’s always afraid ; 
Now he fears for his cash, then he fears for 


his trade. 
He fears for the State when provisions are 
dear ; (fear. 


If cheap, for the land and the farmers, his 
He fears from the Catholic question, the 

Church [lurch : 
May be swallow’d up quick, or left in the 
And ’t is only when danger assaults him 





too near, 
That he ceases to grumble, and ceases to 
fear. D—y. 
LINES 


Written in Uxvta by an old Resident. 
“Date Obolum.” 

ye Sons of Wealth, who urge the foam- 
ing steed, [the plain +, 
Or haste, io sumptuous litters ¥, o’er 
Oh! check your bearer’s [, check your 
courser’s speed, [strain. 
And gracious listen to the plaintive 
You too, ye Fair, whom zephyrs gently 
fan, [ye glide §: 
While, screen’d from solar heat, serene 

** Pity the sorrows of a poor old man!”’ 
The blind pedestrian of the high-way 


side, 
Not always thus his wand’ring steps were 
led, [stray : 


But far, and fearless, might unguided 
Arms || his profession, he hath fought, and 
bled, [desp rate way. 

And urg’d, through hostile ranks, his 
But one poor spark,—alas! on causes 
slight (depend ! 

How much do Nature’s choicest gifts 
One little spark hath caus’d this woeful 
night ; [attend. 

Thus, blind, and begging, I your path 
The Despot, whom it was my lot to serve, 
With sparing hand, awhile, my wants 
supply’d ; [deserve ?) 

But, (Oh! such treatment how could I 
That little, even, was at length deny’d. 





* Palankeens. + Choultry plain. 

} Palankeen bearers. 

§ Alluding to the easy motion of a Pa- 
lankeen, 

|| The poor man, on whose behalf these 
lines were written, was formerly a soldier 
in the Dutch service, who, having obtained 
his discharge, and entered into that of an 
Indian Rajah, had the misfortune to lose 
his sight, by anexplosion, in firing a salute, 


Thus doom’d, a vagrant, far and wide to 
roam, 

Thenceforward, I on casual bounty fed: 

In vain I languish’d for some certain 

home, {led 

Till Fate, at length, my wav’ring fancy 

To choose, from out the Orient world, at 

large, [lums Ff rise ; 

That favour’d spot *, where twin Asy- 

Where Beauty smiles upon her infant 

charge, [the skies. 

Like meek-ey’d Mercy, beaming from 

And well I chose ;—for rarely now, in 

vain, {perform : 

Do I, thank Heav’n! my daily task 

But bless, returning from the wheel-worn 

plain, [so warm. 

Your hands, so open, and your hearts, 

If haply, while I taste the bounteous meal, 

A tear, unbidden, should sometimes in- 

trude, [steal, 

And down my furrow’d check ia silence 

It not from sorrow flows, but gratitude, 


Then, judge not harshly, if, though free 
from want, [mind engage: 
Ove doubt should stili my anxious 
No youthful ardours in this bosom pant, 
These long have yielded to the frost of 
age. 
The time must come, and Heaven knows 
how soon, [limb deny’d, 
When, present health, and strength of 
No longer [I can beg th’ accustom’d boon, 
No more salute you, by the high-way 
side. 


Who then, alas! a Vet’ran’s cause shall 
plead? 
Or who inform my benefactors kind, 
That he they once supported, is not dead, 
But sick, and helpless, to his hat con- 
fin’d > 
Disease and hunger, with united force, 
*Gainst my poor frame would wage un- 
equal strife ; 
And, intercepting Nature in her course, 
Untimely snap the feeble thread of life. 
Deign then, ye almoners of Heav’n, to 
grant 
In lieu of dole precarious, bounty sure, 
A soldier's little stipend (all I want), 
My future peace, and comfort, to se- 
cure, 
No longer any earthly boon to ask, 
These sightless orbs, for ever, would I 
raise, 
(An indispensable, yet pleasing task, ) 
To you, in blessings, and to Heav’n, in 
praise. I. 





* Madras. 

+ Male, and Female, for the mainte- 
nance and education of the orphan chil- 
drenof Europeans. Ofthe Female asylum, 
Lady Campbell was, I think, the first pa- 
troness. 
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Procezpincs in THe Fiera Session or Tue Firra Parviament or THe Unitso 
Kincpom or Great Britain AND IRELAND ; continued from p. 169. 


House or Lorps, July 7. 
In the appeal, Sir F. Burdett v. the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons and 


censed in the different counties for the 
reception of lunatics, the names of the 
persons keeping such houses, and the 
number of lunatics in each. 





the Serjeant at Arms, Messrs. Brough 
and Courtenay were beard for the appellant. 
On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the 
following question was put to the Judges 
who .were present, viz. Whether, if the 
Court of Common Pleas had adjudged 
that a person should be committed for a 
contempt, and the warrant stated that 
adjudication generally, without setting 
forth the particular circumstances, and 
the case had been brought before the 
Court of King’s Bench by Haeas Corpus, 
and the return stated the warrant of com- 
mitment for contempt, whether in such a 
case, the Court of King’s Bench would li- 
berate the prisoner, on the ground that 
the particular circumstances were not set 
forth in the warrant ? 

After a short conversation, the Lord 
Chief Baron stated it as the unanimous 
Opinion of the Judges, that, in such a case, 
the Court of King’s Bench would aot libe- 
rate. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, after the 
answer given, it would be unnecessary to 
hear the counsel for the defendants. He 
was clearly of opinion that the House of 
Commons had the power of committing 
for contempt—that this was a commit- 
ment for contempt—and that the con- 
tempt, if that was necessary, was suffi- 
ciently set forth in the warrant—and that 
the objections in point of form had not 
been sustained. He then moved that the 
judgment of the Courts below he affirmed ; 
which motion, after some observations 
from Lord Erskine, in support of it, was 
agreed to. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to several public and private Bills ; 
and the Clergy Bill was read thethird time, 
and passed. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
English Saving Banks Bill, after an ob- 
servation from General Thornton, disap- 
proving of the clause which allowed those 
whe had money deposited iu such insti- 
tutions to derive aid from parish funds, 
was sent to the Lords. 

Mr. Harvey, with the leave of the House, 
brought in a Bill for regulating the con- 
struction of Steam-boats upon the prin- 
ciples laid dowa in the Report of a Com- 
mittee upon this subject. 

On the motion of Mr. Bennet, a return 
was ordered of the number of houses |i- 

Gent. Mac. September, 1817, 


9 


Mr. Brougham brought up the Report of 
the Committee on Gentral Education. 
Among other interesting particulars, it 
mentioned the case of a rector, who was 
principal of a school, with a salary of 
1500/. per annum, and who assigned the 
whole to his brother, another clergymau. 
The latter, not choosing to perform the 
duties of the office, made a Journeyman 
carpenter the schoolmaster, with an allow- 
ance of 40/. a year. This small sum was, 
however, so much grudged by the Rev. 
Gentleman, that the irregular payment 
of it led to the knowledge of the whole 
transaction, There was another instance 
of a school, in the North of England, with 
an endowment for the master of 4001. a 
year, in which there was but one scholar. 
Had the powers of the Committee been less 
limited, many other similar cases wou'd 
probably have failen under their notice, 
in which the original intentions of the do- 
nors or devisors had been completely frus- 
trated. The Report was ordered to be 
printed. 





Houss or Lorps, July 8. 

The Election Laws’ Amendment Bill 
was, on the motion of Lord Shaftesbury, 
ordered to be read a second time this day 
three months, The reason stated by his 
Lordship was, that it was impossible at 
this late period of the Session to give that 
atiention to the provisions of the Bill 
which their extent and consequence re- 
quired. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Bennet presented another Report from 
the Committee appvinted to inquire into 
the Police of the Metropolis. The Com- 
mittee had now gone, during these two 
Sessions, over a great part of the duty 
with which they were intrusted; but some 
subjects still remain untouched. For ihe 
conveniency of conducting their inquiries, 
and of reporting their labours to the 
House, they had classed the subjects of 
their examinations uader different heads. 
For a great part of last Session, and a 
considerable portion of this, they had been 
employed in investigating the abuses that 
prevailed in public-house licensing, and 
on that system they bad presented the re- 
sult of their inquiries. The present Re- 
port embraces two subjects—the policy of 

granting 





; 
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granting what was called blood-money, or 
rewards on conviction; and the state of 
juvenile offenders. The Magistrates whom 
the Commiuc+ had examined on the first 
of these subjects were unavimou ly of 
opinion that the system of granting blood- 
money should be discontinued. They all 
complained of the pernicious effec's that 
resulted from it; and they were confirm 
ed in the opinion they had formed by the 
Officers of courts of justice whom the 
Committee had called before them, These 
latter stated, that the rewards given on 
conviction held out a temptation for which 
witnesse- often perjured themselves, and 
exposed the lives of innocent men. Dur- 
ing last summer there had been three 
trials for conspiracy to entrap the unwary, 
and procure their conviction, for the sake 
of the blood-money. I: might be calcu 

fated to what an extent of wicked activity 
this system of granting rewards on con- 
viction excited police officers, when he 
mentioned that it was reckoned a gainful 
trade to bring persons found about the 
streets to the police offices, and swear 
them vagrants without examination, for 
10s. a head, These officers had been 
beard to say, that 10s. could not be earn- 
ed so easy in any other manner; and 
that they doubted whether apprehending 
felons or swearing vagrants was the most 
protitable part of their occupation (Hear! 
hear!) The increase of criminals of all 
sorts, and particularly of juvenile delin- 
quents, of late years had been truly 
alarming. He had made out a list, which 
he would read to the House. The num- 
ber of young persons committed to New- 
gate (as we understood) in 1815 was 62, 
all under 16 years of age; of these one 
was only 9 years of age, 30 of 10 years of 
age, and Sof1l. In 1814, the number 
was 98; and of these 4 were of 9 years of 
age, Sof 10, and [2 of 13, In 1815, the 
number was 88 ; and in 1816, it amounted 
to 146; of these 1 was of 9, 5 of 30, and 
5 of 11 years of age. In 1816 there were 
committed in the metropolis 1683 persons 
under 21 years, 1281 of whom were of 17 
years of age and under. Not less than 
957 of these commitments were for felo- 
nies, From the 23d of August, 1814, to 
June 1816, of 200 boys in custody, 25 
were for the first offence; of the remain- 
ing 175, one bad been in custody for the 
40th time, who was only 16 years of age; 
and another for the 80th time; and 170 
from 3 or 4 to the 20th time: of these 200, 
141 were convicted, 26 capitally, the 
youngest of whom was only 9 years and a 
half old; 42 were sentenced to transpor- 
tation, the youngest of whom was 11; and 
73 to imprisonment for longer or sborter 
periods, Of these 200 boys, two-thirds 
did not exceed 14 years of age, and were 
from 14 down to 8; the remaining one 





[Sept. 


third was from 14 to 17 years of age. Itwas 
melancholy to reflect that two-thirds of 
these miserable infants had been thrown 
into those courses by the negligence of 
their parents, or the difficulty of procur- 
ing education for they could neither write 
nor read, The Hon. Gentleman next ad- 
verted to the mode of punishing convicts 
by transportation to Botany Bay, or con- 
finement in the hulks; and strongly con- 
demned both parts of the system. He 
enumerated the transportations that had 
taken place since 1812, and stated the 
expence which the colony of New South 
Wales occasioned to the country during 
the last 15 years. Since 1812 to the pre- 
sent year there were transported 4659 per- 
sons, of whom 3978 were males, and 684 
females. Of these 1116 were under 21 
years of age, 5 of 12, 17 of 13, 32 of 14, 
and 65 of 35. Of the total number of 
4659, 2055 were for life; 726 fur 14 
years; and 1916 for 7 years. In 1815 
there were on board the hulks 2038; and 
of these 111 were ander 20 years of age, 
one was of 1}, two of 12, and four of 14 
years of age. The system of transporta~ 
tion had entirely failed of producing the 
results expected ; and he asked if it should 
continue in such circumstances. It pro- 
duced no amelioration in the principle or 
conduct of the greater part, while it was 
oppressive to individuals, and entailed a 
heavy expence on the country. Those 
whose time of banishment was expired 
could not return to their country without 
the greatest hardship, and after a torment- 
ing delay ; and the females, especially, 
were more liable to be corrupted than 
amended by their transportation, as they 
could only find their way back by the prosti- 
tution of their persons in payment of their 
passage. The House would see, from the 
following statement, how much the coun- 
try paid for supporting this inefficient and 
pernicious system, From 1798 to 1815 
the establishment at Botany Bay, and 
the transportation of convicts, had cost 
2,435,326/, and the hulks in the same pe- 
riod had required an expence of 948,61 2/. 
making in all, 3,383,938/. ; or, during 15 
years, at the rate of 225,588’. annually. 
During that period the charge of main- 
taining the hulks had arisen from 30 or 
40,000/, to 95,594/. annually, which last 
sum was the sum expended in 1814. The 
Non. Gentleman concluded with calling 
the serious attention of the House to the 
Report which be now presented, and mov- 
ing that it should be printed, 

Sir S. Romilly pressed it upon the at- 
tention of Members to take this Report 
into their serions consideration during the 
recess; and said it would be disgraceful 
to the House if some measures were not 
founded upon the information it contained 
next Session, 


Mr 
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Mr. Butterworth hoped the subject 
would be taken up by the Hon, and Learn- 
ed Gentleman, who was so capable of do- 
ing it justice. 

The usual Address for remunerating 
the Officers of the House, and an Address 
for a grant of 12,00U/. to the Commission- 
ers for Enquiry in.o the Iri-h Courts, were 
moved by Mr. Vansitiart, and agreed to, 

On the motion of Sir H. Parnell, an Ad- 
dress was agreed to fur copies or extracts 
of any communications from the Coilege 
of Maynooth, respecting the course of 
education pursued there. since the !ast 
return made on the |3th of April, 1813, 
with the view of refuting a charge made 
in a pamphiet by Mr, L. Foster, that doc- 
trines were there taught which were \acon- 
sistent with the good orer of society, and 
the lawful authority of Government. 

On the motion of Mr. Harvey, the Steam 
Boat Regulation Bill was read a second 
time. it afterwards went through a Com- 
mittee, and the Repuit was ordered to be 
printed. The Hen, Member then moved, 
that the Report be taken into far.her con- 
sideration on this day three months, 





House or Luaps, July 9. 

A petition was presented from a person 
ofthe name of Roberts, complaining of 
delay in a suit of his in Chancery, and 
praying that such assistance might be given 
to the Chancell.r, as to produce greater 
expedition in the decision of causes, 

The Lord Chancellor observed that he 
knew ve ther the person nor the cause, 
The appointment of a Vice Chancellor 
had been beneticial to the suitors; but, as 
to himself, the ouly effect of it was to 
throw upon his shoulders busines: much 
more distressing in its nature, aud the 
same in quantiy as before. 





In the Commons, the same day, on the 
motion of Lord Binning, fresh returns 
were ordered of the number of lunatics in 
each parish in Scotland ; those already 
made being defective. 

General Thornton wished to kuow whe- 
ther the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
pay off the 5 per cenis during the recess. 

Mv>. Vansittart said, he could not without 
the consent of Parliament. 

Mr. Broughim made some remarks on 
the appointment of Mr, George Manners, 
as Consul at Massachnsctts, the same 
person who lived formerly in London, and 
was editor of a scandalous publication 
called “ The Sa inst,” and who s.ood on the 
Soor of the King’s Bench convicted of a 
personal libel when he bimseil happeved 
to be present. 

Me. SV ilberforce addressed the House at 
some lengih on the necessity of taking 
some steps for the total avulition of the 
Slave Trade. Some Americans and Freach- 
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men were still employed in carrying it on, 
contrary to the laws of their own country. 
The Dutch, Danes, an’ Swedes, had ab- 
stained from i. Portugal carried on the 
trade to tre North of the Line. Bout all 
the trade carried on by other powers suak 
int» nothing, compared with the horrible 
degree in which it had been extended by 
Spain. With a perverseness which it 
sickened the mind to cbiak of, thé Spa- 
niards selected for the active revival of 
this infamous traffick those very parts of 
the coast where the experiment had be- 
gun to be tried of introducing civil and 
religious improvement. The Portuguese 
and Spaniards crowded hundreds of poor 
wretches into vessels of the smallest di- 
mensions. He had ascertaine that 600 
slaves could not ve comfortably stowed in 
a vessel of 230 or 240 tons; and yet this 
number had been crowded on board a 
Portuguese vessel of on'y 120 tons, In 
another in-tance out of 540 slaves em- 
barked for the Brazils, 340 died on the 
passage, from want of air, fluxes, &&® 
They were stowed together naked on the 
rough planks in a place not more than 
two feet iu height, There they were com- 

elled to perform their natural evacua- 
tions, and lay covered with their own ex- 
crements, The number of slaves carried 
from Africa by the Spaniards m the year 
1810 amounied only to about 2000. For 
the last two or three years it had exceeded 
25,000 a year, He would regard a war 
with them with greater compiacenucy than 
the continuance of such a practice. Un- 
der such circumstances, it woald be im- 
possible to cont: r apo» Africa those blessings 
which Mr. Pitt aut the cary abo! tionsts 
contemplated as flowing trom the «discon. 
tinvance of this barbarons and imnuman 
traffick. He thea moved an Address to 
the Regent, submitting to him their anx- 
iety for the final abolition of the Afmean 
Slave Trade; complaining of its etill bemg 
carried on by the subjects ot nations, 
whose Plenipotentiar«s had agreed to 
abolish « «t the General Congress of Vi- 
enna; and praying that his Royal High- 
ness would suil eodeavour \o obtain the 
total abolition of this traffick. 

Luid Castlereagh stated, that a negoci- 
ation was still gving on, which he hoped 
would be brougit to a satisfactory con- 
clusion by the commencement of next 
Session. Bat ifeven Ministers should suc- 
ceed in their endeavours to the full extent 
of iheir hopes, it might be proper at that 
time to inquire by a Comunttee into the 
whole question, and to take into view what 
had been done, and what still remained to 
be accomplished 

Mr. P. Moore complained that, for 
want of a proper controul over those ap- 
pointed on the coast of Africa to see the 
abolition laws executed, many evils had 
arisen ; 
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arisen; and referred to the case of Mr. 
Cook and others, who had been dragged 
from a factory onthe Rio Pongos to Sierra 
Leone, where they had been sentenced to 
transportation by a Surgeon, and their 
property confiscated, though they had not 
been concerned in the Slave Trade. Mr. 
Cook had since received 1000/. damages 
for false imprisonment. The Hon. Mem- 
ber also said he was afraid the slaves 
taken were sold by the captors. 

Mr. Brougham vindicated the motives 
upon which Governor Maxwell had acted, 
and hoped Government would not suffer 
him to be a loser thereby. 

Mr. A. Browne stated, that the West 
India colonists had exerted themselves to 
carry the views of the Legislature into 
effect. 

Mr, Goulburn observed, that Mr. Broug- 
ham’s sentiments as to Governor Max- 
well’s conduct coincided with those of Go- 
vernment. 

After some observations from Mr. 
Smyth, Mr. Barham, Mr. Wm. Smith, 
and Mr. Marryat, the Address was agreed 
to. 
Mr. Tierney then addressed the House 
on the items of the financial statement 
which he had submitted to the House. 
He proposed to withdraw his first Keso- 
lution as to the unfunded debt, for the 
purpose of correction; but so corrected 
the amount would stand at 66,000,0002, 
which was 1,389,000/. more than the state- 
ment of Mr. Grant. He enteyed into va- 
rious calculations to shew that, in January 
1818, there would be a deficiency in the 
Consolidated Fund to meet the charges of 
3,173,000/. The deficiency on the 5th 
inst. was 3,780,000/. With respect to our 
regular revenue, it would not pay the in- 
terest of the National Debt. He would 
not say the National Debt was in jeopardy, 
but still it was a black prospect. Money 
must be borrowed to supply the deficiency, 
yet the House was about to separate 
without making any provision to meet the 
difficulty. He then contended, that if 
the Bank resumed cash payments, it could 
Not next year invest such a sum as Mi- 
nisters would wish in Exchequer Bills. 
The rise of the funds was owing, in part, 
to the distresses and difficulties of the 
country, and to the large capital which 
remained unemployed. Every banker 
now (to use the City-term) was a du//, and 
contributed to raise the price of the funds, 
by speculating in them. If, fortunately, 
trade should revive, what would then be 
the consequence? These persons must 
then sell out largely, let the price of the 
funds be what it might, and at any loss, 
as they would have no ojber means of 
realizing property to answer the demands 

upon them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said he should raise the 


funds to such a height, that he should be 
enabled to reduce the 5 per cents,; -but 
then we should add 24 millions of Exche- 
quer Bills to our unfunded debt. This 
extraordinary rise in the funds also acted 
much against the operation of the Sink- 
ing Fund, whilst it would not at all ope- 
rate to relieve the people from taxation ; 
and who could for an instant flatter bim- 
self that commerce would revive whilst 
the country was thus burthened? He 
then withdrew his first Resolution, and pro- 
posed a substitute. 

Mr. Grant opposed the Resolutions, and 
contended that the unfunded debt next 
January would not exceed 64,684,000/. 
and that in the funded debt there would 
be a diminution of 1,300,000. He con- 
cluded with moving the previous question. 

Mr. Vansittart followed the same line of 
observation with Mr. Grant. If the taxes 
proposed last year had been maintained, 
there would have been a great discharge 
of the public debt. The low state of the 
funds last year arose from the mischiev- 
ous schemes suggested in and out of Par- 
liament for attacking the property of the 
national creditor. The great rise which 
had since taken place arose from the re- 
turn of public confidence, and from the 
Legislature having avoided any interfer- 
ence in the corn laws, Exchequer Bills 
now only paid 34 per cent. interest. The 
improvement of public credit also arose 
from the resumption of cash payments, 
the diminution of the debt, and the issue 
of the new coinage. If, as Providence 
seemed now to promise, we should shortly 
be blessed with an abundant harvest, we 
might next year look to an increase of 
prosperity, and an extension of commer- 
cial intercourse with the rest of the world. 

Sir H. Parnell contended that it was 
not by the withdrawing of the income 
tax, but by a wasteful war expenditure, 
and an enormous peace establishment, 
that the country had been plunged into 
difficulties, 

Mr. W. Smith argued, that the Sinking 
Fund, with the exception of about! ,300,000/, 
was swallowed up by the present system ; 
that in the case of a nation, as in that of 
an individual, the system of continual 
borrowing to pay off debts must ultimately 
end in ruin; and, that what was gained 
by the low interest of Exchequer Bills, was 
lost by the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, who redeemed stock at an advanced 
price. 

Mr. P. Grenfell, underall circumstances, 
approved of raising money at present by 
Exchequer Bills, rather than by loan. 

Mr. Baring was of the same opinion, 
but deprecated the continuance, for any 
length of time, of a system which entirely 
swept away the Sinking Fund. Lad the 
House done its duty during the war, he 

was 
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was convinced that, without any diminu- 
tion of our military energies, 10U,000,000/. 
might have been saved. 

Mr. Huskisson having spoken at some 
length, the previous question was car- 
ried on each of Mr. Tierney’s Resolutions. 

Sir S. Romilly moved that there be laid 
before the House copies of the preseat- 
ments made, and bills of indictment 
thrown out, by the grand jury of Dominica 
in the month of February last. As he 
understood that the motion would not be 
oppoxed, he should only state that three 
cases of wanton cruelty to slaves had been 
laid before that grand jury, in one of 
which a pregnant female had her arm 
broken; and yet those whose daty it was 
to find the bills, had thrown them out, 
adding a clause to their presentment, that 
“extremely dangerous consequences might 
result from the number of indictments for 
unmerited punishment to slaves brought 
before them, and supported by no evi- 
dence.” 





House or Lorps, July 10. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the English and Irish Exche- 
quer Offices’ Abolition Bill, the Exche- 
quer Bills Bill, the Irish Treasury Bills 
Bill, the East India Possessions Naviga- 
tion Laws Exemption Bills, the Oaths Ad- 
ministration Bill, the Irish Annuities Bill, 
and several other Public and Private Bills. 

The Report of the Committee on the 
Poor Laws was received, and ordered to 
be printed, with a view to the more ma- 
ture consideration of the subject during 
the recess. 

Lord Grenville went at large into the 
subject of the revival of the Slave Trade 
bythe Spaniards, Portuguese, and others ; 
and concluded with moving an Address to 
the Prince Regent, similar to that voted 
by the Commons, 

The Earl of Liverpool concurred in the 
motion, which was unanimously carried. 





July 11. 

The Royal Assent, by Commission, was 
given to the Made Wines Duty Bill, the 
Coals Coast Conveyance Bill, the Militia 
Pay and Clothing Bill, the Irish Savings 
Banks Bill, the Stone Bottles Duty Ex- 
emption Bill, and several private Bills. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Lambe said, that having been called on 
to make that motion which became neces- 
sary on account of the death of Mr. Pon- 
sonby, some tribute was due to the me- 
mory of the dead, and for the satisfaction 
of the feelings of the living; not merely 
of the friends and relations of the dead, 
but of all in that House, and mavy among 
the Publick in general; for never bad he 
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heard of any one more generally regretted 
and esteemed. It was not his object to 
enter into the life of Mr. P. which had been 
long before the Publick. His high judi- 
cial and political situation in Ireland he 
filled with great ability and integrity, 
Soon after that he was called to fill a 
high situation in that House: and amidst 
ail the difficulties of the times he would 
call on his political adversaries to say if 
he had not always conducted himself with 
prudence and moderation. His manly 
and simple oratory, shewed the manliness 
and simplicity of his heart; and he was 
always studious to give the best advice 
and counsel in his power. If those who 
acted with Mr. P. ever found it necessary 
to differ in opinion with him, they did 
with fear, and with an anxious desire te 
do justice to his motives. The man they 
had lost was an honour to his family and 
country, fruitful as it was in great men. 
He would say they had lost him at a 
time when they could but ill spare him; 
but his loss would be of service, if it 
taught them to imitate the purity and in- 
tegrity of his character. He concluded 
by moving a new writ for the county of 
Wicklow, in the room of the Right Hon, 
George Ponsonby. 

Lord Castlereagh and Sir M. W. Ridley 
also briefly panegyrized the character of 
the deceased ; and the writ was ordered. 

Mr. Brougham addressed the House at 
great length on the State of the Nation, 
At the commencement of the Session, the 
Country was full of expectation that Par- 
liament would take measures for relieving 
its distresses, and redressing its grievances. 
How little had been done in either re- 
spect! Our commercial and financial 
system ought to have been revised, and 
relief given by a reduction of taxes to the 
merchant, manufacturer, and consumer, 
Nothing had been done with regard to the 
Baltic trade, the iron and copper trade, 
the question of the linen transit duties, 
&c. On all these topics, though Minis- 
ters admitted the evils which he had 
pointed out, Ministers stated that, owing 
to conflicting interests, the justness of the 
principles he had laid down could not be 
acted upon. Was it notthe duty of the 
House, instead of passing to the orders 
of the day, to have instituted enquiries 
upon those subjects. Ministers satisfied 
themselves in matters of commercial, fi- 
nancial, and foreign policy, with little 
temporary expedients, Their real lan- 
guage seemed to be, that nothing could 
be done unless they got hack the Income 
Tax. The important question as to the 
exportation of cotton twist bad been left 
undecided ; no step had been taken to 
place our trade with South America on a 
satisfactory footing ; and the King of Sar- 
dinia had, with impunity, extorted + tax 
rom 
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from the English merchants at Genoa by 
military execution, and enforced a tariff 
giving such advantages to French cloths 
that ours were virtually prohibited from 
entry. But while the great interests of 
the country were thus neglected, Minis- 
ters exerted themselves, without any re- 
spect to an independent Sovereign, to pre- 
vent Lucien Buonaparte and his son ob- 
taining passports to go to America. Mr. 
B. then condemned the sending Lord 
Cathcart to St. Petersburg, and Lord 
Stewart to Vienna, being persons who 
were only known as military men. He 
censured the cry which had been raised 
of “‘ No Popery,” and observed, that the 
true Catholic question was not whether 
this or that man should get in Parliament 
or hold an office, but whether Ireland 
should be well or ill governed. He then 
adverted to the Gagging Bills, and the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
regretted that the liberties of the country 
had been placed at the mercy of persons, 
during whose administration in Ireland 
innocent men were flogged, until their 
bones appeared in the face of day; and 
when the flesh was torn off, and the vic- 
tim still quivering from the whip, he was 
rubbed with powder and salt, and then 
flogged again without adjournment. One 
man was used in this way, even until his 
bowels appeared through the wound, He 
was then flung into a dungeon, and left 
there for seven days without medical as- 
sistance ; and all this not to punish guilt, 
not to inflict the pain that is due to un- 
doubted crime, but to extort confession by 
the torture. Fitzgerald, who bad been 
accused of inflicting torture on a Mr. 
Wright, had been protected by a bill of 
indemnity, and made a Baronet, What 
security had Englishmen that similar 
scenes would not occur in Cornwall or 
Lancashire, or any other part of the coun- 
try, while the Noble Lord was at Down- 
ing-street? And what security had they 
in former precedents that puuishment 
would follow upon an action brought by 
the innocent against those who thus abus- 
ed an extraordinary power? Mr. B. then 
concluded with moving an Address to the 
Prince Regent, embracing the principal 
topics of his speech, and pledging the 
House to a vigorous enquiry next Session 
intothe manner in which ‘he powers placed 
in the hand of Government may have been 
exercised during the recess. 

Lord Castlereagh, in opposing the Ad- 
dress, said, that if Mr. Brougham’s view 
of the conduct of Ministers was correct, 
he ought, in the course of the Session, to 
have moved impeachments against them, 
instead of coming down at the close of it 
to libel the conduct of Parliament. Ne- 
ver was there a Session in which the House 
had been more successfully anxious to 


relieve the distresses of the Country. As 
to the system of Government, his wish 
was to preserve the Cunstitution entire; 
whilst the reform proposed by the Hon. 
Gentleman, both in and out of doors, 
would, in his opinion, tend to its subver- 
sion, Was it nothing, that from the mea- 
sures taken to improve the credit of the 
Country, the funds had, in the course of 
the Session, risen from 62 to 80? That 
the establishment had been reduced from 
22 to 18,000,000/.? That sinecures had 
been abolished? As to a reduction of 
taxation, had the Hon. Gentleman in any 
of his speeches or pamphlets, particular- 
ized any single tax which could be dis- 
pensed with? As to the distress of the 
manufacturers, why had he not moved for 
a Committee of Enquiry, which would not 
have been opposed. Instead of that, he 
made a long speech, and concluded with 
four useless Resolutions. The noble Lord 
then vindicated himself from the charges 
made against his administration in Ireland, 
which he described as libels upon his cha- 
racter. [Here a short interruption took 
place, in consequence of Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Bennet calling him to order.— 
Mr. Canning justified the warmth of feel- 
ing manifested by bis Noble Friend in re- 
pelling charges which, out of the House, 
would be considered libellous. ]} 

Lord C. then reprobated the mode in 
which our relation with foreign powers had 
been treated by Mr, B. and contended that 
our commercial interests in South Ame- 
rica had been closely attended to; and 
justified the prevention of Lucien Buona- 
parte and his son from going to America, 
on the ground of their being still engaged 
in plots for disturbing the peace of the 
world. The appointment of military men 
as ambassadors, under existing circum- 
Stances, saved the expence of double em- 
bassies. ‘The Noble Lord then vindicated 
the appointment of Mr. Reynolds to the 
consulship of Iceland, with a salary of 
SU0L, a year, and of Mr. Manners to the 
vice-consulship of Massachusetts, with a 
salary of 200/. a year. Mr. Reynolds’s 
character stood unimpeached, except in 
the circumstance of bis being implicated 
in the Irish Rebellion, for which he had 
made every atonement in his power; aod 
though Mr. Manners had been convicted 
of a libel, the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
who bad called him to the Bar, had not 
thought that it involved any stain upon his 
moral character. He then defended the 
appointments to the consulships at Genoa 
and Buenos Ayres, which had been ad- 
verted to on a former occasion; and con- 
cluded with complaining of the ungener- 
ous conduct of Mr. B. in ransacking the 
transactions of 20 years ago in Ireland. 

Sir F. Burdett contended that no time 
was a bar to an enquiry inte the —_ 
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of a Minister; and when Mr. Reynolds 
came forward as a grand juror in this 
country, it could not be expected that his 
former conduct would pass unnoticed. 
Here the Hon, Baronet stated several par 

ticulars of Mr. Reynolds’s life; and trom 
these circumstances, contended that he 
was not a fit person to be employed in 
the service of the publick. With respect 
te the encouragement of traitors, the 
Noble Lord was the person who encourag- 
ed traitors ; he encouraged Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. Castle, Mr, Oliver, and other spies, 
who alone were the traitors to the quiet 
and peace of the country. The Hon. Ba- 
ronet then reprobated the powers of arbi- 
trary imprisonment put into the hands of 
men who looked upon petitions for reform 
as high treason. 

The Attorney General stated, that Mr. 
Reynolds had been compelled to serve oa 
the grand jury; and that Castle was un- 
known to Ministers until a month after 
the riots of the @d of December. 

Mr. Bennet read a variety of affilavits, 
confirmatory of the bad conduct of Rey- 
nolds during the rebellion in 1798. He 
inveighed, in strong terms, against the 
machinations of Oliver, and cautioned Mi- 
nisters from employing such miscreants. 

Lord Castlereagh wished to know whe- 
ther the Hon, Gentleman had not received 
the affidavit, which he had produced from 
Mr. Finnerty. He wished to know that, be- 
cause Mr. Finnerty had gone tv Ireland 
for the purpose of procuring affidavits of 
that description, and after he bad, he be- 
lieved, procured above a hundred, pro- 
duced them in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and read two of them. It was after he 
had refused to withdraw his prosecution 
of Mr. Finnerty, that he had employed 
himself in procuring those extra-judicial 
affidavits. 

Mr H. Addington denied that Nichols 
er Castle had b-en employed by Govern- 
ment. and the charges against Oliver were 
totally groundless. . 

Mr. Barham observed that the late Mr. 
Ponsonby was c nscientiously of opinion, 
that the late disturbances in Yorkshire 
would not have taken place had it not been 
for the instigation of Oliver. 

Lord Cochrane complained that this 
House had «one nothing to redress the 
grievances of the people. 

Mr. W. Smith condemned the practice of 
resorting to, o permitting, Or couniving 
at, the employment of spies. 

Mr. Canning made a mo-t able reply to 
Mr.W.Smith. He stated that Mr. Judkin 
Fitzgerald, whose defence had now been 
alluded to, was no more, and therefore 
could not contradict him. The informa- 
tion was procured from a pardoned trai- 
tor, aud a piiloried libeiler, And the 


whole of what had been tramped up on 
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the present occasion was the offspring of 
those whom the clemeucy of the noble 
Lord (Castlereagh) had rescued from the 
punishment they had merited, who now, in 
the true spirit of malevolence, could not 
forgive the having been forgiven. He 
then went into an examination of the va- 
rious topicks to which allusion had bees 
made. He al-o commented on the Ad- 
dress not having made any mention of the 
business of Parliamentary Reform, which 
had occupied so much of the time of the 
Session ; and in a speech the most ani- 
mated and eloquent which we have heard 
for a considerable time, refuted the argu- 
ments which had beenused_ Ina vein of the 
happiest irony, he ridiculed the absurdity 
of those opinions which were so much ad- 
vocated at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion — of uviversal suffrage and an- 
nual Parliaments, and ludicrously de- 
scribed the disputes and differences which 
existed on this subject between certain 
Members of the Opposition. This speech 
was frequently interrupted by bursts of 
applause and laughter, which were often 
joined in by a very crowded gallery. At 
its conclusion the House rung with ap- 
plause. 

After a reply from Mr. Brougham, the 
question was then put, and negatived with- 
out a division. 

House or Loros, July 12. 

The Prince Regent went duwn to the 
House of Peers in the usual state, and 
having taken his seat near the Throne, the 
Cc were med to attend; and 
Mr. Speaker, accompanied by a numerous 
train of Members, immediately appeared 
at the bar, when Mr. Speaker addressed 
his Royal Highness in the following terms: 

** May it please your Royal Highness, 

* In obedience to your Royal Highness’s 
commands, we His Maje-ty’s faithful Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, attend your Royal High- 
ness with our last Bill of Supply at the 
close of a laborious Session. 

** Amongst the numerous subjects of 
deep public importance to which our con- 
sideration has been called, there are none 
that have more rigorously occupied our 
attention than those which relate to the 
finances and internal state of the country, 

* In conformity with your Royal High. 
ness s recommendat on at the commence. 
ment of the Se-sion, we took such steps 
as seemed best calculated to insure a fall 
investigation into the public income and 
expenditure. That investigation has con- 
tinued throughout the Session: from that 
investigation much bas been done, much 
unquestionably remains to be done ; but 
we trust, we are justified in the convictiva 
that measuring our expenditure by what 
the real interests of the Empire may re- 
quire, 
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quire, no apprehensions need be enter- 
tained as to the stability of our resources. 

“ Deeply sensible of what we owe to 
your Royal Highness for having directed 
the estimates to be laid before us at the 
commencement of the Session, with every 
reduction in the establishment which sound 
policy would allow, we have had the satis- 
faction to find that the supplies might be 
provided without the imposition of any 
additional burtheus upon the people; and 
we have the proud gratification to think 
that, notwithstanding the gigantic and 
unparalleled exertions which this couatry 
has been called ov to make, and the dif- 
ficulties and pressure which must neces- 
sarily be the consequence of such exer- 
tion, at no period of its history has the 
public credit stood more sound, steady, 
and unshaken than at present. 

** In considering, Sir, the internal state of 
the country, it has been paiuful to us to 
contemplate the attempts which have been 
made to take advantage of the distresses 
of a portion of the people to convert them 
to wicked and mischievous purposes. His 
Majesty’s faithful Commons, whilst they 
have been anxiously engaged in such mea- 
sures as might check the further progress 
of these attempts, have not been unmind- 
ful of such other measures as might afford 
relief to the pressure of that distress. 
With this view we have turned our atten- 
tion to the encouragement of the fisheries, 
to the means of finding employment for 
the poor, and most diligently (although 
the limits of the Session would not allow 
of the completion of a measure on the 
subject), most diligently to a full and mi- 
pute inquiry into the state and effect of 
the Poor laws; a question in which the 
wealth, the industry, and the morality of 
the nation are so deeply implicated. 

“* Whilst we have deemed it our first 
duty to deliberate, with unremitted solici- 
tude,.upon these subjects of paramount 
importance, to these alone our delibera- 
tions have vot been confined. Feeling 
how intimately connected the best interests 
of the country are with every thing that 
is of interest or concern to our Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishment, we hope that much of 
advantage will be derived to the publick, 
and much of convenience to the Clergy, 
from the revision and coasolidation of the 
laws affecting spiritual persons. 

** To Ireland our earnest attention has 
been directed, in providing for the more 
deliberate investigation of preseotmenis to 
be made by the Grand Juries ; a measure of 
most general influence over the whole of 
that part of the United Kingdom; a mea- 
sure which, we confidently hope, will prove 
as salutary in practice as it is unquestion- 
ably sound in principle. 

“ These, Sir, are the leading matters 
which bave engrossed the labours of his 
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Majesty’s faithful Commons; and if this 
Session has not been marked with that 
brilliancy and splendour which has cha- 
racterized former Sessions, yet we have 
the conscious satisfaction to reflect, that 
having had great duties to perform, to the 
performance of those duties we have ap- 
plied a most faithful aud indefatigable at- 
tention. Sir, the Bill which it is my duty 
humbly to present to your Royal High- 
ness, is intituled ‘ An Act for applying 
certain Monies therein mentioned for the 
Service of the Year 1817, and for further 
appropriating the Supplies granted in this 
Session of Parliament ;’ to which, with all 
humility, we pray his Majesty’s Royal 
Assent.” 

The Right Hon. Gentleman then pre- 
sented the Bill to the Lord Chancellor, 
which, together with a Bill for regulating 
the Duration of Polls at Elections, re- 
ceived the Royal Assent. 

The Prince Kegent then delivered the 
following most gracious Speech :— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** IT cannot close this Session of Parlia- 
ment without renewing my expressions of 
deep regret at the continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s lamented indisposition. 

“* The diligence with which you have 
applied yourselves to the consideration of 
the different objects which I recommended 
to your attention at the commencement 
of the Session, demands my warmest ac- 
knowledgements; and! have no doubt that 
the favourable change which is happily 
taking place in our internal situation, is 
to be mainly ascribed to the salutary mea- 
sureswhich you have adopted for preserv- 
ing the public tranquillity, and to your 
steady adherence to those principles by 
which the Constitution, resources, and 
credit of the Country, have been hitherto 
preserved and maintained. 

** Notwithstanding the arts and indus- 
try which have been too successfully ex- 
erted in some parts of the country to ali- 
enate the affections of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and to stimulate them to acts of 
violence and insurrection, | have had the 
satisfaction of receiving the most decisive 
proofs of the loyalty and public spirit of 
the great body of the people; and the 
patience with which they have sustained 
the most severe temporary distress cannot 
be too highly commended. 

** [ am fully sensible of the confidence 
which you bave manifested towards me 
by the extraordinary powers which you 
have placed in my hands; the necessity 
which has called fur them is to me matter 
of deep regret; and you may rely on my 
making a temperate but effectual use of 
them, for the protection aad security of 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I thank you for the Supplies which 

C3) you 
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you have granted to me; and for the la- 
borious investigation which, at my recom- 
mendation, you have made into the state 
of the income and expenditure of the 
country. 

“ It has given me sincere pleasure to 
find that you have been enabled to pro- 
vide for every branch of the public service 
without any addition to the burthens of 
the people. 

“* The state of public credit affords a 
decisive proof of the wisdom and expedi- 
ency, under all the present circumstances, 
of those financial arrangements, which 
you have adopted. 

“Il have every reason to believe that 
the deficiency in the revenue is, ina great 
degree, to be ascribed to the unfavourable 
state of the last season, and | look for- 
ward with sanguine expectations to its 
gradual improvement. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The measures which were in progress 
at the commencement of the Session for 
the issue of a new silver coinage have been 
carried into execution in a manner which 
has given universal satisfaction; and to 
complete the system which has been sanc- 
tioned by Parliameut, a gold coinage of a 
new denomination has been provided for 
the convenience of the publick. 

“1 continue to receive from foreign 
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powers the strongest assurances of titir 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and of their desire to preserve the general 
tranquillity. 

** The prospect of an abundant barvest 
throughout a considerable part of the Con- 
tinent is in the highest degree satisfactory. 
This happy dispensation of Providence 
cannot fail to mitigate, if not wholly to 
remove, that pressure under which so 
many of the nations of Europe have been 
suffering in the course of the last 
year; and I trust that we may look for- 
ward in consequeuce to an improvement 
in the commercial relations of this and of 
all other countries. 

*« T cannot allow you to separate with- 
out recommending to you, that upon your 
return to your several counties, you should 
use your utmost endeavours to defeat all 
attempts to corrupt and mislead the lower 
classes of the community, and that you 
should lose no opportunity of inculcating 
amongst them that spirit of concord and 
obedience to the laws, which is not less 
essential to their happiness as individuals, 
than it is indispensable to the general 
welfare and prosperity of the kingdom.” 

The Lord Chancellor then, by his Royal 
Highness’s command, declared the Par- 
liament to be prorogued until Monday the 
25th of August next. 


— ee 
ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

General Debelie, whose original sen- 
tence of death had been commuted to that 
of ten years’ imprisonment, has now, at 
the intercession of the Duke of Angouleme, 
received a free pardon from the King.— 
Another remarkable circumstance stated 
is, the presentation of Marshal D’Avoust 
at Court on the 30th olt.; on the next 
day his baton as Marshal was restored to 
him, and he was presented to the Bourbon 
priaces.— Marshal Marmont has been sent 
off in haste to supersede General Canuel, 
the former commandant of the troops at 
Lyons and in the adjacent district ; where, 
it is said, disaffection still exists. 

The Duke de Feltre (General Clarke), 
has at length resigned the Miuistry of 
War, which has been conferred on Mar- 
shal Gouvion St. Cyr ; to whose situation, 
as Minister of Marine, Count Mole has 
succeeded. These events may be consi- 
dered as a fresh triumph of the Consti- 
tutionalists over the Ultra-Royalists, to 
whose party the Duke de Feltre avowedly 
belongs. The Duke is one of the few dis- 
tinguished characte:s who, ever since the 
King’s first return, have preserved their 
integrity and consistency: his retirement 
is accompanied by no mark of Royal ta- 
vour, nor even the slightest indication of 
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the King’s approval of his conduct in of 


fice. Count Gouvion St. Cyr, who has 
succeeded the Duke de Feltre, has through- 
out the whole Revolution maintained an 
uvsallied reputation, and is a person 
highly esteemed for his virtues and talents. 
He has commenced his administration by 
a requisition to the Minister of Finances, 
to allow the free exportation of arms by 
the frontier cities, 

The King of France, and the immediate 
Members of his house, are now beginning 
to pay a degree of attention to the family 
of Orleans, which is not among the least 
remarkable of the changes exhibiting at 
the Court of the Thuilleries, 

A young man has been apprehended at 
Rouen, who called himself Lowis the Se« 
venteenth. About twenty years since, when 
quite a child, we are told, he had presented 
himself, during the distresses of La Ven- 
dee, toa lady of that country, as the child 
of a noble family, of the name of Desin. 
After some time, the little impostor was 
detected; but Madame Turpin humanely 
kept him, about fire months, when she 
was obliged to dismiss him, on account of 
his misconduct. Since then, she had not 
seen him, tll he was confronted with her 
at Rouen, He is said to be the son of a 
shoemaker of the name of Brunet. 

In 
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In a late Gazette de France we find the 
proceedings of a Council of War, assem- 
bled for the trial of certain individuals of 
the Royal Guard, who stood charged with 
the atrocious project of assassinating the 
Princes of the Royal Family of France. 
The chief of this conspiracy is a non- 
commissivned officer, named Desbans, of 
whom many former traits of treacherous 
and ferocious villainy have been brought 
to light on this occasion, His age does 
not exceed twenty-five years. This mao, 
with twq confidants still younger, of the 
names of Chayoux and Nepven, revolved 
for some time the means of accomplishing 
their crime, against the lives of Mousicur 
and his two sons, at a review, a hunting- 
maich, or even within the sanctuary of 
the palace. The 22th of April was at 
leugth fixed for the murder, on the arrival 
of the Princes at Versailles, to review the 
garrison. It seems to have failed owing 
to the information given by an.accomplice 
to one of his officers, who tuck the neces- 
sary precautions, After a loug trial, Des- 
bans and Chayoux were condemned to 
death ; Nepven to three years imprison- 
ment; and Varaigne and Guichard, two 
other soldiers concerned, were acquitted, 
aud sent back to their regiments. 

The sentences on Desbaus and Chayoux 
were carried into execution on the 6th 
inst, when they were shot on the plain of 
Grenelle. 

Cardinal Talleyrand Perigord has re- 
ceived his hat from Louis XVIII. and was 
afterwards admitted to audiences of his 
Majesty and the Royal Family. His ele- 
vation gives him the right of sitting in 
the presence of the Princes and Princesses, 

Monsieur Talma has pubiished a letter, 
in which he thinks proper to defend bim- 
self from “ the charge” of drinking, while 
he was hospitably entertained here, “ Pros- 
perity to the British Nation,” by stating 
that “it would have been a piece of folly 
had he done so, since he could never for- 
yet that be was a Frenchman;”—as if 
the prosperity of the British and the pros- 
perity of the French nation were incom- 
patible ! 

The French frigate, La Fleur de Lis, 
destined to make a tour of the world, was 
lately destroyed by fire at Toulon; it is 
suspected to have been the work of an 
incendiary. 

It is stated, that the Allies have brought 
forward claims of indemnities upon France, 
to the amount of 1800,000,000Ff. or above 
74,000,000/. sterling. 

There was lately mentioned: inthe pub- 
lic prints, the case of an English gentle- 
map atrested near Boulogne, on a judg- 
ment debt for 600é. contracted in Eng- 
land ; a copy of the process on which 
im this country, daly authenticated, was 
transmitted to France, aud procceded up- 
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on it the French Court. The defendant 
disputed the legality of the proceeding in 
the French Court, and pleaded in arrest 
of the judgment by default. which had 
been obtained against him. The case wat 
argued in the Court below at Boulogne, 
aud decided against the defendant, The 
Court, in delivering its judgment, cited va-~ 
rious au'ho.ities, to shew that the case 
had been frequently decided in the same 
way; but admitted that it could be only 
sustained upon a judgment, as in the pre- 
seut case. Our countrymen who have 
run away from paying their tradesmen’s 
bills are thus secure in France. They 
cannot be arrested on mesne process—no 
action can originate there against them 5 
but the debtors against whom judgment 
has been obtained at home will not enjoy 
the same security. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Diet of Switzerland has resolved to 
commemorate the valour and fidelity of 
the regiment of Swiss Guards who detend- 
ed the Palace of the Thuilleries against 
the populace, on the LOth of August 1792, 
by enrolling the vames of those who fell 
on that dreadful day, in a registry to be 
preserved in the archives of the State ; 
and by presenting a cast-iron medal to 
thuse who chanced to survive. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The Flanders papers state, that the 
Army of Occupation is not likely to ex- 
perieuce the diminution of another fifth 
until next spring. By this delay an op- 
poitunity will be afforded of ascertaining 
the temper of the new Chamber of Depa- 
ties, and the effect of their proceedings 
upon the dispositions and feelings of the 
people. In the mean time the Allied Ar- 
my will be kept up at an effective estab- 
lishment of 120,000 men, 

It appears by the Brussells paper, that 
the Duke of Wellington has failed in his 
action against the Editor of Fhe Flanders 
Journal,and that he has been condemned to 
pay the costs. The judgment expresses 
the grounds on which it has been pro- 
nounced ; which are, that the libel was 
not calculated to expose the Duke to the 
consequences of a criminal or correc- 
tional action, or to the contempt and 
hatred of the publick. The allegation 
contained in the article of which his Grace 
complained, was, that in consequence of 
his powerful recommendations a person 
had been continued in the Government of 
a French colony, because of his having ad- 
ministered the government for the inte- 
rests of Great Britain, 

The Reformed and Lutheran Churches, 
in the Duchy of Nassau, have at leng:h 
united in one communion. 

SPAIN axnpj PORTUGAL. 

A letter from Madrid, inserted in the 

Dutch papers, states the city of Cusco, in 
Perv, 
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Peru, to have fallen into the hands of the 
Insurgents, and that Lima is threatened. 

Ao official article published at Madrid 
on the 12th ult. classifies the offences of 
the several persons who may dispute the 
power of the Spanish Monarch in the Co- 
lonies. —Eight classes of criminals are de- 
signated as to be punished capitally ; and, 
with more than Spanish cruelty, repea'ed 
injunctions are given to execute the sen- 
tence pro:wnptly.—It is dreadful to con- 
template the consequences of so sangui- 
nary a Manifesto; for the Patriots must, 
in their own defence, retaliate on their 
cruel oppressors, and the war assumes a 
character of horror and desperation at 
which humanity sickens. 

Extract of a letier from Madrid, Aug. 
18.—** Garay, the present Minister of 
‘Finance, is not a man of great talents, 
but he possesses that which often sup- 
plies their place—a talent for taking ad- 
vantage of th»se of others, In the Cen- 
tral Junta he learned, what is chiefiy ne- 
cessary in every ministry —management, 
He has thus been able to drive Ferdinand 
into measures which excite asionishment ; 
for you must have already seen the bulls 
against the Monks. Garay must have lit- 
tle power, or he must make Ferdinand one 
of the Liberales: a hope that he will do 
so is what keeps our minds suspended, 
and perhaps even our arms inactive. He 
has proceeded a great way, and done the 
greatest part of the work. Ii is true, that 
he found Ferdinand dispirited, and with- 
out a farthing. Five Ministers of Finance 
had failed before Garay succeeded to that 
department, aud the latter may be said to 
‘have taken the Monarch by famine. Iis 
plan is the same as that of the Cortes. It 
encounters in its execution great difficul- 
ties, The opposition of the clergy is vio- 
lent; but the Minister ‘hopes by the ad- 
vice and wisdom of able men to overcome 
it, and to succeed not only in obliging the 
King to support his plan of finance, but 
to restore the fabric of the constitution. 
The principal support of Garay, besides 
his own ariful management, is Pizarro, 
Pizarro is a man of great talents and 
much character. He gave a celebrated 
proof of the latter by resigning his seat 
0 the ministry, under the-Cortes, because 
le would not submit to take the law from 
Lord Wellington. Garay is his creature, 


“It is positively said, that he is likewise the 


author of the support which Ferdinand 
reckons upon in the assistance of the Em- 
peror Alexander. You will! be surprised, 
my friend, to bear, that Russia is here 
now the favourite, and quite in vogue. 
Sir H. Wellesley has absolutely: lost all 
influence: — nobody visits him; and the 
Lady Ambassatrix, in spite of ber elegant 
manners and amiable society, has scarcely 
any other visiting acquaintance than the 
old Dowager- Duchess of Benevento.— 


The war department is governed in a dif- 
ferent manver from that of the finances 
or foreign affairs. At the head of it stands 
Eguvia, who has been called to it to shed 
bleed ; for his predecessor, Campo-Sa- 
grado, did not dare to shed blood so pre- 
cious I speak, you will perceive, of Lacy; 
and ‘I cannot do it without tears. His ca- 
tastrophe has been horrible. Being torn 
one night from Barcelona, with dark and 
cautious surprise he was hurried on board 
a ship, carried to Majorca, where he ar- 
rived on the 4th of July, at twilight; and 
on the following morning at dawn was 
landed on a solitary beach, attended only 
by his executioners,” 

Advices of some interest have been re- 
ceived from Portugal, ‘Orders having been 
given by the Regency for the embarkation 
of 3000 men for Rio Janeiro, the utmost 
dissatisfaction manifested itself among the 
troops marked out for the voyage. One 
regiment fled wholly into the interior, in 
parties amounting to from 50 to 100 men, 
carrying with them their arms, clothing, 
and accoutrements; another is said to 
have declared to their Officers on parade, 
that they would not be transported with- 
out having committed any offence, and 
threatened to repel force by force. The 
influence of Marshal Beresford was called 
in to appease the disorder, and he at 
length succeeded in gaining obedience to 
the will of the Government. Nothing de- 
finitive has taken place with respect to the 
conspirators, 

ITALY. 

According to accounts ‘from ‘Italy, the 
Austrian force having wholly evacuated 
the kingdom of Naples, the Neapolitan 
troops are not found sufficient for the 
public safety; and the Court had in con- 
sequence agreed with England for the 
transfer to the former of two Albanian regi- 
ments, now in the pay of the latter. It 
is said also, that the Sicilian Court means 
to take into its service two Swiss regi- 
ments, if it can conclude a military ca- 
pitulation with the Swiss Cantons. In the 
States of the Church it is said to be ut- 
terly impossible to ensure the safety of 
travellers, the banditti are so numerous; 
and in the Austrian provinces in Italy the 
greatest difficulty is experienced in put- 
ting down the brigands, who, even in the 
neighbourhood of Milan, frequently at- 
tack travellers and couriers, ‘ 

Ervretion oF Vesuvius. — An article 
from Naples, dated July 20, says—* The 
present eruptions of Vesuvius are asto- 
nishing. Copper, iron, alkaline acid, sul- 
phur, sulphuric acid, chalk, and ammo- 
niac, form salts that are someiimes in a 
mass, and sometimes divided. It is ob- 
served, that copper i¢ very much mixed 
with volcanic matter ; qualities of it are 
found among the different kinds of lava. 
Vesuvius, which since the year 1913 has 

‘ been 
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been more or less in a state of commotion, 
has entirely covered its former crater with 
a thick crust, over which the new erup- 
tions have thrown two little mountains, 
from which come smoke, ashes, and vitri- 
fied stones. The earth is covered with 
bits of transparent glass. This crust is so 
considerable, that, if it be not propped 
up, the sinking of the matter composing 
it will produce an effect like that of the 
eruption which took place in the time of 
Titus.” 
GERMANY. 

Through all Austria, Thanksgivings have 
been offered up for the abundant harvest 
Of this year. 

A new set of fanatics has sprung up in 
Lower Austria, who, like the ancient Druids, 
perform thir religious ceremonies at the 
foot of an oak. 

A remarkable rise of the Rhine took 
place on the night of the 27th ult.; by 
which the adjacent country has been to a 
great extent inundated, and the produce 
of the harvest destroyed. In some places 
the river has entirely deserted its formerbed. 

Young Napoleon Buonaparte, according 
to foreign Journals, is marked out for the 
Chorch, and hereafter to be made Arch- 
bishop Primate of Ratisbon, and Arch- 
deacon of the German Empire—f politi- 
cal events should not alter his destiny. 

The Duke of Saxe Cobourg is about to 
organize a Representative Constitution in 
his dominions. 

The King of Wirtemberg is still, it is 
said, engaged in the task of altering and 
improving the project of a new Constitu- 
tion; so as to obviate the various difficul- 
ties which have prevented its being hither- 
to carried into effect, and, at length to 
render it palatable to all classes of his 
people. 

The Prussian Government has publish- 
ed a circular letter from the Minister of 
the Interior, to the Protestant Clergy 
throughout the kingdom, on occasion of 
their design to celebrate the secular fes- 
tival of the Reformation. This official ad- 
dress seems to have been prompted by an 
apprehension, that the religious zeal of the 
Preachers of the Reformed Church might 
lead them into a line of discussion or of 
expression rather harsh and exasperating 
to their Catholic brethren. They are not 
oaly dissuaded, therefore, from entering 
upon polemical topics, and using acri- 
mouious language; but they are com- 
manded to drop, henceforth aud for ever, 
the name of “ Protestants,” which is as 
old as the Reformation, and to take up 
the epithet of Evangelic Christians, which 
alone they are hereafter to employ in de- 
signating themselves or their respective 
fi * 


SWEDEN. 
The German papers contain a singular 
article, gated Christiana, in Norway. Ber- 


nadotte’s system of governing Sweden and 
Norway is plainly exposed, and its ab- 
surdity fairly proved in every department. 
The utter ruin of Norway in paiticular is 
predicted, as about to succeed to his ex- 
clusive system of commercial policy. In 
short, if the sentiments of the writer of the 
article are those of his Swedish and Nor- 
wegian subjects generally, his pophlarity 
hangs by a narrow thread. 

Letters from Sweden say, that several 
vessels which had not observed the new 
regulations, respecting the prohibition of 
foreign goods, have been seized in diffe- 
rent ports of that kingdom. But in every 
city and town the prohibited goods are 
still sold ; onlp they are now fifty per 
cent. dearer than before the prohibition. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Alexander has just quitted 
Petersburgh for the long period of eight 
months. His Imperial Majesty will pass 
his winter between the two capitals of Mos- 
cow and Warsaw ; afier which, he proposes 
to inspect or traverse the Southern pro- 
vinces of his immense dominion. 

The Court of Petersburgh is negociating 
an important measure with the Ottoman 
Government — the free navigation of the 
Dardanelles, upon payment of a toll. 

Helsingfors is, by order of the Emperor 
of Russia, to be in future the capital of 
Finland, instead of Abo. 

From Petersburgh we learn, that the 
King of Spain has sent.the insignia of the 
order of the Golden Fleece to the Grand 
Dukes Constantine, Nicholas, aud Michael. 

ASIA. 

Advices from Bombay to the16th March, 
aud from Madras to the 25th of the same 
month, concur in stating, that the trade 
to the Persian Gulf has been most dread- 
fully annoyed for a length of time by the 
Jooffinee pirates, who had no less than 40 
cruisers atsea, On ‘he 6th of January 
three of them attacked and captured, af- 
ter a smart action, the Deriah Doulut, 
belonging to the East India Company ; 
seventeen of the crew were murdered, 
eight detained as prisoners; and the re- 
mainder, who were wounded, were landed 
to the Westward of Bombay. The pirates 
were armed with six nine-pounders, and 
carried from 100 to 200 men. The Union, 
Capt. Barker, is stated to have been 
wrecked, about fifteen months previous 
to the above dates, ucar the island of En- 
gano: the captain, three officers, aud 47 
men, had reached the island, where they 
were stripped and detained prisoners: 
one of them, a native of Batavia, had es- 
caped, and brought the above intelligence. 
The Mauritius, Greig, had foundered off 
Trincomalee ; crew saved. 

Accounts from the Mauritius, by the 
Daphne, to the 26th of April, we regret 
to state, confirm the apprehensions that 
were entertained respecting the fate of the 
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second establishment at Madagascar. Of 
the detachment only five have survived— 
Capt. Le Sage, Mr. Britton, and three 
soldiers. 

The Lucy and Maria, recently arrived 
at Portsmouth, left St. Helena 17th June. 
Buoaaparte was well, He had lately receiv- 
ed a bust of his son, which afforded him much 
evident satisfaction. It was given in charge 
to a sailor (of the ship Baring, it is believ- 
ed), who, upon his arrival at the island, 
was to concert the most pradent means of 
conveying it to its destination. The man 
became dangerously ill before the oppor- 
tunity of executing bis secret commission 
presented itself; and sending for his com- 
manding officer, he revealed the circum- 
stance to him. The bust was therefore 
sent to Sir Hudson Lowe; who, though 
Buonaparte had long refused to be on 
terms of even courteous civility with him, 
instantly caused it to be conveyed to him. 
There appears no alteration whatever ia 
the belief of the commanders, that Bao- 
naparte’s darling object and constant hope 
are, to get away from the island. His 
health had improved of late: he spends 
most of his time at his billiard-table. 

AFRICA, 

The plague has broken out at Algiers and 
other poiuts of the coast of Africa. Mr. 
M‘Donnel, the British cousul, who com- 
municates this alarming news, adds, that 
the disease was introduced to Algiers by a 
caravan of Moors returning from Mecca, 
who afterwards proceeded overland to 
Morocco. 

An article from Pau, in the French pa- 
pers, states, that the plague at Algiers 
had extended its ravages to Gibraltar; but 
we have reason to know, from our last ac- 
counts direct, that this statement is un- 
founded. 

Intelligence is arrived of the death of 
Capt. Campbell, the able and zealous 
commander of the unfortunate but well- 
meant eudeavour to explore the interior 
of Africa. Capt. C, died of a broken 
heart; aad the expedition is expected to 
return. 

It is stated, on the authority of the 
master of a ship arrived at Marseilles 
from Tunis, that war had been‘ declared 
between that regency and the Dey of Al- 
giers. The former, it is said, now fulfils 
his engagements with England so rigidly, 
that he lately ordered the captain of a 
corsair, who had captured a British ves- 
sel, to be instantly hung with the string 
of the identical flag which he had pirati- 
cally forced to be struck to him, 

AMERICA, &c. 

The American navy is increasing so ra-~ 
pidly, that it is expected to amount to 12 
sail of the line, besides frigates, by the 
next meeting of Congress. 

The American papers state, that Rus- 


sia has possessed herself of an island in 
the Pacific Ocean, contiguous to the 
Sandwich Islands, of which Owhyhee is 
the chief. 

A Memorial has been presented to the 
Board of Trade by the merchants of 
Kingston, Jamaica, on the state of the 
trade between that port and the Spanish 
Colonies. The great advantages which 
Great Britain would derive from the es- 
tablishment of the independence of the 
Spanish Colonies are placed by this Me- 
morial in a most striking light. It states, 
that since these colonies bave been thrown 
open to the British flag, the trade with 
them has multiplied beyond all expecta- 
tion} that upwards of ten millions sterling 
of British manufactures already have been 
introduced among a numerous but almost 
unknown people; and that, being now fa- 
miliarized to their use, there is every rea- 
sun to believe that the increase of consump- 
tion would be incalculable, were the jater- 
course to be kept free from interruption, 
The swarm of insurgent privateers which 
have lately infested the South Seas are 
stated, however, to have greatly alarmed 
the traders, and endangered their pro- 
perty ; and a hope is expressed, that his 
Majesty’s government will see fit to af. 
ford the interests of his subjects that pro- 
tection, Ly convoy, which is common to 
the trade of outlet and consumption of 
Biitish manufacturers in these parts of 
the world. 

New York papers to the 11th of August 
state, that Gen. M‘Gregor is in possession 
of the whole of Amelia Island. 

From South America it is stated, that 
the Patriot General Ferrand, with about 
2000 men, had gone over to the Royalists, 
having been previously assured of the 
King’s pardon, Mina was represented as 
being reduced to a most perilous situation 
at Santa Marina. M’‘Gregor remained at 
Amelia Island, where his troops had com- 
mitted such excesses that the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country were joining 
the Loyal Standard. These accounts are 
to be credited with caution. 

The American jourvals report that 
M’Gregor has raised supplies by mort- 
gaging 44,000 acres of iand in Florida, 
for the sum of two hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars; but Florida is first to 
be subdued ! 

The Alligator West Indiaman, from 
London to Barbadoes, was boarded lately 
in her passage by the Porpoise’ schooner, 
from Buenos Ayres, Carrying seven guns 
and 86 men, and plundered, with eir- 
cumstances of violence, of wine, oats, 
and potatoes. The privateer had cap- 
tured a Spanish merchant-ship, and sent 
her to Buenos Ayres. The crew reported, 
that they had also fallen-m with a British 
vessel, and, having plundered, sunk = 
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by shot, with all hands on board! The 
scheoner crew were adventurers from 
every nation, but the most effective of 
them British!!! 

The most recent advices from Pernam- 
buco are to the 11th of June. Martius, 
who was wounded, was taken prisoner in 
a wood. ‘This chief of the insurgents, 
with 24 others, was then put on board the 
Carisco (Portuguese for Hangman), and 
sent to Bahia, to be dealt with according 
to law. Martius was former!y the prin- 
cipal of a highly respectable mercantile 
house in Liverpool. He was hanged on 
the 1ith of July at Bahia. 

The American papers bring accounts, 
that all the Independent chiefs of the Spa- 
nish provinces of Venezuela met May 8, 
at Cariaco on the Main; where they 
formed a Congress and Kepresentative 
Federal Government, putting Gen. Bolivar 
and Don Fernando Toro at its head. Boli- 
var and Marino were reinstated in com- 
mand of the armies. Brionis tu be Admiral 
of the Venezuelan squadron. Proclama- 
tions have been issued to encourage the 
resistance of the people; and also a de- 
cree, changing the name of the island of 
Margarita into that of New Sparta, in 
consequence of the heroic conduct of its 
inhabitants. The city of Assumption, 
the capital of that Island, is to be the 
present seat of Government. 








COUNTRY NEWS. 

Aug. 15. The first stone of a Naval 
Pillar on Yarmouth Denes to commemo- 
rate the victories of the immortal Nelson, 
was laid by Col. Wodebouse with much 
ceremony. In the stone was placed a 
plate, on which wes engraven an elegant 
Latin inscription, written by Mr. Serjeant 
Frere, the learned Master of Downing, of 
which the following is a translation: 

“ HORATIO LORD NELSON, 

“ Whom, as her first and proudest 
champion in Naval fight, Britain ho- 
noured, while living, with her favour, 
and, when lost, with her tears; of whom, 
signalized by bis triumphs in all lands, 
the whole earth stood in awe, en account 
of the tempered firmness of bis counsels, 
and the undaunted ardour of bis courage. 
This great man Norfolk boasts her own, 
not only as born there of a respectable 
family, and as there having received his 
early education, but her own also in talents, 
manners, and mind. The glory of so 
great a name, though sure long to outlive 
aH monuments of brass and stune, his fel- 
low-countrymen of Norfolk have resolved 
to commemorate by this Column, erected 
by their joint contributions. He was 
born in the year 1758, entered on his pro- 


fession in 1771, and was eoncerned in nearly 


150 naval engagements with the enemy ; 
being conqueror, among various other 
7 


occasions, at Aboukir, August 1798; at 
Copenhagen, Apri! 1801; and at T'rafai- 
gar, October 1805; which last victory, 
the crowg of so many glorious achieve- 
ments, he consecrated by a death equally 
mournful to his country and honourable 
to bimself.” 

Aug. 18. Her Majesty, the Princesses 
Augusta and Elizabeth, their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, Princess Sophia of Gloucester, and 
several of the Nobility, paid a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, at 
their beautiful seat of White Knig/is. 
The Royal Party arrived about twelve 
o'clock, and after taking refreshment, pro- 
ceeded in open carriages to visit the gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds of this delight- 
ful place. The day, though cloudy, was 
pleasant, and the park and lawn were ren- 
dered more lively and interesting, from 
being peopled with groupes of company 
from Reading, and the adjacent villages, 
The Duke of Marlborough’s band of musick 
was stationed in the woods, and every 
circumstance attended to by the Noble 
Proprietor, which could add to the enjoy- 
ment of the scene. The extent of the 
grounds occupying much time in travers- 
ing, unfortunately the rain began to fall 
before the Royal Visitants had completed 
their excursion — a circumstance which 
ushered them the sooner to a splendid 
collation, in which elegant magovificence 
aad luxurious hospitality were equally 
conspicuous, 

The Earl of St. Vincent having lately 
been on a visit to his friends in Statford- 
shire, was, on his return to his seat near 
Brentford, in Essex, gratified by a present 
of a novel but agreeable kind. In his ball 
his Lordship found a French revolutionary 
flag, and near it a marble tablet, with the 
following Inscription, which sufficiently 
explains the motive for depositing the flag 
in that place : 

The last Tri-colour 


won 
by the Naval Flag of Britain— 
the Colours 

of L’Etoile, captured by the Hebrus, 

March 27th, 1814: 
most respectfully dedicated 
to Joun, Eart or Sr. Vincenr: 
the offering 
of a grateful Pupil 
to an illustrious Master, 

It was after a chase of 120 miles, and a 
well-fought action of two hours and a 
quarter, under an incessant fire from a 
French battery, that L’Etoile French fri- 
gate was captured by the Hebrus, un- 
der the command of Captain Palmer, by 
whom the flag of the captured vessel has 
been placed as above stated. The official 
account of the battle appeared in the 
Gazette of April 2, 1814, Captain Pal- 
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mer is the son of Mr, Palmer, the late 
Comptroller of the Post-office. 

A very handsome monument is about to 
be erected, by subscription, in Landaff 
Cathedral, to perpetuate the services ren- 
dered to the county of Glamorgan by the 
late member, Benjamin Hall, esq. Several 
bundred pounds have been subscribed to- 
wards the expence attendiug the erectiou 
of so durable a mark of public gratitude. 

Some very rich and beautiful specimens 
of copper ore have been obtained from the 
new Mine lately opened in the Marquis of 
Ruckingbam’s estate in the parish of 
Stowey, about 9 miles N, W. of Bridge- 
water. The lode is visible in a lime 
quarry! and about 20 feet below the sur- 
face. Some Cornish miners bave arcived 
to work it; and an engine from that 
county is about to be erected on the very 
jow land that contains it. 

A Cavern of considerable extent has 
been discovered at Sparton, near Bridge- 
water, It was visited lately by seve- 
ral scientific persons, who experienced 
some difficulty in making their way to 
the principal cuamber; but they were 
agreeably compensated for their trouble, 
by the effect produced from their lights 
on the pendulous incrustationus of carbo- 
nate of lime, which embossed its roof and 
sides, Some specimens were brought 
away ; but the owner of the spot has pro- 
perly determined to preserve it in its present 
state, as a pleasing object of curiosity. 

Some very curious antiquities were re- 
cently discovered four feet below the soil 
at Horsefield, near Barton.—They consist 
of a chain with six collars, for conducting 
slaves; also a double fu/crum, shewing the 
manner in which the spits of the antients 
were supported for roasting meat, and il- 
lustratiug the line of Virgil, 

Subjiciunt verubus prunas,et viscera torrent. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 

“ Windsor Castle, Sept. 6. His Ma- 
jesty Las passed the last month in a tran- 
quil aod comfortable state. His Majesty's 
disorder continues unaltered, but his Ma- 
jesty’s health is good.” 

Monday, Sept. 15. 

The Prince Regent arrived last night 
at Carlton House from Brighton, having, 
during the week, been four days and three 
nights at sea! The Prince commeuced 
his aquatic excursions on Monday, when 
His R. H. remained at sea ten hours; 
aad on Wednesday, accompanied by Ad- 
mirals Sir George Campbell and Sir Ed- 
mund Neagle, Lord William Gordon, Sir 
William Keppetl, the Hon. Capt. Paget, 
aud Capt. Horace Seymour, His R. H. 
embarked in the Royal George yacht on 
a second voyage, under salutes from the 
Tiber, Inconstant, Rosario, Grecian, Vi- 
per, and Hound: and at half-past one 
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the ships of war went through all the ma- 
neuvres of an engagement. At night the 
vessels proceeded to sea; aud the next 
day they stood over to the coast of France, 
and were off Dieppe, close in with the 
land, early on Fiiday morning; where 
communication being had, the yacht and 
squad:on cruised across the Channel again, 
aod reached Brighton at one o’cluck on 
Saturday, when the Prince landed, regret- 
ting that his presence being required in 
town, be was obliged to disembark. His 
Royal Highness was gratified beyond de- 
scription, and evjoyed the bighest state 
of health and spirits during the excursions. 
Ou disembarking, the Prince presented 
the Hon. Capt. Paget with a most elegant 
snuff box, in testimony of his high grati- 
fication and esteem; and so ardent and 
perfect was the pleasure that his R. H, 
felt, that, among other gracwas intima- 
tions of his attachment tw the Naval ser- 
vice, he said, tha: if he should land at 
any other place beside Brigton, it was 
his intention to wear the tuil-dress uni- 
form of an Admiral, and which he should 
continue to wear, at his levees, alternately 
with the dress of the Army. 

The Prince Regen’ has presented to the 
Duke of Wellington the colo-sal statue of 
Buonaparte which was lavely sent from 
France to his Koyal Highness, This sta- 
tue was executed by the celebrated scalp- 
tor Canova, and was intended to adorn 
some of the great public works w progress 
in Paris, The Roman sculptor had been 
munificently patronized by the Napoleon 
family; and, it is said, used the greatest 
exertions to make the wo:k worthy his 
own and his patrou’s fame, The statue, 
after the pure taste of the antique, is but 
slightly drapered, and is intended to con- 
vey an expression of great dignity and 
majesty. The attempt is said to have 
been too daring for the sculptor, who ex- 
ce!s beyond any other living artist in the 
expression aud delicate touches of poetical 
beauty, but who is thoug' to have been 
unsuccessful in this hazardous attempt to 
rival the most exalted glories of Grecian 
Art. The work was not liked in Paris, 
and was hardly unpacked; it was even 
the subject of sharp criticisms in Rome at 
the time of its execution. [t has been just 
removed to Apsley House, Hyde Park 
Corner, the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

The Princess Charlotte and Priace 
Leopold have taken Marlborough-house, 
in Pall Mall, for a residence. A nego- 
ciation, which was commenced some 
mouths since, was interrupted by a dis- 
covery that the Duke of Marlborough 
could not then make a legal assignment 
of the premises. That difficuliy having 
been overcome by a decree of the Court 
of Chancery, the negociation was renew- 

ed; 
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ed; and the Duke lowered the valuation 
made by his surveyors to 3000/. a-year, 
enly 500/. more than had been tendered 
by the Princess Charlotte. At this rent 
the mansion has been taken for seven 
years, and the leaves are now preparing. 
It is to be thoroughly repaired aod beau- 
tified, under the direction of Mr. Copeland, 
the builder, by whom great alterations will 
also be made in the internal structure. 
Wednesday, Sept. 3. 

Bartholomew Fair, the City Carnival— 
the delight of apprentices, the abomina- 
tion of their masters—the solace of maid 
servants, the dread of their mistresses— 
the encouragement of thieves, the terror 
of constables—began on Wednesday, and 
ended on Saturday. In the early parts of 
the day respectable persons traversed the 
tair without material interruption or in- 
convenience; but at night thieves and 
dissolute characters had sovereign sway. 
Ap alarm was given of some meditated 
riot on Saturday night, and soldiers were 
stationed in consequence in various places 5 
but the fair concluded with perfect tran- 
quillity. 

Sunday, Sept. 7. 

A fire broke out abuut seven o’clock 
this evening, in the lower part of 
Mr. Salisbury’s house, No. 50, Fieet- 
market; and communicated to the ad- 
joining house of Mr. Harris, No. 49, 
draper, which, in about one hour, com- 
pletely gutted both houses; but fortu- 
nately, the greater part of Mr. Harris’s 
property was thrown out of windows. By 
half-past nine the fire was nearly extin- 
guished. 

Wednesday, Sept. 24. 

This eveuing a new Pian was first intro- 
duced at the English Opera House, of di- 
viding every evening’s entertainment into 
two distinct parts or performances. Each 
performance consists of a full three-act 
Opera; or of a short opera, with a ballet, 
or a musical entertainment. The First 
Performance (the doors opening at half 
past five) begins at six o’clock precisely, 
aod lasts till about nine. Tae Second 
Performance begins at half past nine, aud 
concludes at twelve. 

Mr. Owen, the proprietor of an exten- 
sive cotton manufaciory at Lanark, in 
Scotland, has been for some time past 
assiduously promulgating a Plan for the 
better support and government of the 
Poor, the outlines of which are as follow: 
He proposes to make the poor national, 
and to raise funds by mortgaging the pre- 
sent poor’s rate to the amount of five or 
six years of its aunual value. The mo- 
ney so raised in sums as required, he 
would have applied to the purchase of 
land, in portions of different magnitudes, 
and erect establishments thereun, for the 
acoommedation ef from five hundred to 
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fifteen hundred people. Of these build- 
ings, Mr. Owen has furnished a plan, on 
a scale for 1200 persons, men, women, and 
children. The buildings are surrounded 
by a regulated quantity of land for spade 
cultivation—say an acre each person, in- 
cluding the site of erections—and they are 
designed for a pauper commuuity, which 
is to supply every thing for itself; and 
to be superiotended on the principle of 
combining moral culture and reformation 
with iodustry and frugality. The occu- 
pants are both to farm and manufacture, 
and consequently to employ the faculties 
of each description of the poor. Besides 
comfortable lodging-rooms, the buildings 
are iwtended to contain a public kitchen, 
mess-rooms, and all requisie accommo- 
dations attached to comfortable cookery 
avd eating; a chapel, iniant schools, 
schouls for adults, grounds for exercise 
aud recreation, planted and beautified 
with trees; the lodgings for the married 
pour, each to be sufficient to accommo- 
date two children with their father and 
mother; dormitories for children above 
three years of age; maoufactories and 
gardens; a complete farming establish- 
meut ; malting and brewing houses ; corns 
mill, dairy; and, io short, all the consti- 
tuents for self support. To the men are 
assigned the labours of agriculture, and 
the beaviest part of the manufactures. To 
the women the care of their children and 
houses; the cultivation of vegetables; the 
makiug of cloaths; and an attendance in 
rotation on the kitchen, mess-ruom, and 
dormitories. The children to be trained 
in the lighter occupativos, until fit for 
manly and womanly employment, &c. 
The expence of this establishment for 
twelve hundred persons is estimated at 
96,000/. or a capital of 8U/. for each in- 
dividual ; and ia Mr. Owen's opinion, the 
scheme may be modified for parishes, dis- 
tricts, towns, or counties. 

It is said, that after numerous delibera. 
tions, Lord George Cavendish has deter- 
mined to appropriate a proportion of the 
grounds connected with Burlington House, 
for the gratification of the publick, and to 
give employment to industrious females, 
A line has been marked out at the West 
end, extending North and South, ia which 
will be a covered way, or promenade, from 
Piccadilly into Cork-street. This covered 
way will contain a double line of shops, 
for the sale of jewellery and other fancy 
articles, and above will be suites of rooms. 
What first gave birth to the idea was the 
great annoyance to which the garden is 
subject from the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring street throwing oyster-shells, dc. 
over the walls. The intended erections 
will prevent these novisapees in future, 
and also block out their view of so debight- 
ful a place, 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Encuisa Opera, Lyceum. 

Aug. 13. The Persian Hunters ; or, The 
Rose of Gurgistan; an Opera. The Mu- 
sick by Mr. Horn. 

Aug. 19. Fire and Water; an Ope- 
retta. The Musick by Mr. Price. 

Sept. 8. Disguises ; a Comic Operetta, 
in one Act, 

Sept. 16. Wanted a Governess! a Farce, 
writted by Mr. Peake. 





Gazette Promotions. 

July 26. The Duke of Northumberland 
took the oaths on his appointment as Lord 
Lieutenant of that County. 

Aug. 19. Wm. Wadd, esq. of Park- 
place, St. James’s, Surgeon Extraordi- 
nary to the Prince Regent. 

Carlton-house, Aug. 25.  Lieut.-gen. F. 
T. Hammond, Chief Equerry tothe Prince 
Regent, and Clerk Marshal of the Stables, 
v. Sir B. Bloomfield. 

Whitehall, Aug. 29, John Lord Somers, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Here- 
ford, vice the Earl of Essex, resigned. 





Civit. Promotions. 

H. Hobhouse, esq. Under Sec. of State 
for the Home Department, v. J. Beckett, esq. 

George Maule, esq. Solicitor to the 
Treasury, vice Henry Hobhouse, esq. 

Mr. Shield, Master of the Royal Band. 

Benjamin Parktarst, esq. Comptroller 
of his Majesty’s Customs at St. John’s, in 
the Island of Antigua. 

Mr. John Williamson, of Earls Parton, 
near Wellingborough, Master of Little 
Harrowden School, on the presentation of 
Joseph Cradock, esq.of Gumley-hall, Leic. 

Mr. W. Hughes (of the Liverpool School), 
Engraver in wood to H. R. Highness the 
Prince Regent. 





EcciesiasTicat PRererMeENTs. 

Rev. S. Locke, D. D. Hilgay R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Williams, A. M. Meylherne and 
Bottwnog R. Carnarvon, v. Williams, dec. 

Rev. F. Churchill, Roughton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Palmer, M. A. Peldon R. Es- 
sex, vice Mountain, deceased. 

Rev. W. Ward, Gr. Horkesley R. Essex. 

Rev. G. W. T. Milner, Larling R. Norf. 

Rev. William Collett, Egmere R. with 
Holkham V. annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. Bartholomew Goe, M. A. BostonV. 

Rev. George Caldwell, M. A. Stanley 
Regis R. co. Gloueester. 

Rev. Mr. Lawson, Needham Market 
perpetual curacy. 

Rev. Dr. Holland, to a prebendal! stall in 
Chichester Cathedral, vice Birch, deceased. 

Rev. William Mitchell, Bylaugh per- 
petual curacy, Norfolk. 

Rev. Osborne Shribb, Reynolds Boulge 
R. with Debach R. annexed, Suffolk. 

Gent. Mac, September, 1817. 
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Rev. Jas. Pascoe, St. Kevern V. Cornw, 

Rev. Edward Ince, Wigtoft V. co. Lin- 
coln, vice Partridge, deceased. 

Rev. G. Treweeke, St. Minver V. Cornw. 

Rev. C. Hodgson, St. Tudy R, Cornwall. 





DisPeNnsaTions. 

Rev. G. E. Hanmer, to hold the rec- 
tory of Loddington with Overston R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. Jos.-Stephen Pratt, LL. B. Maxey 
V. with St. John Baptist V. Peterborough. 





BIRTHS. 

Aug. 3, At Caen, the wife of Capt. the 
Hon, Alex. Jones, R. N. a daughter. — At 
Vienna, her Imperial Highness the Arch- 
duchess, consort of the Archduke Charles 
of Austria, a Prince. —9. At Fareham, 
Haunts, the wife of Capt. Loring, R.N. a 
dau.—11. The wife of G. F. Syms, esq. 
of Craven-street, a dau—12. In Upper 
Broek-street, the Countess Jules de Po- 
lignac, a son.—At Middleton Hall, Essex, 
the lady of Stephen-Fryer Gillum; esq. & 
dau.—At Paris, Lady Kensington, a dav. 
—15, At Framingham, near Norwich, the 
wife of Edward Rigby, M. D. of Nor- 
wich, of three sons and a daughter. Be- 
fore the birth of these little ones Dr. 
Rigby was the father of eight children, 
the two eldest of whom are twins. Re- 
markable as is the above event, there are 
circumstances which render it peculiarly 
so. Dr. Rigby is a great grandfather ; 
and probably never before were born, at 
One birth, three great uncles and a great 
aant—such being the relationship between 
the above-mentioned parties and the in- 
fant son of Mr. Joho Bawtree, jun. of Col- 
chester. —18. At Linslade House, Buck- 
inghamshire, Lady Jane Pym, a dau.—At 
Kilkenny, the wife of Major Morrison, 7th 
drag. guards, a son, — 21. The Queen of 
Spain, a Princess. —22. The wife of Geo. 
Longster, esq. of Highbury-terrace, Is~ 
lington, a dau.—At Rochsvles-house, the 
wife of Lieut.-col. Gerard, of Rochsoles, 
a dau. — 23. In Weymouth-street, Port- 
land-place, the wife of John Finch Ma- 
son, esq. a son.— At York-place Bromp- 
ton, the wife of Capt. Frederick Kysh, of 
a son. — 24. At the house of Her father, 
the Earl of Malmesbury, Lady Frances 
Cole, a son. — 25. At Old Windsor, the 
wife of Lieut.-col. Guise, Sd guards, a 
son. — At Brightwell-house, Oxon, Hon, 
Mis, Weld, a dau. —At Drayton-house, 
Northamptonshire, Hon Mrs. Germaine, a 
son.—27. The wife of Dr. Warren, Lower 
Brook-street, a dau.—At Burwood-house, 
Rt. Hon. Lady Louvaine, a son.—28, At 
Speldburst, Tunbridge Wells, the wife of 
Jobn-Cottoa Worthingtow, esy. a dau.— 
29. At Michaelstow hall, Essex, the wife 
of N. Garland, esq. a son, —At the Rec- 

tery~ 
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tory-house, Beeston, Norfolk, the wife of 
Rev. John Nelson, a dau.—30, At Cork, 
the wife of Col. Douglas, 97th reg. a son. 

Lately. In Harley-street, the lady of 
Adm. Sir J. Beresford, a dau.—At Lack- 
ham-house, Hants, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Taffnell, a dau.—At Aspley-hall, Notts, 
the wife of H. Willoughby, esq. M. P. a 
soo.—Lady Dunbar, of Boath, a dau.— 
At Quebec, the wife of Major Geo, Hen- 
derson, royal eugineers, a son. 

Sept. 2. At Upper Deal, the wife of 
Capt Edw. Boys, R. N. a son.—At Cock- 
ney, co. Northampton, the lady of Sir G. 
Eyre, K. C. B, adau.—7. At Exeter, the 
wife of Lieut.-col. Ellice, Inuniskilling 
dragoons, a dau.—At Sir Charles Covte’s, 
Ballyfin, Lady Cremorne, a son and heir. 
—9. At Westwood, near Southampton, 
the Jady of Rear-adm. Otway, a daugiiter. 





MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 15. At Bombay, J. Denis de Vitre, 
Collector of Bombay, &c. to Dorothea, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-col. Moore, 56th reg. 

June 4. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
G. P. Holbrook, esq. surveyor-general of 
that Island, to the fifth dav. of P. Prarl, 
esy. of Hampton Court, Connecticut. 

July 1. Hugo James, esq. of Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, to Emily, dau. of S. Jack- 
son, esq. of Catherine-hall, Montego Bay. 

»21. At Kensington, Stanley-Pipe Wol- 
ferstan, esq. only son of Samuel. Pipe 
Wolferstan, esq. of Statfold, co, Stafford, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Swynfen Jer- 
vis, esq. of Kensington. 

29. At Interlacken, near Berne, Fran- 
cis Fred. de Lerber, of the Sovereign Coun- 
cil of the Town Republic of Berne, to 
Chariotte- Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Sir 
W. James, of Langley-hall, Berks, 

Aug. 4. J. F. Ambrose, esq. only son 
of Rev. Dr. Ambrose, of Mount Ambrose, 
Dublin, to Henrietta, dau. of Rev. Dr. Thom- 
son, of Long Stow-hall, Cambridgesbire. 

5. Rev. J. M. Cooper, A. M. rector of 
Peckleton, Leicestershire, to Christian- 
Staresmore Marvin, only dau. of William 
Marvin, esq. of Frolesworth-house, 

Frederick Johnston, Esq only surviving 
grandson of the late General and Lady 
Cecilia Johnston, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Capt. and Lady Eliz. Halliday. 

At Dundee, Alexander Ramsay, M.D. 
to Jean Blair, dav. of David Blair, esq. 
of Cookstone. 

6. Rev. Andrew Bowlt, of Bamburgh, 
Northumberland, to Miss Sharp, of Clare- 
hall, Middlesex, only daughter and sole 
heiress of James Sharp, esq. of Leaden- 
hall-street, and great grand-daughter of 
Abp. Sharp. Mr. Bowlt has since as- 
sumed, by Royal licence, the surname 
and arms of Sharp only. 

1, Lieut.-col. James Fullarton, C. B. 
rifle brigade, to Jane Johnston, daughter 


Marriages of eminent Persons. 
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of Colin Mac Larty, esq. M. D. of Ches- 
ter Vale, Jamaica. 

8. At Edinburgh, John Gardner, esq. 
M. D. to Susanna, daughter of William 
Tennant, esq. merchant. 

9. Martin-John West, esq. to Lady 
Maria Walpole, dau. of the Earl of Orford. 

11. Thomas Lloyd, esq. of Trowscoed- 
house, Montgomeryshire, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late George Poore, esq. of 
Grove, Isle of Wight. 

At North Berwick, Francis- James Adam, 
esq. youngest son of the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Chief Commissioner Adam, to Mary, 
dau. of his Excellency Gen. Poltarasky. 

12. Mr, J. M. Philpott, to Carolive 
Mauvers, dau. of the late Mr. T. M. Rus- 
sell, of Richmond-place, Surrey, &c. 

At Lambeth Church, William Sibbald, 
M. D. surgeon to the forces in the Isle of 
France, to Euphemia-Anua AmeliaWright, 
only daughter of Dr. Wright, of Oporto. 

George Tryon, esq. of Roscott, Rut- 
land, to Catherine, dau. of the late Tho. 
Ivory, esq. of Clifton, Gloucestershire. 

The Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Stre- 
litz, to the Princess Mary, dau. of the 
Landgrave Frederick of Hesse. 

13. T. C. Speer, M. D. of Bath, to Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of Thomas Temple- 
man, esq. of Whip’s Cross. 

15, At Edinburgh, George Turnbull, of 
Bathans, esq. W. S. to Grace, youngest 
daughter of the late James Brunton, esq. 
of Lugton Bridgend. 

16. John Wythe, esq. to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. Gen. Sir Brydges- 
Trecothick Henniker, bart. 

Frederick Corfield, esq. of Taunton, 
Somerset, to Louisa, widow of the late 
Maj.-geu. Sproule, royal artillery. 

W..Blackwood, esq. to Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. H. Wilder, D, D. 
of Purley-hall, Berkshire. 

18, At Edinburgh, James Bridges, esq. 
writer to the signet, to Jane, dau. of the 
late Lieut.-col. Macdonald, royal mariues. 

19. Capt. Wm. Patterson, of the East 
India Company’s service, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late T. Bolton, esq. of the 
Temple, and of Westhumble, Dorking. 

Samuel Lozell, esq. of Bradwell-hall, 
Essex, to Sarah, dan. of the late Mr. J. 
Roper, farmer, of Siow-up-land, Suffolk. 

John Lane, esq. of Goldsmiths’-hall, 
London, to Jane, dau. of the Rev. John 
Williams, of Marston Magna, Dorset. 

Sept. 1. Chas. Sanders, esq, of Grosve- 
nor-square, to Anne, widow of the late R. 
Shawe, esq. of Hamells Park, Herts, and 
Casino, Surrey. 

il. J. Jones, jun. esq. of Llanarth, co. 
Monmouth, to Lady Harriet Plunkett, 
only daughter of the Earl of Fingal. 

22. Mr. Roger Cunliffe, of Bucklers- 


bury, to Sarah, eldest dau. of William 
Shrubsole, esq. of the Bank of England. 
OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 


Apmirat Ducewortu. 

Aug. 31. Died at Plymouth Dock, in 
his 70th year, Sie John-Thomas Duck- 
worth, bart. G.C. B. Admiral of the 
White Squadron, commander in chief oa 
the Plymouth station, and M. P. for New 
Romney. Until the very day of his dis- 
solution he persisted in transacting the 
affairs of his public duty in person, al- 
though his signature to his last dispatches 
was scarcely legible. His zeal was un- 
abated, however ; and the gallant veteran 
may very justly be said to have fallen at 
his post. 

Sir John Duckworth was one of the five 
sons of the Rev. Henry Duckworth, Rec- 
tor of Fulmer, Bucks. He was born at 
Leatherhead, in Surrey, 28th Feb, 1747-8, 
and entered the Navy in Feb. 1759, in 
which he rose to the rank of Lieutenant 
in June 1770, and to that of Commander 
16th July, 1779. He commenced his na- 
val career chiefly in the Diamond, Capt. 
Fielding. In 1779 be was lieutenant in 
the Princess Royal of 98 guns, at that 
time the flag-ship of Admiral Byron, and 
consequently shared in the action with 
Count d’Estaign in the West Indies. He 
was created a Post Captain 16th June, 
178Q In 1793, on the commencement 
of hostilities, he was first appointed to the 
Orion, 74, and next to the Queen, in the 
Channel fleet, under Lord Howe, where 
he was one of those who was distinguished 
by his Lordship in his dispatch for his 
conduct on the Ist of June. He was 
created a Commodore, serving at St. Do- 
mingo, in July 1796 (and as such com- 
manded in chief at the taking of Minorca, 
in Nov, 1798); and a Rear-admiral of the 
White, 14th Feb, 1799. He was ap- 
pointed Commander in Chief at the Lee- 
ward Islands in May 1800; and on oc- 
casion of the Northern Confederacy, ia 
conjunction with Lieut.-gen. Sir Thomas 
Trigge, seized on the Swedish and Danish 
Islands. For this, as no capture re- 
mained from subsequent negotiation, Adm. 
Duckworth received the Order of the Bath, 
From this station he was removed in Jan, 
1802 to the chief command at Jamaica, 
where he served till May 1805. In 1804 
he had been made Vice-admiral of the 
Blue; and in 1805 he was made Vice-ad- 
miral of the White. 

Soon after his return from Jamaica, he 
was appointed second in commaud, under 
the late Lord Collingwood, in the Medi- 
terranean; by whom he was detached to 
the West Indies in pursuit of the French 
fleet, which be defeated in the memorable 
engagement off St. Domingo, 6th Feb. 
1806. Early in the following year he was 
again detached to Constantinople, aad 
passed the Dardanelles, with the result 
and circumstances of which the publick 


are well acquainted. From thence for- 
ward, till the middle of 1809, the Admiral 
bore a command in the Channel Fleet.— 
ln Jan. 1810, he was appointed Governor 
and Commander in Chief of Newfoundland, 
where he served till 1813, in which year 
he was created a Baronet of Great Britain, 
He was made an Admiral 51 July, 1810. 
Finally, on l5th Jan, 1815, he was ap- 
pointed to the chief command of Ply- 
mouth, where he has closed his long and 
honourable career of service. Some years 
since a pension of 10002. per anuum was 
settled upon him for his services, 

In July 1776, he married Anne, only 
child and heir of John Wallis, of Camel- 
ford, in Corawall, esq. by whom he bad 
issue George, his only son, who, at an 
early period, entered the army, attained 
the rank of Colonel, and was killed in one 
of the battles under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the Peninsula; and an only daugh- 
ter, the lady of the present Rear-admiral 
Sir Richard King, bart. Commander ia 
Chief on the East India station.—-After the 
death of the above-mentioned lady, SirJohn 
Duckworth married, in 1808, Miss Bul- 
ler, the sister of James Buller, esq. M. P. 
for Exeter, by whom also he had issue, 





Coronet Metcisa. (See p. 184.) 

Every life contains some useful pre- 
cept, and every human circumstance has 
its moral. This purpose cannot fail to 
be fulfilled in contemplating the life of 
Colonel Mellish. Very few persons in 
England have filled a larger space in the 
public notice than the above Gentleman ; 
and it was not confined to one class of 
men or to another, but every part of so- 
ciety had known, seen, or beard of Col, 
Mellish. There were very few things 
which he had not attempted, and nearly 
as few ia which he had not eminently suc- 
ceeded. To him the words of the Roman 
Orator might well have been applied : 

“* Nihil erat quod non tetigit: et quod tetigit, 
non ornavit.”” 

Col. Mellish was the son of Mr, Mel. 
lish, of Biythe, near Doncaster, in York- 
shire, from whom he inherited the large 
mansion and estate around it, situated at 
the village of Blythe. At an early age 
Col. Mellish was sent to a public school, 
where the ardency of his temper, and the 
vucontroulable nature of his mind, were 
found very difficult for a master to ma- 
nage. His abilities, however, were such, 
that he had acquired a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the classicks to qualify him for 
any line he might have chosen to adopt, 
and which he afterwards evinced in the 
different pursuits he followed. He be- 
came an officer in the 11th regiment of 
Light Dragooas, from which he afterwards 
removed 
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removed into the Prioce’s own regiment, 
the 10th Hussars. 

Shortly after this period, Col. Mellish 
came jniothe full command of his pro- 
perty, before the attainment of years and 
discretion had enabled him to manage it. 
Nature, however, seemed to have quali- 
fied him for taking a lead in every thing, 
and to have given him a temperament so 
ardent, as made it impossible for him 
ever ‘* to come-in second.” 

He distinguished himself upon the 
Turf; and the best trainers have declared 
that they never kuew a man who so accu- 
rately knew the powers, the qualities, and 
capabilities of the racer, the exact weights 
he could carry, and the precise distances 
he could run, so well as Col. Mellish. 

But it was not on the Turf alone he 
thus eminently distinguished himself; he 
was, in his day, one of the best Whips of 
the time; no man drove four-in-hand 
with more skill and less labour than he 
did; and to display that skill, he often 
selected very difficult horses to drive, sa- 
tisfied if they were goers. As a rider he 


was equally eminent ; he had the art of 
making a horse do more than other riders ; 
and he accustomed them, like himself — 
“* to go at every thing.” 

A mind incessantly on the alert, like 
his, was not likely to let pass, without 
engaging in it, any leading feature of the 


times. He was, therefore, at one time, 
the patron of all the superior Pugilists, 
many of whom he first brought inio no- 
tice. In fact, he was their principal pa- 
tron, and they appeared to look upon him 
as their treasurer. But, at this period, it 
was not one line of expence that swallowed 
up his property. The bigh-bred racer, when 
winning every thing on the turf, is then sa- 
tisfied: he is not at the same time a hun- 
ter, a hack, or a carriage horse. But Col. 
Mellish would be every thing at once; he 
was “ at all ja the ring ;” till, by deep play, 
hy racing, and expences of every kind, 
and in every place, he made it necessary 
to have his estate sold, to satisfy the de- 
mands which were made upon him. 

Col. Mellish was at this time in the 
Prince Regent’s own regiment, the 10th 
Hussars; and shortly afterwards Gen. 
Sir Rowland Ferguson appointed him his 
aid-de-camp, and with him he went to 
the Peninsular war. A circumstance some- 
what whimsical happened at this period. 
Previous tothe battle of Vimeira, as the 
General Officers were dining together, 
one of them observed to Sir Rowland Fer- 
guson, that, “ if the thing were not im- 
possible, he should have declared, from 
the similitude, he had left that gentleman 
a week or two ago in the Cockpit at York, 
and engaged in the main there—his name 
Mr. Mellish.”—‘ The very same,” re- 
turned Sir Rowland, “ he is now my aid- 
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de-camp ; and I think you will say, when 
you have the opportunity of knowing 
more of him, a better officer will not be 
found.”—Thne Duke of Wellington de- 
clared a better aid-de-camp than Col. 
Mellish he had never observed.—After re- 
maining some time with the armies abroad, 
Col, Mellish returned home, and after that 
period engaged no more in military duties. 

Having married one of the daughters 
of the Marchioness of Lansdowne, who 
brought him a very haudsome fortune, 
his circumstances became easy, and he 
was enabled to indulge in those rural pur- 
suits which appear early and late to have 
been covgenial to his disposition, He 
had very capital greyhounds, which, dar- 
ing his absence abroad, had been neg- 
lected or forgotten; but on his return, 
from his perfect knowledge in the crossing 
of breeds, he established a stud of grey- 
hounds equal to any man. He had many 
of the Snowball blood, and some from a 
Norfolk dog of the name of Arrow, pur- 
chased at a very high price. 

As a breeder of cattle of the improved 
kinds, he displayed very uncommug judg- 
ment; aud, short as the time was that 
was giveu him for bringing them to per- 
fection, he had done so most completely, 
At most of the great cattle-shows in the 
Noth he had carried off the prizes, and 
sold some of his sort at as high prices as 
ever were known. In fact, in every thing 
he undertook he had a nice and discrimi- 
nating taste, an unwearied diligence in 
research, and a resolution to obtaia what- 
ever he saw was excellent in its kind. In 
addition to this, he was free from preju- 
dice, that great enemy of knowledge ; and 
was of all men the most ready to allow in 
others what was really good. 

In the various ornamental accomplish- 
ments of life be was not less admirable. 
He understood musick, he drew beauti- 
fully, and painted well in oil colours; 
and, as a companion, he was always in 
spirits, and animated on every subject. 
His conversation, if not abounding in wit, 
was ever full of information, not taken up 
fancifully on theory, but founded on fact 
and experience. It was impossible to 
hear him talk on any subject and not go 
away improved; he had a manner of tell- 
ing and acting a story that was perfectly 
dramatic; and as he well knew the tone 
of polished society, and could adapt him- 
self to the lowest, he was never out of his 
element. He could talk with the Gentle- 
man, and associate withthe Farmer. Inone 
of the beautiful epilogues which Garrick 
wrote, and spoke in the close of his thea- 
trical life, he observed, 

*« In five and forty years the spirits cool— 
That time is long enough to play the fool.” 

To such a period Col, Mellish did not 
live, The flame of his mind, which was 

never 
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never suffered to go out, was too ardent 
not to consume itself, and to burn the 
lamp which contained it. In the year 
prior to his death his constitution was 
evidently sinking, but his spirits remained 
unimpaired ; and to the latest moments 
in which he could exercise any activity, 
he fought up against his disorder, which 
was a confirmed dropsy, and which, after 
a painful struggle of two days, terminated 
his existence. . 


— 
Rev. Jouns Prior Estiix, 

The late-Rev. John Prior Estlin, LL. D. 
(see p- 187) was a native of Hinckley, co. 
Liecester, where, till lately, lived his 
brother, a respectable manufacturing ho- 
sier. For 46 years Dr. Estlin held the 
situation of assistant minister and pastor 
to the congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters, assembling for Divine Worship 
in Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. During nearly 
the same period he was actively engaged 
in the education of youth. The Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, can bear testimony to the 
classical attainments of numbers who left 
his schoo! for those seats of learning. 

In early life Dr. Estlin was intended for 
the Ministry of the Church of England; 
and, with an ardent mind, and fair pro- 
spects of worldly emoluments, he com- 
menced his studies under the tuition of 
his maternal uncle, the late Rev. John 
Prior, Vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in 
Leicestershire. Finding, however, that 
be could not conscientiously subscribe 
to the tenets of the Established Church, 
he did not hesitate to relinquish his worldly 
prospects for the profession of a system of 
Christianity which appeared to him more 
accordant with the revelation of the Sa- 
cred Volume. ‘The sacrifice was not a 
trifling one. It was not without some 
pangs that he resigned the object of his 
youthful hope and earliest ambition. He 
became a Protestant Dissenter, and never 
hesitated, when called upon, to advocate 
from the pulpit or the press those doc- 
trines which he had embraced. But in 
religious controversies he took no delight; 
indeed controversy of any kind was not 
congenial with the mildness of his dispo- 
sition. In his sermons, his conversation, 
and his works, he was more desirous of 
drawivg the attention of his hearers and 
readers to points on which all agreed, 
than to those on which a differeuce of opi- 
nion existed. The goodness of God, and 
the great practical duties of Christianity, 
were his constant theme. 

Innocence, simplicity, and purity of 
mind, great warmth of affection, and a 
high sense of moral rectitude, were con- 
spicuous to an extraordinary degree in his 
character ; and the belief that others must 
be endued with the same dispositions ren- 


dered him candid, unsuspicious, and art- 
less, in all his communications with the 
world, His intellect was strong and vigo- 
rous. He studied much, and was an ele- 
gant and refined Scholar; in the Greek 
language he chiefly delighted. He pub- 
lished many works upon religious sub- 
jects, some of them controversial; but 
the greater part were intended to en- 
force the duties of Christianity, and to 
oppose Infidelity and Irreligion. He was 
one of the first authors who replied to 
Paine’s ** Age of Reason” in 1796. In Po- 
liticks he was moderate ; a friend to the 
Constitution of the country ; but always 
firmiy attached to the cause of liberty, 
both civil and religious 

Dr. Estlin was one of the Gentlemen 
who in 1786 called a meeting for the pur- 
pose of forming the Bristol Library So- 
ciety, which has gradually increased to 
its present respectable state.— Few of the 
charities of that City were unassisted by 
his annual contributions ; indeed the 
amount of his charitable donations would 
not have disgraced a much larger income. 
He was esteemed by all who knew him. 
It would be difficult to find an individual 
who met with so much personal respect 
from men of the most opposite religious 
and political opinions. 

Those who in early life had enjoyed the 
advantages of his instructions, retained 
for him the warmest sentiments of regard 
and attachment. Many of his former 
pupils, some from considerable distances, 
met annually to commemorate their pre- 
ceptor’s birth-day. At one of these meet- 
ings, in the year 1807, they presented 
him with the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
which they had obtained for him without 
his knowledge. Upon these occasions he 
always delivered a beautiful aud affecting 
speech. That upon his last birth-day in 
April, when he completed his 70th year, 
was particularly impressive, from the 
view which he took of his life, as being 
then nearly drawn to a close, and from 
the obvious probability to all assembled 
that this would be their last mecting — 
that the cheerfulness which irradiated the 
countenance of their venerable friend, was 
but the mild glow that lingers around the 
last ray of the setting sun. 

There was something peculiarly inte- 
resting in the termination of his life. 
Having reached the age of man, and feel- 
ing some of the infirmities attendant upow 
advancing years, particularly the imper- 
fection of sight, he resolved to withdraw 
from all the active engagements of life; 
with this view he resigned the pastoral 
charge of his congregation, and gave up 
his school. He preached his farewell ser- 
mon on Sunday, the 22d of last June, and 
had taken leave of his pupils on the pre- 
ceding week, On the 27th he repaired to 
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a favourite spot in Glamorganshire, where 
his family indulged the anxious hope that 
sea air and the remission of his usual la- 
bours would restore him to a degree of 
health and strength: but it was otherwise 
appoiated. 

Unwilling to leave to the precarious pe- 
riod of a dying moment the important con- 
cerns of Eternity, his,long life was an un- 
varied scene of preparation for auother 
aud a better world. Habitually contem- 
plating the prospect of death, and euter- 
taining no gioomy ideas of the event, he 
frequently expressed the humble hope, 
that he might be removed, when it should 
please Providence to call him, without a 
protracted illness: aud Heaven heard bis 
prayer. 

On Sunday, the 10th of August, he 
rose to breakfast, and read a morning 
and evening service to his family and 
sume neighbours, each service consisting 
of a sermon of his own, and some prayers, 
‘The subject of bis discourses was the re- 
surrection of the virtuous to immortality. 
Between seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening he went up Stairs to retire to rest 
—immediately upon reaching his cham- 
ber he was seized with an effusion of blood 
from the lungs, so violent, that in a few 
moments, without a pang, he beaved his 
Jast sigh upon the bosom of the partner of 
his life. 


Every testimony of the most marked re- 
spect was shewn to his memory by the 


members of the religious society with 
which he had been sv long connected, and 
by his pupils and other friends. —His re- 
mains were attended to the grave, on Sa- 
turday the 235d of August, by more than 
120 gentlemen on fvot, the carriages of 
many of them following. The burial ser- 
vice was feelingly performed by the Rev. 
Dr. Carpenter, who succeeded Dr. Estlin 
in his pastoral duties: and on the follow- 
ing morning a most affectionate and pa- 
thetic discourse was delivered at the cha- 
pel in Lewin’s Mead, to a crowded con- 
gregation, by his friend the Rev. James 
Manning, of Exeter. The meeting was 
hung with black, and the whole congrega- 
tion appeared in mourning, in token of 
their respect to his memory. 


Witttam Mannuorrt, Ese. 
[See vol. LXXXV. ii. p. 185.] 

A brighter example of industry, pru- 
dence, frugality, and benevolence, has 
seldom been manifested, than for a very 
long series of years was exemplified by 
the late Mr. Marriott, of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Diligent in his business — exact in all 
his accompts—punctual to all bis engage- 
ments — pious towards Gud — and exten- 
sive in his contributions to the poor, and 
to the stranger in distress; bis memory 
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demands a sacred place in the annals of 
the Strangers’ Friend Society. 

Besides his liberal subscriptions to a 
great variety of public charities, his heart 
and his purse were always open to the 
calls of private distress, whenever its 
claims were, in his judgment, well-found- 
ed ; and although very active in bis per- 
sonal beneficent exertions, yet bis heart 
devised more liberal things than his own 
hands could possibly accomplish. He 
therefore employed several others as his 
almoners, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, to administer medicine to the 
sick, to instruct the ignorant, and to re- 
lieve the distressed: but all this was done 
under the strictest injunctions of secrecy ; 
for such was his unostentatious genuine 
spirit of charity, that much of his exten- 
sive benevolence was not known to bis 
own family, or intimate friends, till after 
his decease ; indeed they really knew less 
of the disposal of his bounty than even 
strangers, and there is great reason to be- 
lieve that much of what he did will never 
be known by any human being, till the 
resurrection of the just. 

He was a man of deep piety and un- 
feigned humility ; therefore bis acts of be- 
nelicence were for the pure purposes of 
doing good to bis fellow-creatures, and of 
glorifying God. To receive the praises of 
man he studiously avoided. He rigidly 
attended to the spirit of that command— 
«* When thou doest alms, let not thy ieft 
hand kuow what thy right hand doeth.” 

His education was finished in a school 
at Madeley, in Shropshire, under the eye 
of that most eminent character the Rev. 
John Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, who was 
intimate with his excellent parents, and 
who paid the greatest attention to the best 
interests of all his parishioners, and espe- 
cially to the youth, in endeavouring to 
form their minds for the paths of virtue 
and piety. Mr. Fletcher invited the scho- 
lars of the seminary, where young Mr. 
Marriott, was placed, to spend an hour 
with him every morning in his study, 
when he took uncommon pains to incul- 
cate the principles of Christianity in the 
most captivating and persuasive manner. 
In a paper found since Mr. Marriott’s 
death, deposited with bis Will, written 
many years afier he bad left school, and 
indeed three years after the death of Mr. 
Fletcher, he particularly records, among 
many other blessings from Heaven, the 
especial benefit he received under the in- 
structions of that heavenly-minded mao, 
when at school at Madeley. 

Mr. Marriott’s father, at an early period. 
of life, introduced his son into business, 
which be conducted with so much dili- 
gence, regularity, and probity, that his 
connexions soon increased, and ‘his af- 
fairs so flourished, under the blessing of 
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God, that in a few years he acquired con- 
siderable property, which was daily in- 
creased by the frugal and regular, though 
not parsimonious habits, which he adopted 
iu domestic life. 

Finding the bounty of Heaven pouring 
down upon him, and feeling a grateful 
heart for the blessings of Providence, be 
was anxious to communicate to others of 
what he had so freely received; and, after 
making what he considered a suitable 
provision for his family, his next chief 
care was, how he should dispose of the 
surplus of his anoual income, in that way 
which would do most good to mankind. 
He presently adopted a very excellent 
system. 

Many widows and infirm persons, and 
other necessiious poor, with large families, 
have been supplied weekly by Mr. Mar- 
riott with bread, for a course of from six 
to twelve years, without their ever knowing 
from what quarter the supply came. His 
charity had no bounds but ‘the limits of 
his income, and was not more commend- 
able for its extent, than for the manner 
in which it was exercised. He sapported 
two schools, for the instruction of 100 
poor children, for above 20 years, paying 
the salaries of the masters, providing 
books, and partly clothing the children. 

His liberality was not confined to any 
denomination of Christians, but compre- 
hended the it of all parties. He 
belonged to a society, for the relief of 
Clergymen of the Church of England of 
small stipends, and he often sent an ex- 
tra donation to them, and to other mi- 
nisters, by post, without informing them 
whence it came. A pious Dissenter was 
also one of his Almoners, who in the course 
of 27 years distributed for him some 
thousands of pounds, and relieved about 
9000 cases of distress, of which he has 
given an accurate account. In times of 
scarcity, this person has purchased five 
hundred, or a thousand pounds weight of 
rice, and distributed it to the poor ac- 
cording to the number in their families. 
Another person, a Methorlist, has received 
from him forty guineas a year, for twenty- 
four years, for charitable di-tribution. 

There are other persons who have been 
employed in the same way, but who are 
not personally known to his family: the 
above two instances of his liberality were 
utterly unknown to them till after his de- 
cease. He paid the rent of some houses 
in Spital-fields, for many years, in which 
a number of reduced widows, to whom he 
allowed regular pensions, found a com- 
fortable asylum. 

On Mr. Marriott’s birth-day, December 
16, 1788 (being then thirty-five years of 
age), he made a particular memorandum 
ia his private papers, which he entitled 
“ A catalogue of some of the innumerable 
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mercies of God to me, for which I desire 
to be always thankful ;” and among many 
other excellent observations he remarks, 
**I desire to praise God, also, for his bless-, 
ing On my temporal concerns; for that 
degree of success with which I have been 
favoured in business, so as to be enabled 
to provide all things convenient for my- 
self and housebold; and also to have to 
administer to the necessities of others. 
And I desire to praise Him, as well for 
the inclination, as fur the ability so to do: 
this also is of God.—To Hun be alli the 
glory.” 

In his diary at the close of this year, he 
wrote as follows :—** 1788, Dec. 27. This 
day I cast up my accompts,” (which was 
his uniform practice at the end of every 
year,) “ and find that God still continues 
to prosper me in my temporal concerns ; 
and [| thank Him, that He also vouchsafes 
me grace to employ some of that sub- 
Stance to his more immediate service, in 
eudeavouring to promote the knowledge 
of Himself amongst mankind, and in the 
relief of the members of his mystical 
body *. May I now abundautly, through 
his grace, devise liberal thiags, and stil 
more especially be rich in faith, and have 
a treasure in the heavens, that ‘ neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves. 
break through and steal.’ ” 

To avoid the appearance of any thing. 
like ostentation, Mr. Marriott would fre- 
quently give but a single guinea publicly 
to a charity, when he would afterwards 
send a large contribution privately.—Few 
men were ever more sensible of the dan- 
ger of riches, and of the evil of covetous- 
ness, than Mr. Marriott; and from anearly 
period in life he set apart a considerable 
portion of his property to charitable pur- 
poses.—He fixed a certain bound to his 
income beyond which he would not ace. 
cumulate, in consequence of which, his 
money for charitable purposes was doubled 
aud éreb/ed till the year 1800, when it 
considerably exceeded half his income. 

In kindness to the poor, he certainly 
“excelled among the excellent;” for with 
Zaccheus he could literally say, “ Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor.” Yetso far was he from thinking, 
highly of his own liberality, that in one 
part of his diary he writes as follows: 
** August 22. Hearing of a family in dis- 
tressiug circumstances, those words in 
St. John’s Ist Epistle were much impressed 
ou my mind, ‘ Whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dweilleth the love of God in 
him?’ Alas! [have not thatdegree of ten- 
derness for the distressed which I ought to 
have, neither have I been so faithful as 

* See the Collect for All Saints Day. 
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I might have been in the unrighteous mam- 
mon, otherwise I should have possessed 
more of the true riches .Lord, help me to 
improve thix talent more to thine honour.” 

Having acquired what he considered an 
ample provision for his wife and children, 
he determined to accumulate no more ; 
and for the last few vears of his life, he 
reserved no more to himself than would 
pay his expences for housekeeping. His 
private cash book always closed at’ the 
end of the year with “ [ am possessed of 
£. (naming the sum) more than [ owe,” 
uader which he wrote some such pious re- 
flections as the following, viz. 

“ 1798, Lord grant me a sanctified use 
of every blessing, to thy glory, my own 
eomfort, and the benefit of others, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

*¢ 1800. O Lord, save me from the love 
of money, and help me to employ this 
and every talent to thine honour, through 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

He continued to make similar remarks 
at the close of every year in his private 
eash-book ; and the last he made was on 
the 3ist of December, 1814, viz. “ Bless- 
ed be God forall, but above all, for Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour. Amen.” 

In the year 1800, Mr. Marriott was cho- 
sen Treasurer of the Strangers’ Friend So- 
eiety, and he-most conscientiously and assi- 
duously discharged the duties of his office, 
so long as his health permitted. He was, 
as has been hinted, on vo occasion absent 
from the meetings of the Committee for 
nearly sixteen years, except when pre- 
vented by illness or distance from town, 
and the latier was very seldom the case. 

His annual subscription to this Institu- 
tion of iate years was twenty guineas; but 
he has frequently given credit for consi- 
derable sums anonymously, which there 
i# good reason to believe came from him- 
self. 

As a proof of the public confidence and 
respect which he enjoyed, he was also 
chosen Treasurer to several other benevo- 
lent and religious Institutions. 

In the year 1801, he was nominated by 
the Lord Mayor tor the office of Sheriff 
for London and Middlesex, but he did 
not consider himself calculated to discharge 
the duties of that public station. He felt 
that -his talents could be more usefully 
employed for mankind in private than in 
public life, and he therefore paid the usual 
fine of four hundred pounds and twenty 
marks, to be execused from taking that 
office; but he continued doing good pri- 
vately in various ways, all the days of his 
life, according to his health and ability. 

He re-made or altered his will from time 
to time according to the circumstances of 
his family; and after having provided for 
his widow and children, and other friends, 
he left very handsume legacies to several 
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Charities of which he had a high opinion; 
and among others, two hundred pounds 
to the Strangers’ Friend Society: he also 
bequeathed a very considerable sum to 
charitable uses, at the discretion of his 
two sons and Mr. Middleton, the late Se- 
cretary of the Strangers’ Friend Society, 
and Mr. Rance his medical friend, all of 
whom he appointed his Trustees for this 
purpose *, 

The following memorandum was found 
with his will: ‘“ Being sensible of the im- 
portance of the undermentioned Scrip- 
tures, as well as of many more of the like 
import, viz. ‘A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.’ ‘* What shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?’ ‘* How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God!’ 
* Charge them that are rich in this world 
that they be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches,’ &c. &c. I have, every 
time | have cast up my accompts, set apart 
some portion of my gains (according as 
God hath prospered me) as sacred for cha- 
ritable uses, which I have put into a 
drawer in my desk, or have made a me- 
morandum, mentioning so much due to 
that drawer, called ‘The Poor’s drawer.’ 
I desire the Trustees named in my will 
jointly, and the survivors of them, to ap- 
propriate and apply the same to such cha- 
ritable purposes, as they shall judge will 
promote the glory of God, and the happi- 
ness of man, according to their discre- 
tion.” 

For a considerable time before, his de- 
cease, he had been attacked by a nervous 
fever. 

On Friday, 30th June, 1815, his fever 
increased, and he appeared to have a 
conviction of his approaching dissolution. 
He spent the principal part of the day 
in settling bis affairs, and in destroying 
various papers which he wished should not 
be seen; among these were many receipts 
relative to his private charities. His eldest 
son, William, happened to call towards 
the evening to see him; and, finding bim 
rather worse than usual, sent for a physi- 
cian, who came immediately. As he weut 
up to bed, he told the servant he should 
never come down any more. 

On Monday, 3d July, his younger son, 
Thomas, called in the afternoon, aud found 
him worse. In a few minutes after bis 
son entered his room, he was seized with 
a strong convulsive fit, in which he re- 
mained nearly half an hour, Those who 
were present in the room, knelt down, aod 
prayed earnestly to God, that he might 
be enabled to say a few words for the con- 
solation of his family and friends. As he 





* His two sons and Mr, Rance being 
also his executors. 
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came out of the fit, he said to his son, “I 
shall not die, but live, and declare the 
wondrous works of God ; that is,’”? he con- 
tinued, “I shall not die immediately, but 
shall live a few days longer:” and in the 
few days which he did live, he declared to 
those around him the wonderful mercy of 
God, his confidencein Him, and his triumph 
over death and the grave. 

During his illness, he most fully proved 
that the end of a good man is peace. He 
said to a friend, ** I find peace, and have 
no fear of death.” 

He abounded with comfortable and ani- 
mating expressions to his family and 
friends; and had most correct scriptural 
views and hopes of eternal happiness, not 
depending on his own good works, but 
entirely on the mercy of God, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. On one occasion, 
after praying fervently aloud for the space 
of five minutes, when he had concluded 
his prayer, he said, “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord; yea saith the 
Spirit, for they rest from their labours, and 
their works follow them.” ‘ Not go be- 
fore them,” he added, “ for there is no 
merit *.” 

The febrile symptoms of the disease 
being considerably mitigated, and his 
strength of body having very little de- 
clined, Dr. Hamilton and Mr. Rance, his 
medical attendants, thought his recovery 
probable, provided no local affection took 
place; but on Saturday morning, the 15th 
July, his lungs bevan to be affected, which 
indicated some effusion in the chest. His 
respiration was difficult and laborious, and 
as this increased, all hope of his restoration 
was cut off. 

About noon, one of his children asking 
if he should moisten his mouth with some 
currant juice, he said, ‘* Yes: for my bones 
are burnt up like a potsherd; | am brought 
into the dust of death.” While his sou 
held him up in bed, and gave him the cur- 
rant juice, he said, ** God be your pro- 
teetor and eternal portion: live for God 
alone.” On being asked whether he 
would choose any particular text for his 
funeral sermon, he said, ** No, only let 
me be hid in the dust, and God alone be 
glorified.” He soon after said, “ I have 
not twenty-four hours to live,” and lifting 
np his eyes towards heaven, he expressed 
his resignation by adding, “‘ Not my will, 
but thine be done.” During a great part 
of the day he appeared to be engaged in 
earnest prayer. The last prayer he was 
heard to ut'er, was with a faultering voice, 
about eleven o’clock on Saturday night; 
that God would enable him “ so to pass 
through things temporal, as finally to ob- 





* See the 12th Article of the Charch of 
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tain the joys eternal.” In a short time 
afterwards he finished his earthly course 
in peace, and entered upon an eternal 
Sabbath in the full triumph of faith, on 
the 15th July, 1815; and in the sixty- 
third year of his age *, His character has 
been given to the following effect; viz. 
Sacred to the Memory of 
Wittiam Marrtort, Esq. 
who was born December 16th, 1753, 
and died July 15th, 1815. 
Steadfast in faith, joyful in hope, 
and rich in good works. 
He enjoyed in early life the instructions 
and pious care 
of the venerable Fletcher ; 
and was favoured for manysubsequent years 
with the public Ministry and private 
Friendship of that apostolic man, 
the Rev. John Wesley ; 
of whose Society he was a steady Member, 
and of whose last Will he was one of the 
Executors. 
In domestic life he was 
orderly, affectionate, and exemplary: 
in his relations to civil society, 
sternly upright and eminently useful. 
As a Christian, 
he feared God above many, 
loved our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
and looked for his mercy un’o eternal life, 
As a Member of a religious Society, 
he was uniform in his attachments, 
consistent in his contuct, 
and activein supporting, bv his exertions, 
his example, and his influence, 
the good cause which he had conscientiously 
espoused, 
In kindness to the Poor, 
and every other branch of Christian 
beneficence, 
he excelled among the excellent, 


DEATHS. 

1817, T Merut, in the Fast Indies, 
Jan. 21." Frances, wife of Major Brut- 
ton, 8th light drag. 

Jan. 31, At Kytah, Bundlecund, East 
Indies, aged 36, Captain Alexander Tod, 
of the Ist battalion, 26th reg. Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry. 

Jan. ... At his iron works, in Siberia, 
in his 76th year, Mr. Hill, native of Bristol. 

June 10. At the estate of her late fa- 
ther, Joseph Rawlins, esq. at St. Christo- 
pher’s, where she went for the recovery of 
her health, Frances George, wife of Lieut. 





* Mrs. Marriott, who had been an ac- 
tive kind woman in relieving the poor, par- 
ticularly poor lying-in women, whom she 
furnished with boxes of liven, &c. was in 
a very enfeebled state of health during 
the last iliness of her husband, whom she 
survived only nineteen days. She died 
in peace, August 4th, 1815. 

J. Ravline 
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J. Rawlins Thomas, R.N. great niece of 
Gen. Sir William Payne, bart. and of the 
Jate Lord Lavington. — And Sepi. 7, at 
Stonehouse, Devon, aged 8 months, Fran- 
ces Anne, infant daughter of the above. 

June 29. At Jamaica, as universally and 
deeply lamented, as he was justly respect- 
ed and beloved, David Grant, M. D. 

June 30. At Athens, of a fever, occa- 
sioned by fatigue in the too ardent pur- 
suit of knowledge, and rendered fatal by 
the extreme heat of the climate, aged 24, 
Benjamin Gott, junior, second son of b, 
Gott, esq. of Plymouth. His remains rest 
in the temple of Theseus, close by those 
of the lamented Tweddell, 

July 4. At New York, in his 75th year, 
Henry Jackson, esq. many years a resi- 
dent of that city, and formerly of Dublin. 

July 10. Aged 95 years and 10 months, 
Anthony Tregent, esq. late of Portsmouth. 

July 11. At King’s Weston Ina, Somer- 
set, suddenly, while in conversation, Wm. 
Willis, one of the peuple called Quakers. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, of the endemial 
fever, Major J. Lee, of the Royal Scots, 
senior Aid-de-camp to Major gen. Conran, 
commanding his Majesty’s forces in that 
ssland. 

July 17. In Glen-street, Kilmarnock, 
aged 87, William Stevenson. He was ori- 
ginally from Dunlop, and bred a mason ; 
but during many of the latter years of his 
life wandered about as a commovw beggar. 
Thirty years ago, he and his wife separat- 
ed upon the strange condition, that the 
first who proposed an agreement sbould 
forfeit 100/. This singular pair never met 
again, and it is not now known whether 
the heroine yet lives. Stevenson was 
rouch afflicted, during the last two years 
of his life, with the stone. As his disease 
increased, he was fully aware of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and for this event 
made the following extraordinary prepara- 
tion: —He sent for a baker, and ordered 
12 dozen of burial cakes and a great pro- 
fusion of sugar biscuit, together with a cor- 
responding quantity of wineand spirituous 
liquors. He next sent for the joiner, and 
ordered a coffin to be prepared for him. 
The grave-digger was then seut for, and a 
spot fixed upon in the church-yard of Ric- 
carion, for his interment, Having made 
these arrangements, he ordered the old 
woman that attended him, to go to a cer- 
tain nook, and bring out 9/. to be appro- 
priated to defray the funeral charges. He 
told her at the same time not to be grieved, 
for he had not forgotten ber in his will. 
Io a few hours afterwards, in the full ex- 
ercise of his mental powers, but in the 
most excruciating agonies, he expired. A 
neighbour and a man of business were im- 
mediately sent for, to examine and seal up 
his effects. ‘The first thing they found was 
a bag containing large silver pieces, such 
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as crowns, half-crowns, and dollars, to a 
large amvunt: in a corner was secreted, 
amongst a vast quantity of musty rags, a 
great number of guineas and seven-shil- 
ling pieces. In his tronk was found a 
bond for 300/. and other bonds and secu- 
rities to a very Considerable amount, Ina 
all, the property amounted to 9002 His 
Will was found among some old paper, 
leaving to his housekeeper 20/ and the 
rest of his property to be divided among 
his distant reiations. As it required some 
time to give his relatives intimation of his 
death, and to make preparations for his 
funeral, he lay in state four days, during 
which period the place where he was re- 
sembled more an Irish wake, than a de- 
serted room where the Sco's lock up their 
dead. The ivitatious to his funeral were 
most singular; persons were not asked 
individually, but whole families; so that 
except a few relatives dressed in black, 
his obsequies were attended by tradesmen 
in theis working clo-hes, bare-fuoted boys 
and girls, an immense crowd of tattered 
beggars ; to the aged among whom he 
left sixpence, and to the younger three- 
pence, After the interment, this motley 
group retired to a large barn, where a 
scene of profusion and inebrety was ex- 
hibited almost without a parallel, 

July 23. Rev. Thomas Baia, rector of 
the academy of Fortrose, 

At Abeideen, in bis 34th year, Lieut. 
Ogle Moore, R. N. 

July 24. Mrs. Kykyn, relict of Mr.Ey- 
kyn, of Smithfield bars,.and mother of 
Mr. Eykyn,chemistand droggist of Oxford. 

At Maff, lreland, Rev. Henry Elder, 
S2 years Presbyterian minister of the 
parish of Faughanvale. 

July 26. in Ireland, in his 74th year, 
Rev, Francis Gray, upwards of 40 years 
pastor of the Presbyterian congregation at 
Loueagh. 

July 27. At Teneriffe, aged 80, David 
Lockhart, esq. ; 

At Ferrara in Italy, ofa fever, aged 54, 
Samuel Woodforde, esq. Royal Academi- 
cian. As au historical and portrait pain- 
ter he ranked in the foremost ground, He 
particularly excelled in subjects of a sen- 
timental nature derived from poetry, and 
in the representation of poetical charac- 
ters, such as Sybils, &c. Eminently dis- 
tinguished by genius and intensity of ap- 
plication, the productions of his pene 
are of imperishable fame. Mr. Woodfo.de 
was descended from an antient and re- 
spectable family in Somersetshire. At 
the early age of fifteen he was patronized 
by the late Mr. Hoare, of Stourhead, 
whose elegant villa has to boast the first 
efforts of his genius, ‘ 

July 30. At Tenda, in the county of 
Nice, Chailes Best, esq. M.D. late of 
York. 

Aug. 
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Aug. 1. Athis house near Birmingham, 
in his 66th year, the Rev. George Watson. 
He was educated for the Mini-try among 
the Protestant Dissenters, at the Institu- 
tion at Daventry, in No:thamptonshire, 
under the Rev. Dr. Caleb Ashworth, who 
succeeded the excellent Dr. Doddridge. 
At the expiration of the usual academical 
course of study, he took the charge of a 
congregativn at Horwhich, near Bolton, in 
Lancashire ; where he preached with ac- 
ceptance and usefulness many years, to a 
respectable and flourishing country con- 
gregation. Iu 1797 heremovedto Lon:lon, 
and became co- pastor with the Rev. Thos. 
Tayler to the congregation meeting in 
Carter-lane, Doctors Commons; tll, ia 
1799, receiving an invitation to fill the 
vacaut pulpit at Daventry, the scene of 
his early education, he again removed to 
that place, and there speut nearly 18 
years of his remaining life; but about a 
year ago, a succession of ili healkh and 
Other causes, induced him to relinquish 
his situation, aod retire altogether from 
constant ministerial labours, for which his 
decayed constitution had rendered him 
inadequate. He therefore left Daventry, 
and came near Birmingham, occasionally 
preaching for neighbourmg congregrations, 
when his health admitted of such exer- 
tion. He was one of the old school of 
Dissenting Ministers, who are fast disap- 
pearing from the stage ; the friend and 
contemporary of a Palmer and a Wor- 
thington. As a scholar, he was respect- 
able; asa preacher, he was clear, judi- 
cious, and devout: a man of unsullied in- 
tegrity, and of candid and liberal prin- 
ciples: in the various characters of a fa- 
ther, a mini-ter, and a friend, he lived 
beloved and respected, and carried to his 
grave the regrets of a wide circle of friends 
and connexions. 

Aug. 5. At Stirling, Robert Loudon, 
esq. late Captain in the Porfarsbire Militia. 

Aug. 9. On board the Queensberry 
packet, on his passage from Jamaica to 
Fogland, Jobu Tyrie, esq. of St. David’s, 
Jamaica. 

At Wallerstein, of an apoplectic fit, the 
Princess Dowager of d'CEttingen - GEuin- 
gen, born Duchess of Wirtemberg. 

In his 77th year, Leopold Frederick 
Francis, Duke of Dessau. He was bora 
August 10, 1740, and succeeded his father 
Leopold Maximilian, on the 16th Dec. 
1756. In 1808, was celebrated the fiftieth 
anviversary of his reign, on which occa- 
sion he received the sincerest proofs of the 
respect and love of his subjects, to whom 
his excellent government was in all re- 
spects a blessing. To him Dessau owes ts 
improvements ; its Woertitz, its Luisium, 
its five roads, and the appearance of a 
beautiful garden ; but his particular at- 
tention was directed to the system uf edu- 
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cation and schools, He employed Base- 
dow, Campe, and Tillich to realize his 
idea of the physical and mora! education 
of man. —Our own venerable Sovereign is 
now the undisputed patriarch of the Royal 
Houses of Europe. 

Aug. 12. Mr. Charles Joseph Hellicar, 
Demy of Magdalen College, and Mr, G, 
Gresley Whitchurch, of Bristol, Student of 
Balliol College. During the present va- 
cation, they were at Guernsey, and wish- 
ing to visit Frauce, sailed ou the afternoon 
of the 12th August for Cherburgh. Some 
few hours afterwards the wind changed, 
and became violent, and it is believed the 
fury of the gale met their vessel passing 
the Race of Alderney, and that they there 
perished, No account of the vessel hav- 
ing reached any French port, and more 
than a month having elapsed without in- 
telligence to any of the parties connected 
with the sufferers either in Guernsey or 
in England, the melanchely inference is 
too Obvious; and indeed is fully confirmed 
by the body of Capt. Hoimberg, who was 
a passenger in the same vessel, having 
been brought into Deal harbour, where it 
was interred with every decent respect, -— 
Mr. Hellicar was in his 22d year; at a 
very early age he had received the highest 
classical honours of the University, and bad 
lately taken his degree of M.A. ; his friend 
was a year younger. United, whilst liv- 
ing, iv friendship and study, they were 
not divided by death: they have sunk in 
one commou grave, leaving their afflicted 
friends to mingle with their sorrow the 
consoling recollection of their worth, 

4ug. 14. Rev. James Harris, of Barry's 
Hall, near Bandon, He lefi his own house 
in the morning in apparent health, and in 
excellent spirits, for Clonakilty, to super- 
intend the registry of a portion of his free- 
hold tenants. A little after his arrival at 
this latter place, he was seized with spasms, 
which terminated his valuable existence. 

dug. 15. Waker Croker, esq. of Cor- 
rabelia, co. Tipperary, brother of J. W. 
Croker, esq. Secretary of the Admiralty. 
He was seized with an apoplectic fit at 
his country seat, as he was preparing to 
get on borseback. Mr. Croker had re- 
turned to Ireland only the preceding Sa- 
turday from London, where he bad beeu 
some weeks on a visit to his brother. 

Aug. 16, At Hartree House, in his 73th 
year, Col. Dickson, of Hartree. 

Henry Wordsworth Hamer, eldest sou 
of J. Hamer, esq. of Liverpool. He had 
been recently appointed by the Admiralty 
to the Pioneer, and joined her off Deal for 
the first time on the 16th ult. In the 
evening he was appointed to the com- 
maud of a boat’s crew, in quest of sinug- 
glers. The night being extremely daik, 
and the wind blowing a hurricane, the 
boat came to anchor off the South Fore- 
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land, and unfortunately upset, when 
the whole crew, with the exception of one 
man, were drowned. 

Aug. 17. Suddenly, in Berkeley-street, 
Clerkenwell, in his 69th year, Mr. Simon 
Solomon, a native of Lissau, in Polish 
Prussia, and many years an ingenious 
chemist, and fancy paper maker. Mr. So- 
lomon was a proficient in the Hebrew, aud 
in Rabbinical reading; andalso spoke the 
French and German languages with great 
fluency. From persevering habits of in- 
dustry, added to a truly benevolent heart, 
he was not only able to provide for a large 
family, and to contribute to the necessi- 
ties of the Jewish community, of which he 
was a conscientious member, but also to 
indulge in what he also conceived his duty, 
in relieving the wants of his Christian 
neighbours, in such a manner as to insure 
the admiration and esteem of all who 
knew him. Exclusive of his private cha- 
rities, he was one of the first founders of 
the Clerkenwell Philanthropic Society, to 
which himself and some of his family con- 
tributed ; he was therefore chosen with 
several other persons, during the late dis- 
tressing winter, to collect subscriptions for 
the poor, and afterwards te distribute the 
amount in coals, bread, potatoes, &c. 
Precluded by his religion even from taking 
refreshments during this time, he was ne- 
vertheless so ardeat and cheerful in the 
performance of these duties, that the poor 
in his presence always seemed to forget 
their poverty; so that, like Job, the blessing 
of “‘ those that were ready to perish” often 
came upon him, and he has literally wade 
“the widow’s heart sing for joy.” Next 
to his sudden demise, nothing seemed to 
excite the regret of bis Christiau neigh- 
bours more than the hasty interment of 
his remains, which, according to the Mo- 
saical jaw, must take place before the sun 
can set twice upon them. Yet, though 
strictly Jewish in bis belief, and always 
averse to what be thought was mis-named 
“the Conversion uf the Jews,” be had 
not the least objection to an attendance 
upon Christian worship for the sake of 
doing good ; aud among his own weekly 
pensiovers, he had several persons of both 
these persuasions. Consistently with this 
liberality, the writer of this article has to 
acknowledge the many facilities cordially 
afforded him by the deceased, in bis hum- 
ble attempts to remove the prejudices 
excited against a long injured and as- 
persed people, whose rights, after all that 
has been said or dene by other Powers, 
England has been the first to appreciate 
and secure, by an equitable administra- 
tion of the segis of its laws, And here it 
may be safely asserted, that uo descrip- 
tion of people whatever out of the pale 
of our ecclesiastical establishment, feel 
the obligation more warmly than the re- 
Mecting part of the Hebrew nation, and 
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their rulers. —The remains of Mr. Solo- 
mon, attended hy his family, the heads of 
his synagogue, the children educated in 
the Jewish hospital, and a number of Chris- 
tians, were deposited in the burial ground 
near Ducking-pond-row, on the 19th, with 
peculiar marks of respect.—Mr. Solomon 
was auditor to the synagogue of which he 
was a member, and an acting director of 
the hospital in Mile-End road. He has 
left four sons and a daughter, whose ano- 
nymous, but sprightly effusions have con- 
tributed to enhance the interest of several 
of our periodical publications. She also 
puvlished an animated Letter to the Rev, 
Mr. C. Frey, on the subject of his con- 
duct with respect to Jewish Converts by 
the London Society, to which he promised 
a reply ; but this, it seems, he wanted either 
time or ability to perform, before he was 
recent!y compelled to leave England. 

At Abingdon, aged 25, Mr. Charles 
Lloyd, son of Samuel Andrews Lloyd, esq. 
of Newbury. 

At Well-close, near Gloucester, aged 
83, William Davis, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Richard Chrichion, 
architect. 

Aug. 18. At Woodmanton, near Wor- 
cester, aged 21, Miss Anne Cowcher. 

At Lakefield, co. Cavan, Rev. Rowland 
Betty. 

Aug. 19. In Old Burlington - street, 
Margaret, third daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Mure, esq. of Caldwell, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer for Scotland. 

Mrs. Wilshen, the wife of Daniel Wil: 
shen, esq. of Pinner-green Lodge, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 

At Blackwall, aged 53, Capt. John 
Power, dock-master of the West India 
docks. 

Aug. 20. In Upper Berkeley - street, 
West, in his 84th year, Major J. Plender- 
leath, formerly of the Royal Artillery. 

In Pond-street, Hampstead, aged 70, 
R, Bolt, esq. 

At Southend, Richard Frost, esq. late 
of the County of Dublin Militia. 

At Stubbington, Hants, suddenly, aged 
84, Mrs. St. Johu, aunt of Sir Henry St. 
Joha Mildmay, bart. 

At R. C, Greave’s, esq. of Ingleby Hall, 
near Derby, of a concussion of the brain, 
occasioned by a fall from a horse, Mr. R. 
Wotton, eldest son of the late Mr. R. E, 
Wotton, surgeon, of King’s Langley, Herts. 

At Wilton, near Ross, aged 62, Mrs, 
Wiltshire, relict of the late W, Wiltshire, 
esq. 

At Amsterdam, the Dowager Marchio- 
ness of Sligo. Her ladyship was expect- 


ing in that city Sir William Scott, from 
Switzerland, in order to return with him 
to England.—She was born Dec. 9, 1767, 
and was the youngest daughter and co- 
heiress of the late gallant Earl Howe. In 
1/37, she was married to the late Mar- 
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quis of Sligo, by whom she had a son, the 
present Marquis. ‘To her second husband, 
Sic W. Scott, she was married about five 
years since. Her ladysbip was in the re- 
mainder of the Barony of Howe, now pos- 
sessed by her eldest sister, who married 
the Hon. Penn Asheton Curzon. Miss Cur- 
zon, the niece of the Marchioness, was her 
constant companion. Her Jadyship was a 
woman of great literary accomplishments. 

Aug. 22. in Harley-street, in her 51st 
year, Rt. Hon. Fiances Lady Redesdale, 
Her Ladyship was the daughter of the late 
Earl of Egmont, great grand-daughter of 
the fourth Earl of Northampton, and sis- 
ter to the present Lord Arden, and of the 
late lamented Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval. 
Lady Redesdale has left three children. 

Aug. 23. Hon. Mrs. Hugo Meyaell, of 
Hoarcross, in the parish of Yoxall, Staf- 
fordshire, sister of the Marchioness of 
Hertford. This lady was takiug an air- 
ing in her gig, when the horse unfortu- 
nately fell, and her ladyship was thrown 
therefrom ; and though the best medical 
aid was immediately procured, she lingered 
only till the next morning, when she died. 
Ao express was sent off to Kagley Hall, 
which arrived at the moment when the 
family were rejoicing at the recovery of 
the Marquis of Hertford. That hospit- 
able mansion, so uniformly the scene of 
festivity at this season of the year, is, in 
consequence, become a house of mourn- 
ing. The Prince Regent yesterday coun- 
termanded the orders which had been pre- 
viously given for his Royal Highness’s de- 
parture for Warwickshire. Mrs. Meynell 
was co-heiress with the Marchioness of 
Hertford to the property of the late Lord 
Viscount Irwine, and was mother of Cap- 
tain Meynell, of his Majesty’s ship New- 
eastle. 

Aug. 24. At Herne Hill, near Dul- 
wich, aged 49, Signora Storace, sister of 
Stephen Storace, the eminent cOmpuser, 
OF ber professional talents as a singer and 
an actress, it is unnecessary to say any 
thiug: they were the delight and admi- 
ration of the publick ; and certainly she 
was altogether unrivalled in her particular 
line. She was not handsome, nor femi- 
nive in her person; but one of the most 
accomplished and agreeable women of her 
age—fascinating every one by her habi- 
tual good humour, her lively and intel- 
ligent conversation, and her open and 
ingenuous character. She had for a few 
years past retired from the stage; but her 
house at Herne Hill was a seat of hos- 
pitality to numerous respectable friends 
of both sexes, by whom she was admired 
and beloved. She has left one son by Mr. 
Braham, with whom she lived many years. 

Aug. 25. In bis G4th year, the Rev, 
Benjamin Banner, M.A. Rector of Dud- 
cot, Berks, As he was on bis way to 
Cheshire, his native county, with one of 
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his sons, he was seized with an apoplexy 
at Lichfield, and lingered under it litle 
more than a week. He was in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for Berkshire, a sen- 
sible worthy man, constantly resident on 
his living, to which he was presented by 
Brasen Nose College in 1793, and has left 
a widow, with two sous and a daughter, to 
Jament bis loss. 

Aug. 23. In consequence of a fall 
from his horse, aged 31, Rev. Thomas 
Thoresby Whitaker, Incumbent of Colne 
and Marsden, in the parish of Whalley; 
eldest son of Rev. Dr, Whitaker, of Holme, 
vicar of Whalley, co. Lancaster. 

Aug. 29. At Clontarf, near Dublin, Hon, 
R. H, Southwell, late of Castle Hamilton, 
co, Cavan, aud formerly Lieut.-col. of the 
8th Dragoons. He was only brother of 
the late, and uocle of the present Viscount 
Southwell, 

Aug. 31. In her 52d year, Mrs. Hunt, 
of Canonbury-place, Islington, 

At Twickenham, aged 75, Viscountess 
Howe, widow of William Lord Viscount 
Howe, daughier of the Right Hoa, Wil- 
liam Conoily, of Castle Town in Ire- 
land, by Lady Anne Wentworth, eldest 
daughter of Thomas, Earl of Strafford. 

Sept. 4. At Stocks, Staley Wood, Che- 
shire, aged 74, Rev. James Cooke, M. A. 
formerly of Catherine-hall, Cambridge. 
Mr. Cooke was a man of the most exem- 
plary character, and of great originality 
of genius. His name will be ever distin- 
guished by his numerous mechanical in- 
veutions in agriculture and in manufac. 
tures; and especially by those applicable 
to drill-husbandry ; to the prosecution of 
which system, as well as of other valuable 
modes of cultivation, he had devoted a 
large portion of his existence. His death 
was caused by a severe inflammatory ill- 
ness, which he bore with his habitual for~ 
titude and mildness. 

At her son’s house, Royal Hibernian 
School, Phceuix park, Dublin, Alicia, wife 
of Joseph Lefanu, esq. and sister of the 
late Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan. Mrs, Le- 
fanu was a lady of genius and literary at- 
tainments. Sue was the author of “ The 
Flowers, or the Sylphid Queen, a Fairy 
Tale,” 1810; and ** The Sons of Erin, or 
Modern Scatiment, a Comedy,” 1812. 

Sept. 7. Lady Frances Pelbam, third 
daughter of the Earl of Chichester. 

Sept. 8. In Upper Eaton-street, Pim- 
lico, aged 69, Mr. John Carter, F. S. A. 
drafisman and architect, and eminently 
distinguished for his skill in Autient Eng- 
lish Architecture ; of whom a memoir shall 
appear in our next Magazine. 

Sept. 14. Aged 72, Barrett March, esq, 
of Bird-place, near Henley-bridge. 

Sept. 20, At Carlisle, Hugh James, 
M. VD. son of the late Or. James, Vicar of 
Arthuret, in the county of Cumberland. 
This emineat physician, takea off in the 
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prime of life by a typhus fever, caught in 
attendance wpon a patient, was not more 
distinguished for ability in his profession, 
than for the disinterested manner in which 
he exerted it. While the reputation of 
his skill procured him a widely-extended 
practice among the mvre opulent families 
in the neighbourhood, he was ever ready 
to dispense his time and attention to the 
poor, from whose gratitude alone he ex- 
pected any return for his favours. Dr. 
James studied medicine at a Scotch uni- 
versity, from which also he received his 
degrees, after having distinguished bim- 
self by an early proficiency, which gave 
a presage of his future fame. His career 
was suddenly checked about 20 years ago 
by the gradual, and at last the total loss 
of sight; but even this calamity neither 
abated his zeal, nor eventually diminished 
his success; for, aided by a sound judg- 
ment aud a most retentive memory, he 
recollected, and so completely made his 
own, whatever was read to him, that he 
was intimately acquainted with all the 
modera improvements in Pharmacy and 
Chemistry. His cheerfulness and pigsty 
supported him under bis painful aud af- 
flicting visitation; and his practice, which 
was increasing to the hour of his death, 
bore the surest testimony to the confidence 
reposed in his professional skill. His fa- 
mily, the constant witnesses of his worth 
and amiable virtues, most deeply feel the 
heaviness of their loss. But great has 
been the sensation produced by his death 
in all classes of the commuhity where he 
was known; for bis judgment had been 
accustomed to direct the counsels of his 
friends, his cheerfulness had enlivened their 
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social boards, his piety aud resignation 
had consoled their affliction, and his ar- 
dent loyalty had animated their zeal. 
Long, therefore, will his death be de- 
plored, and his memory revered. The 
rich, indeed, may purchase other aid, 
bat irreparable will be his loss to the poor, 
to whom he went about doing good, hop- 
ing for nothing again; but his reward is 
with him, and his works do follow him. 

Sept. 23. At the Angel lun, Aberga- 
venny, of a paralytic stroke, received 
while travelling iv a post chaise to that 
place on the 14th instant, Henry Hinck- 
ley, esy. of Guildford-street, in the 59th 
year of his age. He was the eldest sun 
of the late esteemed and eminent physi- 
cian, Dr. Henry Hinckley, of Alderman- 
bury, and Anne, his first wife, both long 
since deceased. He may be said to have 
adopted the example of his venerable pa- 
rent, in the most inflexible integrity and 
undeviating truth; in the practice of 
a Christian life; in urbanity of manners 
and unpstentatious benevolence: he was 
correct without rigidity, and strict, but 
not austere. Cheeriul, though seldom 
elevated, he mingled much in scciety ; 
but was unblemished, and free from its 
dissipations. He cherished a strong de- 
votedness to Musick, in which he was a 
performer on the haatboé, and in which 
science he found not only amusement, 
but the exercise of a benevolent patronage. 
He lived uvomarried, yet possessed most 
of the endearing qualifications of social 
life; and has left a numerous acquaint- 
ance and an extensive friendship to testify 
that he lived beloved, and has died la- 
mented. 








 Mergorotocicat Taste for September, 1817. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 

















wales] . |g. 
SSlse| ¢ |S =/Barom! Weather 
= Slo s| 3 |° Sin. pts.| sept. 1817, 
QAz\|~ al A |- 4 
Aug ° o ° 
27 | 56 | 60 | 55 129, 30 |stormy 
28 | 56 | 69157) ,63 fair 
29 | 57} 68 | 56 | , 64 |showery 
30 7 | 65 } 60 » 85 jcloudy 
31 | 59 | 69 | 56 » 80 |fair 
$8.1 { 55 | 69 | 53 |50, 00 ffair 
2 | 54} 67 | 60 (29,95 fair 
3) 60; 7 66 » 84 /fair 


60 | 7 60 |30, 02 |fair 
5 | 55 | 69 | 59 > 12 |fair 
6 | 55 | 73 | 60 > U8 }fair 

















1 | 56 | 70 | 60 | ,10 fair 
8 | 56} 73 | 61 |29, 92 fair 
9 | 59 | 67 | 56 130, 02 | fair 
10 36 | 65 | 57 129, 95 | fair 
11! 56 | 64 | 56 [50,01 [fair 


| 





Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 




















¥ to } 
Seisfi . fe. 
ne © E — |s = Barom. Fog A 
és\-s 3 = |'™ pis pt. 1817. 
Sep ° ° ° 
12 | 55 | 67 | 56 }29,96 |fair 
13 |} 54 | 64 | 55 | ,94 [cloudy 
14 | 54] 61] 60 , 87 |rain 
15 | 60 | 65 | 62 |30,01 |cloudy 
16 | G4 | 64 | 55 :O1 jcloudy 
17 | 55 | 66 | 60 129,90 |fair 
18 | 56 | 60 | 58 » 72 Irain 
19 | 53 | 65 | 56 , 84 /fair 


20 | 55 | 64 | 57 [30,00 Ifair 
21 | 54} 60 52 129,95 fair 
22 | 48 | 60 | 54] ,80 |fair 
23} 51] 66! 56] ,82 lfair 
4155] 61} 55 ,81 [fair 
25 | 60 | 64 | 58 | ,52 |fair 
26 | 57 | 60| 50} ,22 |stormy 














*,* The friendly packet of Mr. Lascelles is safely arrived. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 26, to Sept. 25, 1817. 
Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 133] 50 and 60 105 
Slales - at 1613 Males - 592 , 1180 §& 5and10 58 |60and 70 90 
Females - %7° “| Females 588 © Jl0and20 33] 70and80 7 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 332 220 and30 73] 30 and90 44 
—— (30 and 40 116] 90and 100 §& 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 116 | 100 - 0 





[ 287 } 










AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending September 20. 


INLAN D Rtg nab hy no 
Wheat | Rye apt Oats | 














s. ds. d. djs. dis. dll s. ad, | S d.| s. d. djs. da. 
Middlesex 79 657 2 9 3/28 746 7||Essex 62 1/40 9/32 sf29 vi50 0 
Surrey 78 439 0/35 6/30 4/43 6} Kent "7 0100 0136 8|30 10/39 4 
Hertford 69 446 0/40 0/32 046 3|/Sussex 84 Si64 O76 O29 3/46 0 
Bedford 68 3/40 obo 6'30 9127 glisuffolk 77 5/38 0/37 3131 10/40 5 
Huntingdon 66 600 - 3 0/51 O39 s§ |\Camb. 69 3:00 O25 820 233 4 
Northamp. 65 10 00 9:24 1000 0O)|Norfolk 75 0/52 O|S7 glz7 1/39 5 
Rutland 59 9000 ols 0:00 000 O|/Lincoin _66 700 0/42 5123 1/38 0 
Leicester 72 0,00 0/55 0/29 644 0) York 67 149 6150 926 8/51 8 
Nottingham 68 0/00 0!36 0'30 452 4/|Durham 65 952 0/00 0}52 4| 0 0 
Derby 66 800 O|52 O22 649 O)|Northum. 63 9/40 039 4:37 3544 8 
Stafford 63 100 0/37 10/50 S68 O}\Cumberl. 66 866 8/48 2/54 9100 0 
Salop 69 10:40 4/52 258 000 0)}Westmor. 70 256 O48 O35 200 0 
Hereford $0 O54 4/148 1051 548 8 |\Lancaster 7 8100 0139 238 $3 52 0 
Worcester 7 430 10/44 1034 945 “4//Chester 69 600 000 O28 6/00 0 
Warwick 71 200 0/55 4:36 450 2/|Flint 61 9100 0147 O00 0100 oO 
Wiits Tl 500 O45 437 065 2 Denbigh 73 8)00 O45 4/32 1}00 0 
Berks 72 O40 O44 1355 4149 5)| Anglesea 61 6,00 0/45 0,30 0)00 0 
Oxford 76 900 0/38 0/35 O49 0 Carnarvon 86 O00 O42 034 000 © 
Bucks 77 0/00 0/38 6/32 3/47 10|| Merioneth 100 6|00 0145 657 200 0 
Brecon = £9 6/60 9154 4/00 0)00 0'|Cardigan 100 0/00 O48 O24 010 O 
Montgom. 79 11/00 Oj51 2/50 11/00 0\|Pembroke 91 7,00 055 728 O00 0 
Radnor 85 700 0/49 3/52 900 O}}Carmart. 100 5/00 052 0116 10/00 0 
Average of Safed and Wales, per quarter. ||Glamorgan59 1/00 04! O32 OO O 
76 245 11)42 10,30 10;46 4|/Gloucester 84 1/00 046 O32 044 0 
Average of Scotland per qnarter : Somerset 84 4/00 042 528 O46 5 
68 868 44 259 10/56 5) Monm. 100 3)00 049 4/00 000 © 
|| Devon 91 4:00 044 Sov 000 O 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma |Cornwall 87 9/00 048 1/33 1)00 O 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by)| Dorset 77 4100 040 O28 ¥i0d O 
which Importation is to be regulated in| Hants 77 4/00 043 4/30 "49 2 
Great Britain....... nececcocesenndeocsonsosereseces eveccceces oeeee90 =0j50 1,00 0,00 O46 2 

PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, September 26, 70s, to 75s. 

OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, September 20, 39s. 5d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, September 20, 60s. 6$¢. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 26 : 

Kent Bags ............00/. Os. to OU/. Os. | Sussex Pockets......... 154. Os. w 18h Os, 
Sussex Ditto .........001 Os. to OO Os. | Essex Ditto.............154 Us. to 184 Os, 
Kent Pockets ......... 16/4. Os. to 20/. Os. | Farnham Ditto..........004 Os. to OU/. Os, 

AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, September 26 : 

St.James’s, Hay 4/. 6s. 6d. Straw 1/, 19s. Od. Clover 0/. 05. 0d.-- Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 6s. Od. 
Straw 2/. Os. Ud.—Clover 6/. 16s, 6d.—Smithiield, Hay 5/. 2s. Gd. Straw Ll. 195, Ud. 
SMITHFIELD, September 26. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 
Beef...... ae Se Se 8 ee 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 

Mutton ....... peocecsoes eenmene 3s. 8d. to 4s, 4d. Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 26; 
Veal .ccocccccccoscesess eveee 43. Od. to 5s. 6d. Beasts ......... eoeseee C30. Calves 280, 
Pork ....++ seccccccesscce ones 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 6,450. Pigs 340. 


COALS, Sept. 26: Newcastle 34s. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 8bb. St. James’s 3s. 9d. 


SOAP, Yellow, 96s. Mottled 104s. Curd 


Sd. to 44s. Od. Sunderland 36s. 9d. to 41s. Od. 
























| MARITIME COUNTIES. 
\Beans | Wheat Rye Barly 7 Beans 























Clare Market 0s.0d. Whitechapel 3». 87. 
CANDLES, 11s. per Doz, Moulds 123. 6a. 





108s. 








EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1817. 


Bank Red. 3 per Ct.\4perCt.|5perCt.| BLong|{rish 5| Imp | Imp. | ladia jSo. Sea\3 perCe India |E. BillsyE. Bills|E. Bills) 
Stock {3 per Ct. Consols. | Cons.| Navy | Ann. {per Ct.}3perCt./ Aun, | Stock. | Stock. |Sib Sea sonds.| 24d. 3d. 34d. 
80% | 79§ 80% 98F | 105§ | 20% 2505 107 pr.| 29 pr.| 27 pr.) 20 pr.j4 


sndeR, 








Holida 
280 4 804 984 | 1053 203 718% |-—— 105 pr. 29 pr.| 24 9 Poe 
2804 80% ‘ 99 | 105%} 20% | 1064 : 794 | 90 pr| 26 pr.| 24 pr. % pr. 
shut shut 99 106 21 1064 83 pr.| 26 pr.| 23 pr.| 23 pr. 
shut shut ; shut | 106 2) 75 pr.| 25 pr.| 21 pr.| 20 pr 
Sunday : 
shut shut 
shut shut 
shut shut 
shut shut 
shut shut 
shut shut 
Sunday 
shut shut 


3i. half year.— 


-India Dock, 2002. Div. 





—Grand Junction, 











hares, 42/. for 85/. paid. 


Ol. Div. 44/. per aon.— 
8/. 10s. —Globe 1221 — 
66/.—Graud Junction Ditto, 


9 
< 


—Oxford, 5002. 31/. per ann. 


3 


shut | 105% | shut 60 pr.| 23 pr.| 18 pr. ——— 
shut | 105g | shut 40 pr.| 24 pr. 18 pr. 
shut | 1054 | shut 54 pr.| 24 pr.} 19 pr. 
shut | 106 shut 60 pr.| 25 pr.) 21 pr. 
shut | 106 shut 13 pr.| 25 pr.| 21 pr. 
shut | 105% | sbut 76 pr.| 24 pr.| 20 pr. 





© eaanveso Days 





8, New Bridge-street, London.— 
. 10s, ex Div. 





9 
~ 





2081, Div. 


Cokes COP coke da 


1027 





© 





Cana Suanes and other Prorerty, in 


wowwowoy 














shut | 105% | shut 86 pr.| 24 pr.} 20 pr. 
shat shut shut | 106 shut 95 pr.| 26 prj 21 pr. 
shut shut shut | 106 shut 103 pr.| 28 pr. 
shnt shut shut | 1064 | shut 30 pr.} 26 pr. 
sbut shut 9 shut | 106% | shut a 80 pr.) 32 pr.| 28 pr. 


shut shut shut | 1064] shut 75 pr.| 30 pr.|.25 pr.) 25 pr.| 
Sunday 


Holiday 
shut shut shut | 106g | shut 68 pr.| 28 pr.) 23 pr. 
shut shut shat | 106% | shat 75 pr.| 29 pr.) 23 pr.| 25 pr. 
shut shut shut 106% | shut 76 pr.| 28 pr-| 22 pr} 22 pr. 
shut shut shut | 106% | shut 78 pr.| 27 pr.| 22 pr.) 21 pr. 


shut shut shut | 106% | shut 77 pr.| 27 pr} 21 pr. 19 pr. 
Sunday | 


Holiday 





-I -1 -1 
© "oo 
PRA OOK COR ~ , 











te] 

o 
7c 

= 





. Div. 601. per ann,—Coventry, 8 


, at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 
Birmingham, 765/. Div. 36/. per ann. 





, Sum, and Bentley, Ked Lion Passage, Feet Siveet, 











3 














Nichols, 





‘ 
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451. 10s.—Gas Lights, 2/. discount.—Southwark Bridge Old 
Printed by 


—New Ditto, paid up, 502. 


_-_— 


Ellesmere, 59/. ex Div. 2/.—Wiits and Berks, 5/. 5s.—West 


10/.—London Ditto, 70/. Div. 3/.—Sun Fire Ditto, 
Albion, 42/.—Rock, 3/. 8s.—East London Water-Works, 


187/.—Chesterfield, 102/. Div. 5/.—Monmouth, 


Sept. 1817 (to the 25th) 
Grand Trank Canal, 1400/ 


-_—— 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Bank-Buildiogs, London. 





